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LIGH IGRT. 


BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 
I've sought Thee where the incense burned 
Beneath cathedral arches dim, 
And high within the fabled Heaven, 
Enthroned above Thy seraphim. 


I’ve sought Thee through the blinding cloud 
Wherewith the creedsinen hide Thy face ; 
All cold within the misty shroud 
It lacked for me the saving grace. 





I put wd the veiling years, 

‘ing in their cloudy | 

And far above my blinding fears 
Iseek to sce the Lord aright. 


So bil Vght, 


All safe from Doubt’s uprising flood, 
I now with undimmed vision scan, 

No lonely grandeur of the God— 
Thy simple majesty as man. 


What comfort to the souls that bleed 
Is that far God, unknown, unseen; 
But near in every human need, 
Doth come the Christ, the Nazarene. 


0, pilgrim ina lonely land, 
Alone thou wandered up and down; 
Men followed, felt thy healing hand, 
But no man ever saw Thy crown. 


Thon gavest joy all men hold dear, 
The marvel of thy gift to prove, 

The home that holds men safe from fear, 
The child’s sweet grace and woman’s love. 


Thou givest now in dearth and loss 
Thy help, that we all good may gain 
The strength that bears another’s cross, 
The love that soothes another’s pain. 


Tis not the thought that Jesus died 
That comfort to my heart doth give; 

But, more than all the world beside, 
That evermore the Christ doth live, 





VERBAL JUGGLERY. 


BY REV. EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


Pror. MaNsEL does not hesitate to 
to charge Spinoza with verbal juggling in 
his attempted proof of Pantheism. Paul 
too warns us against such jugglers, They 
cheat the mind out of the truth, by plausi- 
ble verbal processes, just as the senses are 
cheated into a belief of what is unreal by 
the processes of legerdemain. The in- 
spired Word of God is the only sure de- 
fense against them, and to this Paul earn- 
estly refors us—II Tim., iii, 13—17. 

Perhapsno more striking example of 
sueh jugzlery canbe found than is fur- 
nished by the verbal processes used by 
Herbert Spencer to cheat men out of the 
knowledge of God as a personal God, 
With whom they can commune. Nor is 
this the extent of the jugglery. Under its 
influence the Bible itself and Christianity 
are represented as forms of error destined 
todisappear as soon as they shall have 
subserved a temporary end, and prepared 
the way forthe reign of universal and 
impersonal laws One would naturally 
suppose that such results would cause 
great reaction. But against it he defends 
himself by appealing to Sir W. Hamilton 
and Mansel, as sanctioning the premises 
of his reasoning. 

We propose to explain and expose this 
jugglery. Its power is owing in part to 
high assumptions of piety and reverence 
toward God,and of eminent condescen- 
~ forbearance toward the errors of 

an. 


The process begins with the assumption 
that God is absolute, unconditioned, in- 
fnite,as demanded by a due reverence 
toward him. Whocan be so bold as to 
degrade him by any form of limitation? 

These premises, thus plausibly assumed, 
e then employed to show that all the 

Hodes of knowing God assumed in the 
Bible, and relied on by the saints in all 
ges, are fallacious and unreliable. 

; The being of God is proved in the Bible 

'y his works. Tis attributes were un- 
folded on the assumption that he is a per- 
fn, and that man was made i in his image. 
Hence it ascribes to God knowledge, feel- 
= = choice, purpose, power; words 
7 ich have no Meaning except through 
ur knowledge of the action of our own 

Se modes of knowing God 


Ninds. The 
have been the basis of communion with 


him in all ages, 


If these modes of 
proved ® of knowing God can be 


= Worthless, then the result is inevi- 
- that he cannot be known at all. 
P ae final step is effected by a definition 
_ “tain juggling words to be employed 
2 sn ocen, Absolute, unconditioned, infi- 
: — are the mighty words that are 
— world out of a knowledge of 
cco ig munion with him! What 
vet ‘y mean? They denote obvi- 
caer idea of freedom, or exemption, 
limis, xtent, from relations, conditions, 
amd But how far is this exemption 
a as to God? We can deny 
ia ions, relations, and limitations of 
ns would degrade him, as a depend- 
tes or we can deny all, of every 
eae he first is the true ground. The 
trek that of the jugglers. God, as the 
mi erp the absolute, the infinite, 
d, exists out of all relation, out 
conditions, out of all limitations, 
= end is thus made gure, All 
nation of God gained by the law of 
ae and by Personality, is proved 
— i 8nd, instead of a God whom we 
han W and commune with, we are pre- 
With a tan; gle of con itradictions 
» and i IMpossibilities, 
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Let us see how this is done. In the first 
place, the law of causation implies a rela- 
tion between the cause and the effect ; and 
to call God the great first cause implies 
that he is in relation to all the effects he 
has produced. But in reality we are told 
he is the absolute, and as such he exists 
out of all relation. Therefore, to call him 
the cause of all things does not truly repre- 
sent him. It misrepresents him. 

Nor is the case any better with person- 
ality; for this, too, implies relation and 
limitation. There is the person who 
knows, and the things that are known, 
and a relation existing between them, and 
the things exterior to the person limit and 
condition him. Love implies beings loved 
outside of the person and a relation be- 
tween them. Choice implies things chosen, 
and all this implies relation and limitation. 

But God, we are assured, in his real be- 
ing is infinite, absolute, unconditioned. 
He is out of all relation and all limitation. 
Therefore personality docs not truly rep- 
resent him, and all knowledge derived 
from it is fallacious. 

Thus all knowledge of God assumed in 
the Bible and by saints is proved worth- 
less. 

What remains? Under thename of the 
Absolute is presented to mankind a com- 
pound of absurdity, impossibility, and 
contradiction, in place of the living, intel- 
ligent, loving God. 

The assertion that anything can exist 
out of all relation, all conditions, all limit- 
ation is an utter absurdity. It is a subver- 
sion of every law of intelligence. 

No doubt the great juggler has exulted 
in thus plunging philosophers and philoso- 
phy, religion and worshipers, together into 
an abyss of absurdity, contradiction, con- 
fusion, and chaos. He has exulted to sce 
eminent men and scholars thus cheated 
out of a personal God, and floundering, 
like Satan, in chaos through the abyss 
of absurdities and contradictions into 
which he has plunged them, in a vain 
chase after what they call the great Abso- 
lute, the Infinite, the Unconditioned—that 
is, a God so exalted that he neither thinks, 
nor knows, nor feels, nor chooses, nor 
loves, but exists aloof from all relations, 
conditions, and limitations. Yet Herbert 
Spencer, in his blind pursuit of the Un- 
known, even glories in the idea that his 
absolute God is something exalted above 
all personality, all intelligence, all will! 








—(‘‘First Principles,” p. 109.) 

The premises for this juggling process, 
though not originated, are yet sanctioned 
by Sir W. Hamilton and Mansel. True, 
Manscl in one place defines the absolute 
as that which exisis out of all necessary re- 
lation; but his reasoning is based on the 
sense out of all relation. Indeed, he ex- 
pressly says, p. 97: “ The absolute as such 
is independent of all relation.” Sir W. 
Hamilton says that “ to exist absolutely is 
to exist not under relation.” —(“ Discussions 
on Philosophy,” p. 40.) Spencer, following 
their lead, defines the absolute as “ the 
non-relative.”—(“ First Principles,” p. 96.) 

These premises certainly sustain Spencer 
in his inferences, and leave us nothing to 
worship, as he says, but an unknown and 
unknowable force. The old atheism said 
bluntly, There is no God. This more po- 
lite fourm says there is no God whom 
we can know or with whom we 
can commune. The upshot is, that all 
that has been hitherto regarded as 
a true knowledge of God, and com- 
munion with him, is a subjective illu- 
sion; and that when Christ said to his dis- 
ciples that it was life eternal to know the 
only true God, and promised them that 
they not only should know him, but be 
infallibly sure that they did know him and 
commune with him, it was a mistake. 
And yet it was a mistake which we can 
generously excuse, in view of the fact that 
in his age there was no true knowledge of 
the higher philosophy, a want which has 
been at length happily supplied, thus con- 
ducting us to the elevating and consoling 
conclusion that for us there is nothing left 
to worship but an unknown and unknow- 
able force. 

Thus is the jugglery complete, and we 
are cheated out of all that fills life with its 
highest blessedness and lights up the fu- 
ture with hope. 

To this issue Herbert Spencer comes 
without remorse. Nay, he exults in it, 
and does not hesitate, forgetful of his 
politeness, to stigmatize as impious, and 
even transcendently audacious, all who 
dare to make a full declaration of the at- 
tributes of God asa personal God, revealing 
himself in his works.—(“ First Principles,” 
pp. 110, 113.) He does not seem to care at 
all for the fact that this charge of impiety 
lies not merely against Christian divines, 
but against the writers of the Bible, pre- 
eminently and in the highest degree, for 
none have 80 vividly developed the per 
sonality of God as they. None have so 
fully declared that God does reveal his 
thoughts, purposes, character, and emo- 
tions in his works. 

Mansel stops short on the brink of the 
precipice. Though God is infinite, he tells 
us, and, therefore, cannot be really a per- 
son, yet it is his will that we should think 
of him as such, and it is the.best form of 
thought possible to us. It is given, he 
says, as regulative truth, and he regards as 
irreverent all who refuse so to treat it, and 
“strip reason of those elements which 
furnish all that we can conceive or im- 
agine of conscious or personal existence, 
and deify the emptiest of all abstractions.” 
—(‘‘ Limits,” p. 58.) 

To this Herbert Spencer replies that he 
admits no obligation to receive as true 
that which the laws of reason contradicts, 
as even Mansel concedes; and that he is not 
ashamed to avow that all that we can 
know of God is that he is an unknown 
and unknowable force. 

What, then, shall be done to expose 
such jugglery and destroy its power? I 
answer: Truly define the juggling words, 
and decidedly and indignantly repudiate 
the false definitions which lead to such re- 
sults, as at war With reason and the Bible. 
Show that it is not and cannot be true that 
God ever existed, or now exists, or can 
exist, out of all relations, conditions, or 
limitations. Even if God once existed 
alone, he was not out of relation, or con- 
dition, or limit. He was related to soli- 
tude, and non-existence, and space, and 
was limited and conditioned. He could 
tiot feel and act'as if he were surrounded 
by creatures, opening a field for love and 
communion. On the other hand, after 
creation, and when surrounded by his 
creatures, he is in relation to them, and is 
conditioned by the laws of their nature 
and the principles of honor and right in 
all his conduct toward them, as he himself 
asserts. 

Moreover, even if he is infinite in his at- 
tributes of knowledge, wisdom, and love, 
he exists by that very fact in such relations 
to his creatures that his power to give to 
them a fulland exhaustive knowledge of 
himself is limited; and. that, too, by bis 
very greatness, 

We must also carefully discriminate be- 
twecn the meaning of these, words, as ap- 








applied to mind. By the verbal jugglers 
they are commonly confounded, and used 
without discrimination. 

In what sense, then, is God absolute ? 
Ile is so as exempt from all relations of 
weakness and dependence. As the uncre- 
ated and unsustained Creator and Up- 
holder of all, he is not dependent on any- 
thing for being, nature, attributes, or ac- 
tion. In this sense he and he only is the 
Absolute. And yet, for all this, he does 
not and cannot exist out of all relation. 
The idea is absurd. 

In what sense is God unconditioned? In 
the sense that he did not receive his being, 
nature, powers, or place from a superior. 
All creatures do thus receive their being, 
powers, and place from God, and thus are 
conditioned by him. God receives his 
from none, and is conditioned by none. 
There is none above him and on whom he 
depends. 

But this does not imply that he exists 
out of relation to his creatures, or that he 
is not bound to regard their nature and 
rights in action. 

In what sense is God infinite? Not in 
number, for he is but one. Not in spacial 
extent or weight, for he is not weighed by 
pounds or measured by miles. But he is 
infinite as a spirit, in whom knowledge, 
wisdom, love, power, choice exist in their 
highest and most perfect forms. He is in- 
finite in all the elements of divine person- 
ality, and as such is in relation to all the 
creatures and worlds whom he creates. 

His infinity does not imply that he is 
the only existence, to escape the juggling 
objection that God and the creatures to- 
gether are greater than God alone, and 
that he cannot be infinite if anything 
exists besides himself. He claims no in- 
finity that would annihilate creation and 
creatures to avoid limiting himsclf. He is 
not, therefore, as asserted by Mansel, the 
sum of all existence. Such infinity is ab- 











surd and impossible. To it God makes 
no claim. Hence it is plain that any 
definitions of the absolute, the uncondi- 
tioned, the infinite which conflict with 
the idea of God as a person, and the great 
first cause of all things, and in universal 
relation to his creatures,are absurd and 
false,and can lead to nothing but delu- 
sion. In conclusion, I would say that 





nothing is more important than to strip 
such verbal juggling of its pretensions of 
progress and philosophic respectability. 
By such pretensions it gains a power of 
evil which its contemptible nature and in- 
trinsic absurdity do not deserve. 





THE TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 


BY GILBERT HAVEN. 


Boston, as, of course, you are aware; 
thinks it is “some on psalm.” The daugh. 
ter of Billings, the famous composer of 
our grandfathers’ days, still lives, or did 
till quite lately, a comely matron of “ only 
eighty.” Ihave heard her talk of her fath- 
er’s tunes—how he composed them, of the 
immediate and long-continued popularity, 
of the reform they introduced into our 
service of song, changing the pathetic 
minors and long-drawn wails into more 
rapid measure and piling up the fugue orna- 
mentation, 

“ Cycle on epicycle. orb on orb,” 

to the immense difficulty and delight of the 
choir and hearers of “ye olden tyme.” Bil- 
lings was the father of the Great Festival 
of last week ; not Beethoven, nor Bach, nor 
Handel, nor Mendelssohn. These German 
intruders may profess to claim all the hon- 
ors as they do all the hours of the festival ; 
but that old-fashioned Yankee singing- 
school teacher is the real maestro, the pater 
Anchises, the stirps et origo of the occasion. 
For he first reduced the singing to sym- 
metry. He gave the people tunes and 
teaching ; he brought the chaos into cosmos, 
and created the Handeland Haydn Society, 
and so the Festival. 

This festival is a triennial affair, and is 
held for five days. It consists, vocally and 
instrumentally, of one hundred players, 
seven hundred and fifty singers, the big 
organ, eight soli (as they print the plural 
of soloist), and Carl Zerahn. Of them 
the most important is Carl Zerahn. He 
marks the immense distance this Society 
has gone over since Billings’s rule. He is a 
tall, not heavy man, looking not unlike 
Charles Sumner, with fuller whiskers and 
dapper-gray moustache. Versed in all 
the intricacies of notes, the most difficult 
music lies open to him like a printed page 
to Mr. Harper. Apt to teach, ruling with 
his baton like an emperor with his word, 
he makes the hundred, thousand, or ten 
thousand as one, under his magnetic sway. 
There is no such marshal of music in the 
United States as Carl Zerahn. Next to 
him are his troops, these seven hundred 
and fifty singers. See them rise, rank 
above rank, on the wings of the platform, 
looking, as one sees only their heads, like 
monstrous swollen peacocks’ wings, stud- 
ded with fair faces, and breaking forth, as 
such wings never can, nor the throat they 
belong to, into marvels of music. 

As he mounts his little music-stand, and 
waves his white rod, these wings of faces 
lift themselves up the length of the legs to 
which they are attached, and stand a 
solid mass of vocal force, ready, like the 
violins below them, or the organ-pipes be- 
hind, to break forth, on the wave of his 
rod, into such sweetness or strength as the 
piece requires. The instruments around 
him file in at the beck of the general, and 
the army of song and sound moves majes- 
tically on. 

The great picces of the week were: 
“ Elijah,” “Isracl in Egypt,” “the Ninth 
Symphony,” Bach’s “Passion Music,” 
Bennett’s “ Women of Samaria,” and the 
“Messiah.” The lighter concerts were 
graceful interludes to these grander ex- 
ercises. Of these “ Elijah” possesses the 
happiest combination of swectness and 
strength, popularity and power. It 
is the favorite of the Society and of 
Boston. The gentle critic of The Tribune, 
who has changed the vitriol vials which he 
threw so freely on the Jubilee exercises for 
Cologne bottles, with which he sprinkles 
as freely all these concerts—this converted 
critic says: “This Society thinks it can 
do ‘Elijah.’” Itdoes. Of thatthereis no 
doubt. It trips neatly along its recitatives, 
carols or sighs its arias, and swells mag- 
nificent in its choruses. Never was it 
better rendered than this year. Its chorus 
and soloists caught the fullness of its 
melody and majesty, so that it grew even 
to its latest tone, and the response of the 
angels to the ascending prophet seemed 
to many a hearer a true song from the 
very Heavens itself, crying to the tri- 
umphant hero, “ Holy! Holy! Holy!” the 
grand hallelujah of eternal victory. 

The Ninth Symphony is the second 
great delight of the Boston choir. It is 
more instrumental than choral, and crowds 
into its rich notes the whole drama of this 
life, and even essays the life to come ; for 
it portrays the struggling and conquering 
soul. What so springlike as its scherzo? 
Every eye shines, every heart dances ‘‘ in 
@ crystalline delight.” Youth is up and 
abroad. Young manhood and woman- 
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death, crowd all their irrepressible spirit 
into the strings. 

Then comes that rare commune of plain- 
tive and cheerful, the adagio and andante 
movements. Married life, growing years, 
peaceful, blissful, with a pathetic minor 
and a golden hope, lap every heart in the 
sweet, sad serenity of home and Heaven. 
The true German idea of the calm de- 
liciousness of married life floats through 
the strains. It has the mellow richness 
of the turtle-dove’s plumage and note— 
intricate, tender, deep. 

This concludes with Schiller’s song of 
joy, which taxes and rewards the chorus 
that performs it. So high is the staff that 
it was said when it was written to be be- 
yond the reach of any human voice. «It is 
also rushed through with an amazing swift- 
ness, that makes the score doubly difficult. 
But the chorus is equal to the situation. 
It leaps up on these highest bars like birds 
on topmost boughs, and pours forth these 
multitudinous notes—a perfect cataract of 
impetuous song. 

The very opposite is Bach’s “ Passion 
Music,” written to embody the tragedy of 
the Crucifixion. Speaking in the very 
language of the Gospels, with sad choruses 
equally pathetic, the music drear with the 
darkness of the hour, it treads the Via 
Dolorosa from the garden to the tomb, 
closing with the weeping mourners 
seated far off over against His sepulcher. 
This service of song, performed first 
in 1729, lay unrepeated for just a cen- 
tury, when Mendelssohn brought it 
out, and the Germans have never allowed 
it since to die. It, however, is too recon- 
dite for the American ear, as yet 
trained; and, so far as most of these six 
thousand ears are concerned, it might be a 
hundred years more in its musical sepul- 
cher, for all their disturbance of it. Bach 
—like tomatoes, Wagner, sourkrout, and 
Wordsworth—must educate his admirers. 
They start in the state of protoplastic ni- 
hilism. It is along whileere they become 
Bachists. Still, the audience caught the 
beauty of many passages, and especially 
felt the solemn majesty of the crucifixion 
chorus, “ Ye lightnings, ye thunders,” 
deep answering unto deep in reverberat- 
ing harmonies, while the closing lamenta- 
tion, “Around the tomb we sit here weep- 
ing,” was sadly refreshing as the fourteenth 











of John, though it lacks that divine con- 
solation. But it turned away with relief 
to the beautiful oratorio of the “ Woman 
of Samaria,” by Dr. Bennett. The in- 
strumentation of the prelude caught 
every ear. Sweet, rich, versatile, it 
ran among the long, grand waves 
of Luther’s “ Judgment Hymn” like sun- 
light dancing on the solemn _ billows 
of the sea, and concluded with a choral 
of great vivacity and beauty. This vivac- 
ity continued through the whole. Only 
two of the choruses were tame. The reci- 
tation was richer than in the old oratorios, 
being itself often an aria. The choir was 
often on its feet, and in several chorals was 
exceedingly brilliant, especially in the one 
“With joy we draw water from the wells 
of salvation.” The bass solo, “ Whoso- 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst,” was superbly 
rendered, deep, tender, and divine. The 
quartette “God is a spirit” was full of 
solemn sweetness. The cry of the woman, 
“ O Lord, thou hast searched me and know 
me,” over her sins,sung by Miss Phillips, 
was of like pathos and grace. Every 
Christian will enjoy this feast of sacred 
song. The “ Messiah” closed the Festival 
with its tender and triumphant strains—a 
mighty crowd hailing the Mighty Saviour. 

Two lessons this festival teaches. First, 
the growth of public taste and culture. 
From the rude beginning of Billings, 
through the levcl meads of Mason, the 
singers and the audience have attained the 
topmost culture of London and Berlin. 
This orchestra is unsurpassed at Leipsic, 
this choir by that of the Crystal Palace. 
Boston has trained herself to the hights 
of European attainment, and does not need 
to go abroad for the finest feast of song. 

But the last and best significance of this 
festival is its scriptural and Christian 
character. No low and loose notions of 
Christ find expression here. As Rev. Mr. 
Martineau says he finds his liberal works 
dry husks compared with the words 
of devout believers, 80 no unevan- 
gelical oratorios find favor or power. 
If any have ever been born, they have 
never lived. If the composer is 
without faith, his composition is full of it. 
How these bursts of prayer and praise leap 
from all the choruses. They ascribe salva- 
tion to the Lamb, they preach the holiness 
and terror of the Lord, they wail in godly 
sorrow, they shout in godly joy. No word 
for broad and free religion floats out on 
these channels of song. Those heresies, 
like the birds of heathendom, are songless. 
Radical clubs neither sing nor pray. 
Christians alone can write. and 
sing the praises of the Great Salvator. 
The oration is a revival sermon. 
Preached in profane Music Hall, it makes 
its very beams rebuke the Pagan errors 
that desecrate its ordinary Sabbath serv- 
ices. May these singers and their song 
drown in their waves of Gospel melody 
the peals of gospelless error, and Icad 
every heart, through the Holy Spirit, to 
that heavenly grace which shall enable it 
to sing on earth and in Heaven that new 
song, “Glory to the Lamb that was slain, 
who hath redeemed us to God through 
his blood, who liveth and reigneth forever 
and ever.” 


THE NATIONAL DEBT AND DUTY 
OF AMERICA TO LABOR. 


BY 





ELIQU BURRITT. 


Tre whole world knows the story of the 
first settlement of this country — what 
kind of people came first to New England ; 
what they came for; what they did, and 
tried todo. Their first great ruling motive 
was a religious object; to establish and 
enjoy therights of conscience. Thatobject 
stood foremost and above all others in their 
coming to America. But there was an- 
other that they established and realized 
more fully than even the rights of con- 
science. That was the rights and dignity 
and rewards of Labor. Never did mere cap- 
ital have less place and power than in the 
first century of colonial history. Never did 
a country owe so much to sheer labor as 
America. The firgt settlers were all poor 
men, comparatively. They all had to bend 
to hard toil and the most frugal fare in sub- 
duing the land to tillage. The whole 
population, pastor and people, were all 
embraced in a working class pure and sim- 
ple. If ever the old maxim was literally 
true, Laborare est orare, to labor is to 
pray, it was true and universal in the New 
England colonies, In no country did 
labor ever earn and deserve a higher right, 
dignity, and enjoyment than in this. In- 
deed, this whole continent seems to have 
been fitted up and held in reserve as the 
happiest home of labor, where it should 
attain to its highest dignity, intelligence, 
and enjoyment as an occupation. Labor 
made the country what it was up to the 
beginning of this century. Labor fought 
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tile elements. It marched ax in hand 
against a hundred thousand stubborn 
forests. It made millions upon millions 
of acres of wilderness to blossom as the 
rose. Take any town or village in the 
country, and we may see what labor has 
done forit. Take its census, andyou will 
find that. ninety-nine in a hundred are the 
sons of mechanics or farmers who were 
once hired men or apprentices. 

Now the first great object that drew the 
first settlers of New England to America 
has ceased to operate on any people in 
Europe. They have long ago ceased to 
come here for the rights of conscience. 
These they can enjoy at home more fully 
than our Puritan forefathers established 
them here in their day. They will come 
here no more for freedom of religious 
faith and worship. Ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred of all these myriads of emigrants from 
Europe come here to er‘oy the rights and 
rewards of labor. Thc gulf stream of this 
emigration, pouring in upon the continent 
on its eastern and western sides, are at- 
tracted by these rewards of labor. So I 
think every one must see and feel that no 
country in the world ever owed so much 
to labor as our own; nor can any other 
country be under such peculiar obligation 
as our own to make the future of labor on 
this continent hopeful, happy, and con- 
tented. There is not an intelligent Amer- 
ican between the two oceans who does not 
see, know, and even boast of what Nature 
has done to make this country the most 
fertile and hopeful field for labor. Within 
the last ten years we have all seen and felt 
what Providence, as well as Nature, in- 
tended in rerard to the rights of labor in 
America. Providence has had a severe 
controversy with us, not for the lack of 
the burnt offerings of our religious faith 
and worship, not for the rights of con- 
science which our forefathers came here to 
establish and enjoy, not for tithes of 
anise and cummin to religious creeds, 
but for smiting with the fists of wicked- 
ness and oppression the rights of African 
labor on this continent. Providence and 
Nature have rebuked this great sin against 
both with a punishment that has madc the 
whole nation tremble. This terrible ex- 
perience is fresh upon us. We all know 
whence it comes and what it means. If it 
has opened our eyes, we must see that 








Providence and Nature, like two avenging 
angels, each with a drawn sword in his 
hand, stand across the road of oppression, 
and they will not smite the ass; but any 
American Balaam that undertakes to curse 
or wrong human labor on this broad land 
that God made for its home and refuge— 
whether that labor be white, black, or 
copper in color. Yet, in sight of these 
two angels standing across the road before 
us; in sight of their drawn swords, still 
red and dripping with the best blood of the 
nation, the offer of a house full of gold is 
tempting a thousand great corporate 
Balaams of capital again to curse and op- 
press labor, or to bar it out of the Canaan 
that the Almighty has promised and pro- 
vided for it on this continent. 
There can be no doubt of the fact. 
Labor has been the great American ques- 
tion in the past,and it is to be the great 
American question of the future. Provi- 
dence has cast usin pretty heavy damages 
for the wrong we have done or suffered to 
be done to labor inour country. We have 
already paid a good deal on this bill of 
costs, and there is a heavy balance yet to 
be paid. This nation cannot afford to 
plunge into new debts of the same charac- 
ter. The lesson should be enough. Are 
we so joined to the idols we have worshiped 
that we should need to be stricken any 
more to break the fascination of this wor- 
ship of wealth? But we shall be stricken 
again and again if the whole nation is not 
on watch and guard against the sin by 
which we have so heavily suffered. Never 
were the tendencies in this dangerous di- 
rection so numerous and powerful as at 
this moment. Since the blow fell that 
crushed slavery, the conflict between capi. 
taland labor seems to have shifted its 
center to the old free states. The area of 
alienation and antagonism seems widen- 
ing; and all the interests of the country 
are disturbed or threatened by the mutual 
estrangement or open hostility of two 
forces which ought to work together as 
harmoniously in socicty as the brain and 
muscle act in the individual man. Both 
capital and labor are forming vast and 
powerful organizations, that resemble the 
armed-peace establishments of jealous 
powers, This is a new phase of their his- 
tory in this country, and it wears a very 
threatening aspect. Opinions of honest 
and intelligent men will differ upon the 
point; but I think the majority must ad- 
mit that labor acted on the defensive in 
forming these organizations—that it fol- 
lowed capital on this line of combination, 
and for its own protection, against the 
force which great corporations or capital- 
ists could bring to bear against it. 
The history of this ‘warfare between 
labor and capital in our Northern States 
is comparatively brief. It is true it began 
to show itself before the joint-stock com- 
pany period, in a small way and at wide 
intervals. But nothing is more evident 
than the fact that it has grown with the 
growth and strengthened with the strength 
of the great corporations of capital. These 
corporations have become the peculiar in- 
stitutions of this country. They have be- 
come a tremendous power in the nation; 
not only a moneyed power, but a political 
power, which no state legislature, nor even 
our National Congress and Government at 
Washington, can resist. Let us glance at 
the rise and progress of this power. It 
was but a few years ago that the first joint- 
stock companies were formed for manu- 
facturing or commercial purposes. They 
were doubtless necessary and valuable for 
producing goods for the home market. 
They employed more labor than the old 
private firms could have done; and paid 
it as well, and perhaps better. But soon 
these independent joint-stock corpor- 
ations found they could not secure the 
home market without another and far 
larger step in combination. They found 
it necessary or desirable to form a kind of 
political confederacy of corporations, to 
act upon the legislation of the country in 
behalf of their common interests. The 
same necessity or motive constrained them 
to extend this confederacy, so as to take 
in many different states and various and 
even opposite interests. Thus the joint- 
stock corporations of New England and 
New York consented to a heavy tax upon 
their coal and iron, as compensation to 
Pennsylvania for her votes to protect their 
goods from foreign competition. When 
New England, New York, and Peunsyl- 
vania could not raise votes enough to this 
end, then they consented to a heavy tax 
on wool and lumber, in order to bring in 
Ohio and Michigan into this confederacy 
of incorporated capital. The same neces- 
sity or motive acted upon this enlarged 
confederacy to expand it still further; to 
bring into “ the ring,” as it has come to be 
called, the great railroad corporations and 
land-grahbing companies, that are grasping 
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sources.” To this complexion we seem to 
behastening. These allied powers of capi- 
tal threaten to get the mastery of our 
National Government. They threaten to 
turn our republic into a great ringpublic ; 
to make our legislation the work of rings ; 
to admit or exclude states by corrupt and 
demoralizing action of lobbies and secret 
caucuses. Even the annexation of Santo 
Domingo is suspected as the work of a 
“ring.” The great questions of peace and 
war—the most momentous matters that 
can concern a nation—all are in danger of 
becoming subject to this ringpublican pol- 
icy. In view, then, of the tremendous 
force these allied powers of capital are 
wielding for their own benefit, I think it 
behooves every patriotic American to look 
well to it that labor shall not be driven to 
the wall before these vast and powerful 
combinations. In discussing the rights and 
conditions of labor, we must look not only 
to its present, but its future, in face of these 
combinations, which are growing more 
powerful in their organization from year 
to year. If we stand by and see it 
wronged and oppressed by these great 
forces, we shall find that the hand that 
broke the bonds of slavery in the Southern 
States will not spare oppression in the 
North, or East, or West. 





MY SONG. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


I prAYeD: O give me power to make a song 
In melody so grand, 80 sweet, so clear, 
In meaning filled with such stern hate of 
wrong, 
That men must hear. 


And while with eager suppliance I knelt 
Divine grace on my spirit softly fell. 

I knew that God had answered me; I felt 
That all was well. 


Forth issuing from solitude, I found 
A populous, broad square, and sang; but 
rea 
On people’s faces, at my song’s first sound, 
Trouble and dread. 


Some paused a moment and passed hurrying 
by ; 
Some staid to frown, then followed with 
shut ears; 
Some left me with slow steps and mournful 
sigh ; 
Bome even with tears. 











‘human organism, delicate but unconquer- 


And when the night had blackened, moon- 
less, chill, 
That great square’s compassings of one 
stone, 
Save for one listener, who listened still, 
I sang alone. 
And, strangely, while I sang that listener 
seemed 
To know my song and murmur it: his hair 
Lay white above wild eyes, from whose depths 
gleamed 
A life’s despair ! 
oo 


INTUITIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Tuenz is perhaps no question of public 
interest on which the woman’s vote prom- 
ises more direct improvement than the 
question of the prohibition or regulation of 
the sale of liquor. It is a point that has 
been debated for years, has been legislated 
upon with appalling frequency, and seems 
yet further from settlement than when the 
Maine Liquor Law was supposed to have 
exorcised the evil spirit forever. Let wo- 
men vote, we are assured, and the matter 
will be speedily and permanently ar- 
ranged. This would bea boon indeed ; for 
a perpetual settlement—that is, a real set- 
tlement—can be only upon the right found- 
ation. Otherwise there is no settlement 
at all, but temporary adjustment, renewed 
upheaval, and constant unrest. Have men 
been bungling over it with ignorant heads 
and unskillful hands all these years? 
“ Place aux dames |” 

“T am convinced,” says the Woman’s’ 
Organ, ‘‘ that, if woman’s intuition and 
emotional force were free to speak 
through the ballot, this greatest crime of 
the age [the liquor traffic], which is doing 
more than all other crimes and causes 
combined to make woman’s heart and 
home desolate, might in its commercial 
sense, be banished within ten years.” . 

I confess I do not precisely understand 
what is meant by banishing this crime in 
its commercial sense; but the notion that 
@ woman’s vote can doin ten years what 
her voice has failed to do in ten thousand 
years seems to me to banish any suspicion 
of common sense. Undoubtedly, if you 
appeal to the woman whose heart and 
home have been made desolate. by a 
drunken husband, her woman’s intuition 
would speak with great emotional force, 
and say that the simple and absolute pre- 
vention of drunkenness was the entire 
suppression of the liquor traffic. With- 
out wine or spirit it is impossible to be 
drunk. Forbid wine and spirit to be sold 
or made, and in a moment, in the twink- 
ing of an eye, drunkenness is swept from 
the face of the earth. 

Nothing can be plainer—not a mathemat- 
ical axiom, not the multiplication-table 
itself; and the only wonder is that we 
should have waited so long, and suffered 
so much in mind, body, and estate, before 
discovering or applying a remedy so sim- 
ple and so accessible. In all the prognos- 
tications of good to arise from woman’s 
vote on temperance I have seen no hint 
of any other mode of action. Women 
Set their face like a flint against intemper- 
ance, and they will suppress it by sheer 
force. They forecast no plans to destroy 
a love of liquor, or to increase self-control 
and self-respect; but they will simply 
make it impossible for their husbands and 
fathers to buy liquor. 

When a suffering woman passionately 
advocates the burning down of the grocery 
which supplies her husband with the bad 
rum that is destroying him; when a com- 
pany of energetic women, out of patience 
with the inefficiency of the laws and with 
the self-indulgence and self-destruction of 
their husbands, go in a body to the dram- 
shop aad empty its contents into the 
gutters, one is not shocked. Human na- 
ture is not infinitely elastic, and breaks if 
put upon too great astretch. But when a 
body of women, who are demanding 
active participation in political manage- 
ment for the purpose of sccuring wise 
laws—when they propose to incorporate 
this vigilance oommitteeship into our 
civil code on the strength of their intu- 
itions, one is tempted to be impatient. 
Has history, they, no lessons which women 
are bound to respect? Ihave yet to sce 
the first evidence that any woman who 
has pronounced judgment in this matter 
has ever taken count of anything in it ex- 
cept the object to be gained, and her “ noble 
purpose” to gain it. One would never 
suspect from the prohibitory arguments 
used that there exists a yast and complex 


able, upon whose mysterious and un- 
changeable laws must be based all meas- 
ures for its benefit, or they will come to 
naught. One would never suspect that 
for centuries human wisdom and human 





at the great public domain of the nation 
under the pictense of “developing its re- 


benevolence had been studying that or- 








though still far from a complete knowledge, 
had yet arrived at some conclusions which 
cannot be overthrown. Nothing of this— 
not even a reference, not even a recognition 
that such a state of things exists—can I find 
in the arguments of the woman party. It 
is true that many men are equally inno- 
cent in regard to it; but women are com- 
ing into politics to supply the deficiencies 
of men. What if they only increase the 
bulk, by adding to them their own? Ifa 
cause is beset with danger because it lies 
on the exact boundary line between indi- 
vidual liberty and public safety, and be- 
cause the evil that threatens on one side 
is immediate and obvious, while the evil 
that threatens on the other is remote, un- 
seen, far-reaching, are we anything helped 
by ever so great re-enforcements of pure 
but unthinking partisans, who see only the 
obvious and never the hidden danger, 
only the individual suffering and never 
the individual inviolability; who have not 
familiarized themselves with past experi- 
ment and past effort, but throw themselves 
into battle for what was long ago lost just 
as enthusiastically as if the fight were 
but this day begun? Intuition has unde- 
niebly its own field to work in, and a 
Woman can find ample use for all that 
Heaven has bestowed upon her; but to 
Tun a political party upon it seems to me 
the very hight of intellectual indolence, 
amounting almost to crime. Have not 
women under the old régime been suffi- 
ciently pampered with this pap? Have not 
women from time immemorial been taught 
that brain work was too severe 
for their ‘‘delicate organization”; that 
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print. (A late writer in Tae InpEPEND- 
ENT speaks as though the Vatican Codex 
were accessible only in Mai’s edition, 
which is an oversight.) Scholars are pre- 
pared by an almost unanimous vote to 
make numerous emendations in the text, 
and still more numerous corrections in 
the English translation. 

Thirdly, the community are prepared 
to receive the changes. There was a time 
when even scholars like Whitby were 
afraid. But a revolution has been 
wrought. By a long series of influences, 
including abundant discussion of text 
readings; and crowned, perhaps, by the 
popular Tauchnitz edition, the whole 
community are intelligently prepared. 
They will not accept a revision for sec- 
tarian purposes; but they will receive a 
fair-minded, scholarly revision, made in 
the interest of the truth. 

These considerations seem to me to be 
the decisive facts and to cover the case. 

Now what are the objections ? 





The possibility of finding other manu- 
scripts is the. most weighty. But this 
would forever prevent a revision, since 
that possibility never can be disproved. 
But those who are aware of the immense 
and long-continued search that has ran- 
sacked every hopeful nook of Europe, 
Western Asia, and North Africa will have 
the most moderate expectations. The in- 
quiry has gone on for two hundred years. 
Most of the manuscripts, including the 
oldest and best, have long been known and 
valued. The Sinaitic is the most remark- 
able exception. At all events, the immense 
mass of material which is known is not 





study and thought were for men; that 
they could jump at all the knowl- 
edge that was necessary for them, 
that necessity being reduced to its 
minimum; and been taught it with a re- 
suit to be met in the hosts of illiterate, in- 
capable women whose frivolities and fol- 
lies furnish a text for every newspaper in 
the land, and (more disastrous still) will 
enstamp themselves with unerring dis- 
tinctness on the generations to which 
they give birth? For those who desire 
and design to keep women away from 
political action and influence it is well 
enough to enfeeble and deteriorate them 
with the notion that intuition is suffi- 


likely to be outweighed by any material 
still hidden from the whole civilized 
world. The supposition is simply in- 
credible. Future discoveries may help 
settle doubtful cases, rather than unsettle 
clear ones. Improbable possibilities are 
no valid reason for retaining known 
blemishes of text or translation. There 
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before it was aware of the presence of tha 
machinery that virtually gives them posseg« 
sion of the high road to India and the dig- 
tant Orient. 

Now this machinery seems to be thefe 
consular and missionary systems, which 
they manage with consummate skill, with 
a view to the object to be gained. The 
consuls in all Oriental ports exert a great 
deal ofinfluence, and wield a diplomatie 
power accorded to them by custom rather 
than by a strict rendering of the internaa 
tional code. It is, therefore, policy to 
maintain consulates in every place wherg 
there may be the least call for them, witha. 
out any ostensible commercial advantage 
to be derived from them; and this is what’ 
France has systematically done, 

Nearly the only consular flags seen, 
flying in the ports of the Red Sea are | 
those of the French ; and what is so pa ‘ 
tent to the eye must of course exert its ins} 
fluence on the mind of the natives, who arg. 
naturally led to believe that this ubiquity. 
of the French is the result of their powen! 
And, in the absence of other consulates, the: 
French consuls have orders from the home 
government to protect all Europeans wha, 
apply to them for this purpose, The exy 
ercise of this power gives them a peculiar 
prestige ; for even the English will scliom| 
interfere in behalf of others than theig: 
countrymen, without direct orders from 
their government. ! 

This presence of French consuls in 
the commercial ports of the Red Sea in« 
duces French traders to settle in them, and 
thus extends French commerce, which’ 
is yearly inclined to become more direc€ 
with the European markets, instead of 
stopping at Cairo as a distributing port. 
And it is a significant fact that nearly alk 
the English and German trade in this sea 
which is quite large, is in the hands of 
French merchants. 

The English have expensive consulates 





can, ¢@9., be no excuse now for retaining 
I John, v, 7, which is found in no old 
manuscript, and was not even contained in 
the first two editions of Erasmus. Why 
should we continue such erroneous ren- 
derings asin Rom., iv, 25, Luke, xi, 41, 
and the like? Why such inadequate, ob- 
solete, or misleading ones as “charity” (for 
Tyndal’s “ love”) in I Cor., xiii.; “ take no 


at a few ports, mainly Massua, in Abyge 
sinia, for the west coast, and in Jidda, the 
port of Mecca, for Arabia. They make 
spasmodic displays of strength in these aq 
times, and spend a great deal of money im 
them; and then leave them for a long} 
while in the hands of subordinate vices, 
consuls, who, being often home merchan 

are but little respected or regarded. The. 








cient; but it is startling indeed when those 





who are urging them on preach the same 
doctrine. No man would commit the 
building of his house to intuition or even 
to a keen moral sense. Shall we then 
commit to it the building of this great 
national temple under whose roof-tree 
alone can life and fortune and sacred 
honor find sanctuary? Masculine igno- 
rance lies in wait on every hand to de- 
stroy it. What shall we say when wo- 
manly intuition comes to the re-enforce- 
ment of masculine ignorance ? 





THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


BY PROF. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D. 


In any question of expediency there 
are commonly reasons on both sides. 
The considerations that are fundamental 
— even when weighty objections re- 


“i considering the proposal to revise 
the English Bible, therefore, we are not 
toask whether there are objections; but, 
which are more weighty and vital, the 
arguments or the objections. AndI con- 
fess that, considerable as are the objec- 
tions, they seem to me altogether subordi- 
nate. Indeed, they hardly meet the issue 
at all. It is asked, Might we not, and 
should we not, have a greatly improved 
version of the Bible? It is answered, We 
cannot have a perfect version yet. Well, 
can we ever? The historic facts them- 
selves are suggestive. King James's ver- 
sion (so called) was completed within 
less than a century of the first attempt to 
translate the Scriptures from the original 
tongues into the English, less than a cen- 
tury from the first printed edition of the 
Greek Testament. Two centuries and a 
half have elapsed since King James's ver- 
sion. That one century saw six or seven 
different English revisions. Then two 
and a half centuries none. That version 
was deemed necessary, although, accord- 
ing to the careful collation of the late Dr. 
Homer, of Newton, only one eighty-fourth 
partin the New Testament, and one 
twenty-eighthin the Old, (not including 
words and passages strictly synonymous, 
and repetitions or particles of no mo- 
ment), is a change from earlier English 
versions. But, according to the estimate 
of the careful Bishop Ellicott, a more con- 
siderable revision ‘‘seems” now requisite 
—the “superior limits” being (in the 
New Testament) about “one change in 
every four verses due to textual criticism, 
and about one change in each verse due to 
grammar and general exegesis.” The case 
is thus much stronger now than then. 

The solid reasons fora revision, then, are: 
First, a real occasion for it, more than ex- 
isted 260 years ago. Ineed not and can 
not here go over the ground: the obsolete 
and, to many, unintelligible words and 
Phrases; the occasional expressions from 
which a changed standard of taste recoils; 
the inconsistent renderings and names; 
the clearly erroneous translations in very 
considerable numbers; the readings of 
the text now admitted to be incorrect. 
That in these respects our English Bible 
can be improved, that it can be made a 
truer exhibition of God’s actual revelation 
to man, is admitted on all hands. It is a 
fundamental fact. Secondly, we are in 
possession of the means to make these 
corrections—at least, a very large number 
ofthem. There has been positive progress 
in Greek and Hebrew scholarship since 
the time of King James, both in the 
logical and grammatical departments. It 
has been aided by large advances in bibli- 
cal archeolory. We are in possession of 
an improved Greek text. Nothing but the 
great care common in copying the Scrip- 
tures saved us here from very serious evils. 
For Erasmus, in publishing his Greek 
Testament, had proceeded with great 
haste anda slender apparatus of inferior 
texts; «o much so that the last six verses 
of vocalypse were wanting in his 
only manuscript of that book, and he 
at first supplied them by translating 
from the Latin Vulgate. 

The original text of Erasmus had under- 
gone some modifications at the time of 
our version ; made, however, on no system, 
and without the use of any good collec- 
tion of various readings. Indeed, no 
serious attention had been turned to the 
subject; no principles of text criticism 
even attempted; none of the ten oldest 
and best manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment, and no copy of the older Latin 
versions, were 80 much as known to our 
translators, 

Since then Mill, Wisstein, Griesbach, 
and other scholars, ending with Tregelles 
and Tischendorf, have devoted an ascer- 
tainable amount of more than two bun- 
dred years of continuous labor to the col- 
lation of manuscripts, versions, and early 
quotations. The facts are now widely 
spread by critical editions; and eight of 





ganism, investigating those laws, and, 


the ten oldest manuscripts are even in 


thought,” Matt., vi, 25; “ carriages,” Acts, 
xxi, 15; “uppermost rooms,” Mark, xii, 
89; “Jesus” for Joshua, Heb., iv, 8; 
“know nothing by myself,” I Cor., iv, 4; 
and many others, together with the very 
abundant confusion of tenses. The possi- 
bility of finding other manuscripts has no 
bearing here. 

want of adequate acquaintance with 
certain versionshas been urged as an ob- 
jection. The Syriac, old Latin, Gothic, 
Ethiopic, and Coptic have been men- 
tioned. But here two things are exagger- 
ated—our ignorance of these versions and 
their importance. Many scholars are 
competent to deal with the first three, 
the more important. Were it otherwise, 
a knowledge of the true text is far more 
essential than of any version or versions. 
The latter can decide only very doubtful 
cases. The objection in its strongest form 
is not of a decisive nature. 

Another objection is the want of abso- 
lute agreement on the text and the trans- 
lation. This will always exist. But, as 
Ellicott remarks, probably one-half. the 
questioned readings would be decided at 
once by general consent. Then let us have 
these. The same is probably true of trans- 
lations. There would be no dispute over 
such renderings as ‘‘ye are in all things 
too superstitious”—Acts, xvii, 22, Let us 
have these corrections. 

Another objection is the liability to mar 
the English of our present version. Were 
the liability greater, perhaps the Lord 
would forgive the awkwardness of our 
style for the correctness of our rendering; 
especially if we did our best. Besides, it 
is a high stretch of purism to assert that 
the power of writing good English is lost. 
Uniformity of style, moreover, might be 
secured by requiring the vocabulary em- 
ployed to be limited to that of the author- 
ized version, And, lastly, there are very 
many passages where the English is feeble, 
and ought to be mended. This remark 
applies with force to many of the supplied 
words in italics, 

Another objection respects the feasibili- 
ty of the measure—the possibility of find- 
ing a competent and acceptable body of 
revisers. For one, I say, Let the Church of 
England take the work in hand, as it did 
the former. Let it use its own high schol- 
arship and call in all avaiiable help. I 
have no jealousy of Churchmen or of En- 
glishmen. Historically and otherwise, it 
is fairly the prerogative of the Church of 
England. It is impracticable to use Ameri- 
can or Continental scholarship, except for 
consultation and criticism. Let that 
church proceed wisely and not rashly, 
underdoing rather than overdoing; seek- 
ing a widespread criticism and co-opera- 
tion before reaching final results. Let the 
revisers give us as fair and good a revision 


, as they are able; and, as our fathers gave 


up their Geneva version—from which 
John Robinson preached them his farewell 
sermon—so will Christians of the present 
day accept a really improved version. 

It must be remembered that the text of 
Erasmus was, so to speak, accidental, and 
has no prescriptive right from its priority ; 
and that the excellent but imperfect work 
of 260 years ago cannot bind the scholar- 
ship and Christianity of the present and 
the future. <A true conservatiom is that 
which appeals from the text of Erasmus 
and the translators of King James to the 
true text and the “ ¢ruve translation.” 





THE FRENCH IN THE ORIENT. 
BY PROF. WM. WELLS, 


Srxce the days when the First Napoleon 
pitched his tents in the shadow of the 
Pyramids the French have been possessed 
with an irrepressible ambition of power, if 
not of place, in the Orient. 

Having made the Mediterranean a 
French lake, and conquered large and 
wealthy provinces on the nerthern shores 
of Africa, they have extended their influ- 
ence into modern Egypt and fairly taken 
possession of the Pasha. The ship canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez is virtually a 
French enterprise, through the energy of 
Lesseps; and, in addition to this, they 
have been secretly extending their influ- 
ence along the Red Sea, with the evident 
a this also a“ French 


Their power and inffuence in all this 
region are so patent that it will be an in- 
teresting and: instructive study to know 
what they have gained, and to investigate 
the system that has brought them so much 
success. It willbe observed that the French 
have done comparatively little in the line 
of exploration among the negro tribes of 
the interior of Africa; they seem to have 
confined their efforts mainly to the semi- 
civilized and Mohammedan portions of the 
country, and to have directed them in the 
line of political or commercial influence. 
And they have done this so quietly that 





the world has been astonished by results 





French manage to run their consulates fo 
a very small amount of money—somes 
times not a thousand dollars annually ; and 
thus keep up a large number of them, thak 
gain their influence by intrigue and dipla¢ 
macy rather than by show and bluster. * 

It would, for instance, be scarcely possie 
ble for France, witb its careful and diploe 
matic system, to get into such trouble. 
with a native province as did Cameron, 
the English consul at Massua, with Kings 
Theodore of Abyssinia. The people of 
this port insist that the trouble of Cameron 
and his countrymen was largely caused by 
his own coarse and ungentlemanly com 
duct toward the king, as he was habité 
ually intoxicated, and while in this con~ 
dition would do things that greatly, 
irritated the negro monarch, and finally, 
put England to an expense of sixty mib 
lions of dollars to sustain British prestige 

The French consul at Massua was 
a man of sterling character and 
very extensive information regarding the 
interior country and tribes, being one 
of the most celebrated of the African exv 
plorers in that region. His popularity, 
was so great that, while consul for anotheg 
power, one of the native princes almos¢ 
forced on him the government of a prod 
vince, that this latter might have the prow 
tection of French influence in its ruler, tha 
natives not being acute enough to draw the 
line of power vetween the foreign consud 
and the home chief. 

This astuteness of the French in dealing 
with their Mohammedan allics extenda 
even to their missions. The English hava 
spent immense sums in their mission stan 
tions in Abyssinia, and seem to have dona 
little or nothing in the line of converting 
the natives. The French missionaries, 
who commenced their work at a lates 
period, claim that they have made sixty 
thousand Catholics in this country; and 
they have now four flourishing stations—« 
one in the port of Massua, and one in tha 
distant Schoa. Buta French missionary 
always acts in the interest of France while 
propagating his religion. They are mainly 
Jesuits, and consequently the most cnilieh 
of political agents ; and the Emperor madg 
it a portion of bis -policy to sustain thes@ 
missions in Abyssinia, well knowing thag 
all the souls that were gained for tha 
Catholic religion were so many friends fam 
the temporal policy of France. 
These apostles of the faith were thd 
safest agents that France could have; 
while seeming to have nothing to do wi 
the national policy, and being free fromx 
the reclamations of other powers, they 
were more effective instruments of diplos 
macy than even ambassadors or consul 
France is trying this same policy with sus 
cess in other portions of the Orient, espet 








cially in the district of Lebanon, Every! 
native that these Jesuits bring within theis 
influence becomes a fanatical friend of the 
French, and is ready to co-operate in ext 
tending French power over the entire 
Orient. 

These diplomatic acts have given the 
French great influence throughout the Leq 
vant, and have made the Suez Canal 
strip of France connecting Africa 

Asia, and were fast extending the prest! 

of the “ Great Nation” along the shores 








the Red Sea. During the festal 
monies attending the grand opening of 
Canal, Lesseps is said to have declared that 
the Red Sea would soon be a French |} 

as the Mediterranean already is; and h 
prophecy seemed to be looking to no un< 
certain realization. But he may realize th 
truth of the homely saying, “ Many 
slip ’twixt cup and lip.” He’ was the pef 


of the Empress, and her misfortunes may 
be his. 


The fearful humiliation of France hag 
been attended by a loss of prestige in the 
Orient. Even Algiers takes advantage of 
the absence of native troops in the prison< 
ers’ camps of Germany to revolt agains{ 
her hard masters; and the Khedive o 
Egypt, who had almost become a 
of France, begins to see that he is depen 
ing on a broken reed, and is halting in 
social and political imitation of a coun! 
that is now so downcast and dem 
In his commercial speculations in co 
and other products of the soil he has beent 
largely sustained by French credit, andl 
been very reckless in the use of it. 

The bankruptey of France will exten® 
itself to him and his enterprises, and 
rumors are now very rife in Egypt that 
great efforts are being made to sell the 
Canal to an English company. Englan® 
never did like the undertaking, and would; 
rejoice to see it in such ea = would 
take it out of the hands of Fran 
Emperor had commenced buildin, 
tensive port, ~ a favorable nding on 
the entrance of Babel Mandeb; but ~ 
want of funds capone the operations, 
even the missions are —— for want 
the accustomary means that flow to them 
from Lyons and Rome. French influence 
in all its spheres is now suffering a rebufh 





in the Orient from which it ma: 
ry DOl AOC 
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THE iNDEPENDENT. 





The Fudependent. 
DECORATION DAY. - — 


BY HENRY A. CASTLE. 


floss of the Union! Never in vain 
Came the appeal of your stricken land. 

Proudly we hail you, now, once again 
Victors o'er Treason’s deluded band. 


Bwell the loud anthem of triumphs won. 


Shatter the skies with your ringing cheers. 


Columbia, girt with her spangled zone, 
Rises to reign a thousand years. 


L thousand years, while history’s page, 
*Lumined with sun-shafts woven through, 

Freshens your glory from age to age, 
Linking their brotherhood back to you. 


Twine sweet wreaths for your comrades slain, 


Holiest martyrs of all the years ; 
Darve their deeds on the deathless stone, 
Bathed in affection’s priceless tears ; 


Comrades of battle and march and camp, 
In sunshine and shadow true and tried, 
Whose valor the crimson siguet-stamp 
Of death bas solemnly verified. 
Bleeding hearts have their names embalmed. 
Loving souls hold their memory dear. 


Fondly to garland their lowly tombs 
Softly and sadly we gather here. 


Beatter the blooms of the affluent spring, 


White as the page of their pure young love, 


Red as their life-blood offering, 
Sweet as the seraph-swept bowers above. 


Then softly and sadly, with chastened steps, 


Turn from the doubly hallowed ground, 
And leave them to sleep in their tufted tents, 
With the sentinel angels posted ’round. 





RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 


POWER IN AMERICA.* 
BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 
No. XLI. 


ACTIVITY AND PROGRESS OF THE 
ABOLITIONISTS. 


Two features of the early stages of the 
uprising against slavery were peculiarly 
striking and suggestive. There was the 
manifest failure of those carly pioneers to 
comprehend the magnitude and invet- 


ae 


The debate on granting the use of the 
hall to the Society, in which several mem- 
bers participated, and in which Mr. Rug- 
gles, of Fall River, spoke with command- 
ing eloquence and power for the right of 
free discussion, and the speeches made 
during the evening, exerted a potent in- 
fluence on the members of the legislature, 
the effects of which were manifested before 
the close of the session. The Society con- 
tinued its meeting during the next day, 
and speeches breathing the spirit of self- 
consecration and devotion to the cause 
were made. It was especially manifested 
in the speech of Rev. Mr. Root, of Dover, 
New Hampshire. ‘‘The great moral war,” 
he said, ‘‘is but begun. The collision of 
truth with error, of duty with expediency 
will produce commotion; but truth and 
duty must and will prevail. Should my 
name reach the next gencration, let it be 
found in connection with abolition. I 
would sooner be execrated as a Tory of the 
Revolution than be known hereafter as one 
who stood aloof from the movements now 
in progress for laying the last stone on the 
yet unfinished Temple of Liberty. But 
above all, when I am summoned to judg- 
ment, let me then be found to have been 
the unflinching friend of God’s poor.” 


Mr. May commented with great plain- 
ness of speech upon the fact that in the 
city of Boston the cause of impartial lib- 
erty was shut out from all the halls and 
churches under the control of its citizens. 
He referred to the fact that the colored and 
other citizens of Massachusetts suffered 
serious abridgment of their privileges, that 
slaveholders might not be disturbed in 
their unrighteousness. He maintained, too, 
that the citizens of New England were im- 
plicated in the sin of slavery, and were for- 
bidden to repent and do works meet for 
repentance. He avowed his readiness to 
wear the chain himself, rather than remain 
silent in view of the great wrongs man 
was inflicting on his fellow. 

Mr. Garrison, referring to the accusa- 
tion made against him of using harsh lan- 
guage, declared that he was not eager to 
repel that accusation, for he could not suf- 
fer himself to be turned aside from the 
warfare against merciless oppressors to dis- 
cuss the proprieties of diction with cap- 
tious critics. ‘“ Who,” he asked, “are my 
accusers? The entire South, reeking with 


actively engaged in their work, and meet- 
ing its peculiar exigencies, their brethren 
at the West were not idle; nor were they 
without their share of vicissitudes, sub- 
stantially like those in the New England 
and Middle States, though affected by the 
composite character of the population, even 
then, of that section of the country. The 
fact, too, that the defenders and abettors 
of slavery, there as elsewhere, made de- 
mands against which many who were not 
Abolitionists revolted, like John Quincy 
Adams, in behalf of the right of petition, 
and Mr. Lovejoy for the freedom of the 
press, exerted its influence. Concerning 
Illinois Dr. Edward Beecheer says that in 
it “there was an original leaven of anti- 
slavery principles in its earliest settlement, 
and preceding the discussions at the East; 
and the influence of this, added to that of 
papers from the East, awakened an ex- 
tensive interest in the subject over the 
whole state.” But, while there might 
have been this “leaven of anti-slavery,” 
the prevailing tone of thought and feeling, 
as the great body of its early settlers were 
from slavcholding states, was the reverse. 
Accordingly it was seen, in the ejection of 
Mr. Lovejoy’s press from St. Louis, that, 
when the lines were drawn, the vast pre- 
ponderance of the popular sentiment and 
influence were on the side of the oppress- 


*TThese facts, more clearly developed a 
week later by the Alton riots and the 
murder of Lovejoy than by any previous 
demonstration, decided many minds, be- 
fore hesitating, that the time had come for 
concerted action. Accordingly, when the 
convention of ‘‘the friends of the slave 
and of free discussion,” called to meet at 
Upper Alton, Illinois, on the 26th of Oc- 
tober, 1837, was broken up by the intru- 
sion of pro-slavery men, who took the or- 
ganization of the meeting into their own 
hands, adopted pro-slavery resolutions, 
and then dissolved the meeting, the sup- 
porters of law and order, whatever their 
views upon slavery had hitherto been, 
then saw, in the words of Dr. Beecher, 
that “some organized, systematic effort 
was absolutely neccessary to save our own 
liberties from the ruthless hands of un- 
principled men.” 

A new call was issued, and two days 
later the convention met and formed the 


eracy of the evil to be removed, or the 
tremendous grasp in which it held the na- 
tion in its every department of individual 
and associated life. There was, too, an 
enthusiastic but unwarranted confidence 
in a speedy triumph. Evidences abound. 
They are secn in the proceedings of anti- 
slavery conventions and anniversaries, in 
the anti-slavery reports, speeches, and 
journals, of those days. Even Mr. Garri- 
son, whose abilities and opportunities of 
judging were certainly not of an inferior 
order, shared largely in these illusions of 
hope and in this evident underestimate of 
the greatness and severity of the contest 
on which they had entered. Though 
much be conceded to the charm of novelty, 


pollution and blood—slaveholders, slave- 


dealers, slave-drivers, recreant priests and 
lynch committees, Northern apologists for 
crime, and terror-stricken recreants to lib- 
erty—all charge me with using hard lan- 
guage! Am I to give heed to such in- 
structors, or aini to suit their tastes? 
While millions are groaning in bondage 
and women sold by the pound in our 
country it is solemn trifling to think of 
sitting down coolly to criticise the phrase- 
ology of those who are pleading and toil- 
ing for their deliverance.” 

Resolutions were introduced by Mr. 
Stanton .censuring the action of members 
of Congress who had voted to deny the 





the enthusiasm of youth, and the pardon- 
able confidence of the neophyte, unhack- 
neyed as yet and without the lessons 
gained in the stern school of experience, 
it is difficult to account for these oversan- 
guine expressions. Especially is this soin 
view of the determined opposition they 
‘were obliged to encounter, almost always 
and everywhere, in their attempts to reach 
the popular ear and heart. Not only 
were they excluded, as they complainingly 
asserted, from churches and halls; buf 
they were driven by rioters from their own 
quarters, and hardly permitted to walk 
the streets without the hootings and 
sometimes the more personal and physical 
violence of the mob. Nor was this the 
miere temporary ebullitionof the hour. It 
continued until no inconsiderable number 
of those early and sanguine men and wo- 
men felt constrained to come out of both 
churches and parties, as hopelessly in 
bondage to this haughty and dominating 
power of the land. 

Doubtless it was well it wasso. Tad 
they fully comprehended the desperate 
nature of the struggle, fathomed the depth 
of their country’s degradation and peril, 
gauged the full measure of its apostasy 
and the slow progress of truth, had they 
known the extent of the great and terri- 
ble wilderness on which they had entered, 
and the length of their journeyings to the 
promised land, the hearts of many would 
have sunk within them, and they might 
have relinquished the attempt before it 
was begun. 

During the ycars of 1834-5 the opera- 
tions of the New England Anti-slayery 
Society, which had, owing to the forma- 
tion of the American Society, taken the 
name and become the Massachusctts Anti- 
slavery Society, were conducted on a 
more extended scale than ever. It em- 
ployed efficient agents, while several 
other gentlemen of capacity, zeal, and 


right of petition ; applauding John Quincy 
Adams; calling upon the whole people of 
the Commonwealth to rally to the rescue 
of the Constitution and to the cause of 
God’s perishing poor; invoking the legis- 
lature to request their representatives to 
vote for the 
slavery and the slave-trade ‘in the District 
of Columbia; and summoning the people 
to vote for no member of the national or 
state legislature who is not in favor of the 
freedom of speech and of the press, and 
of the right of petition. He delared that 
the resolutions were not designed to have 
a partisan bearing ; but that they spoke of 
the duties not of a party, but of all parties 
and creeds. 

Rev. Robert B. Hall approved of all the 
resolutions but the last. That he opposed 
because he deprecated political action, 
which would, he thought, excite much 
clamor and do much harm. Mr. Garrison 
expressed much surprise at such a senti- 
ment from one of the original signers of 
the declaration adopted by the convention 
at Philadelphia, in whic’: it was expressly 
proclaimed that Abe’: .onists were to use 
“moral and poli‘:..i action” for the re- 
moval of slavery. He avowed that Abo- 
litionists ought not to vote for any man 
who would not maintain the right of peti- 
tion and vote for the abolition of slavery 
when Congress had the power. Abo- 
litionists, he maintained, had nothing to 
do with politics, as understood among 
politicians and political parties of the day ; 
but “they have something to do with 
politics so far as relates to this question.” 

Mr. Stanton maintained that the motto 
of Abolitionists is: ‘Duty is ours—con- 
sequences are God’s.” Political action, he 
contended, was then bad, and would be, 
though Abolitionists should remain silent. 
‘Shall the people,” he asked, “so act as 
to renovate the politics of this country, 








immediate abolition of 


and thus save our libertics; or shall they 


eloquence largely contributed to the ad- 
Its fourth 


vancement of the cause. 


slumber on until they have passed away 
forever?” The resolutions were unani- 
mously passed with the exception of the 








“Tilinois State Anti-slavery Society.” Hav- 
ing perfected their organization, adopted 
a constitution, and chosen their officers, 
Elihu Wolcott being president and E. P. 
Lovejoy secretary and chairman of execu- 
tive committee, they discussed and 
adopted a series of resolutions, at once 
comprehensive and thorough, and based 
upon the great principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Word of 
God. Among the resolutions was one de- 
claring that “the cause of human rights, 
the liberty of speech and of the press, imper- 
atively demands that the press of the Alton 
Observer be re-established at Alton, with 
its present editor”; and pledging them- 
selves, with the aid of Alton friends and 
“by the help of Almighty God,” to take 
measures for itsre-establishment. A pream- 








ble, couched in language of singular solem- 
nity and force, prefixed to the constitution, 
and also a declaration of sentiments, re- 
ported by Dr. Beecher, were adopted. Fifty- 
five signatures were appended to the consti- 
tution. A committee consisting of Messrs 
Wolcott, Beecher, and Carter were ap- 
pointed to issue an ‘‘ address to the citizens 
of the state onthe subject of slavery, free- 
dom of speech, of the press, etc.” That also 
was a paper of singular ability and elo- 
quence, planting the cause on the high 
ground of Christian principle, and enunci- 
ating with great clearness and force the pri- 
mal truths of human rights and the para- 
mount claims of God’s Holy Word. But the 
strong Southern element which entered 
so largely into the population of Illinois 
prevented any very gencral adoption of 
such sentiments, however scriptural and 
republican in spirit and purpose. There 
were ever faithful men and women, 
churches and communities; but the great 
body joined in the gencral apostasy, con- 
senting to, if not defending, the great 
wrong. 

Ohio was scttled, especially its eastern 
and northern portions, by a different class 
of citizens. There the New England ele- 
Ment was strong; and, being removed 
from the corrupting influences of cities 
and of commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests, society, at least in many localities, 
did not deteriorate as rapidly and fatally 
as did that which was left behind. There 
were many strong and earnest men in the 
Abolition ranks, and many active anti- 
slavery associations; though the southern 
portion of the state, like Indiana and illi- 
nois, was strongly tinctured with pro- 
slavery sentiments, which had secured 
legislation and laws enacted in their inter- 
est and at their behests. Its state society 
(of which Leicester King, some years after- 
ward nominated as a candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency by the Liberty party, was 


annual meeting was held in January, 1836, 
in the city of Boston. Its committee of 
arrangements had been refused the use of 
all the churehes and halls large enough to 
accommodate its members ; and they were 
compelled to hold the meeting in their 
little room in Washington street, used for 
ordinary purposes and for the meetings of 
the executive committee and others 
during the year. Earnest and radical 
anti-slavery speeches were made by Pro- 
fessor Charles Follen, William Goodell, 
Rev. Cyrus P. Grosvenor, Rev. Orange 
Scott, Henry C. Wright, and others. 
Its fifth anniversary was held, in Jan- 
uary, 1837, in the loft of the stable at- 
tached to the Marlboro’ Hotel. Its report» 
‘which was very elaborate, was read by 
Mr. Garrison. The meeting was addressed 
by. Amos Dresser, who gave a narrative 
of the cruel treatment he had received in 
Tennessee, the recital of which excited 
deep and tearful emotion. Rev. Samuel 
J. May eloquentiy referred to the fact that 
the Society could not secure a comfortable 
place of meetivg in his native city; that 
every church and hall had been closed 
against them, and that they were driven 
into a stable. The legislature had been 
applied to for the use of the hall of the 
house of represengatives for an evening 
meeting of the Society; and its application 
bad been successful, the members from 
Boston, however, generally voting against 
it. Referring to this fact, Henry B. Stan- 
ton wittily said: “ When Boston votes we 
go into a stable, but when the state votes 
we go into the State House. 

On the evening of the 25th of January 
the pioneer anti-slavery society, as its 
friends affectionately styled it, assembled, 
for the first time, in the hall of the house 
of representatives. Rev. Orange Scott 
was the first speaker. He maintained 
that the sum and substance of anti-slavery 
doctrines are that “ slavery is sin and must 
be immediately abandoned.” Mr. Stanton 
ppoke in support of resolutions in favor of 
the immediate abolition of slavery and of 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia, 
an@-of the right of petition. While he 
was speaking an effort was made to create 
a disturbance by persons near the entrance 
of the hall. But Mr. Stanton, after a mo- 
meni’s ‘pause, proceeded in his speech 
with great eloquence and power, com- 
pletély cowing the mob spirit and ‘en- 
chaining ‘the attention of the audience. 
The reporter failed in his task, because, as 
he said, “he would not attempt to report 
a whirlwind or a thunderstorm.” Ellis 
Grey Loring made a learned argument in 
support of a resolution, declaring that the 
allegiance to his country, to liberty, and 
to God-required that évery man should be 
an abolitionist and should openly espouse 
the éhtislayéry cause. 


* Entered according te Act of Congress, by H. 0. 


ing vote of Mr. Hall. 


persistently proclaimed afterward by the 
same individuals, so positive then. 

Nor were there wanting similar demon- 
strations in the other New England States, 


society. In the central and western por- 
tions of the state, more largely settled 
from New England, there was much ac- 
tivity. In New Jersey there was little at- 
tempted and little accomplished. In Penn- 
sylvania there had been a sad reaction 
since the days when the old Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society was a power there and 
did so much to keep that Common- 
wealth moored to its great founder and 
to those of the Revolution. But its con- 
tiguity to the slave states, and the large 
German element, mainly intent on material 
good, gave little encouragement or suc- 
cess to anti-slavery efforts; though there, 
as elsewhere, they were made, 

Indeed, in consequence of anti-slavery 
agitation, both within and without the state, 
a convention was called, mainly by leaders 
of the Democratic party, at the capital, 
professedly to strengthen the bonds of the 
Union, though really to discountenance 
and put down such agitation. It failed, 
indeed, in the language of Judge Wood- 
ward, who was a member, and in sym- 
pathy with its object, because Thaddeus 
Stevens, then in the zenith of his powers 
and popularity, “ ridiculed the convention 
into nothingness.” He failed, however, in 
his efforts in the same direction in the 
convention for revising the constitution ; 
for, with all his powers, he could not pre- 
vent that body from inserting the word 
“white” into the suffrage clause of that 
instrument. The ignominy and partisan 
profligacy of that action were evinced by 
the umblushing request, which seems to 
have been regarded, set forth in a me- 
morial from Buck’s County to that con- 
vention, in which it was urged, as a reason 
why the word ‘‘ white” should be inserted, 
that negro votes sometimes controlled 
elections; “‘and that at the last election 
one member of assembly, the county com- 
missioner, and auditor are [were] returned 
as clected by the force of the votes of 
blacks, when the opponents would have 
been elected except for the negro suffrage.” 





Bowss, in the year 1870, in the District. Court of the 
Uae Baas te We Boutherg District of New York, 





While Eastern Abolitionists were thus 


last, and that passed with only the dissent- 
That vote fully and 
unreservedly committed the members of 
the Massachusetts Anti-slavery Socicty to 
political action for the removal of slavery 
where Congress possessed the power 
under the Constitution of the United 
States; and is very significant, especially 
as viewed in connection with the oppo- 
site non-voting policy so loudly and so 


though in none were they so rigorous and 
well sustained. Still in all these were 
societies and active efforts, more or less 
effective; and this was specially true of 
New York. The city was the headquarters 
not only of its own, but of the national 


president) held a convention in April, 
1835, continuing three days. At this con- 
vention, in addition to a consideration of 
the general subject, particular attention 
was paid to’the condition of the colored 
people in the state, as also to the inhu- 
man and barbarous laws which not only 
disgraced its statutes, but which were 
only too faithfully executed by its inhabit- 
ants, especially by those residing in and 
near Cincinnati and on the borders of the 
Ohio River. 

Indeed, a prominent feature of the 
meeting was the reading and discussion of 
two very ableand exhaustive reports from 
committees appointed to consider “the con- 
dition of people of color,” and the ‘laws 
of Ohio” concerning them. These laws 
forbade the entrance into the state of 
negroes and mulattoes without giving two 
freehold sureties to the amount of five 
hundred dollars for their good behavior 
and for their support if they should be- 
come a public charge. The penalty for 
not giving such sureties was “to be re- 
moved in the same manner as is required 
in the case of paupers.” By another sec- 
tion it was enacted that if “ any person be- 
ing a resident of this state shall employ, 
harbor, or conceal any such negro,” he 
shall pay asum not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars, and be liable for his support 
if he became a public charge. By 
another statute it was enacted that no 
black or mulatto person should give evi- 
dence in court in a controversy or case in 
which a white person was involved. 

It was easy, of course, for the com- 
mittee to point out not only the inhuman- 
ity and wickedness of such legislation, 
but its unconstitutionality—or, at least, its 
incompatibility with the constitution of 
the state, which declares “ that ALL are 
born free and independent, and have cer- 
tain natural and inalienable rights.” Nor 
was it any less easy to point out the evil 
workings of such statutes on the people 
thus hampered and held incheck and con- 
straint by them. “Few amongst the 
whites,” they say, “ would be able to ob- 
tain sureties on such conditions; and 
much less blacks, who are strangers and 
penniless, and against whose race there 
exists a general prejudice.” As if to 
make their condition insupportable, all 
persons were forbid hiring or employing 
them. And if,in spite of all such cruel 
and unjust disabilities, any should suc- 
ceed in life,and amass wealth, then came 
in the section forbidding their evidence in 
court on any subject in which a white 
man is involved. It was but a legitimate in- 
ference when the committee declared that 
the “influence of such laws could not be 
otherwise than destructive to their moral 
and intellectual character and their 
pecuniary interests. Mental debasement, 
moral degradation, self-disrespect, un- 
yielding prejudice on the part of the 
whites, and the most distressing poverty 





are the natural and necessary consequences 
of their pernicious, unjust, and impolitic 
laws.” 

Consequently the committee on the 
condition of the colored people ‘“ was 
obliged to report that of the estimated seven 
thousand and five hundred in the state, as 
a class, we find them ignorant, many of 
them intemperate and vicious,” intemper- 
ance, ignorance, and lewdness “ being 
their besetting vices; that, instead of seek- 
ing to gain freeholds, and depending upon 
farming for subsistence, they congregate 
in towns, and become day laborers, barbers, 
and menial servants.” There were, how- 
ever, redeeming facts, and satisfactory 
mention was made of “a settlement in 
Stark County, where there were three 
hundred people, mostly farmers,” with a 
meetinghouse, schoolhouse, the whole, 
with few exceptions, abstaining from in- 
toxicating drinks. 

A more specific inquiry was made, in 
the spring of 1835, by the Anti-slavery 
Society of Lane Seminary, into the condi- 
tion of the twenty-five hundred colored 
people of Cincinnati. From its report it 
appears that, as far back as 1829, a system- 
atic effort was made by its citizens to aid 
in the removal of the free people of color 
from the United States). This movement 
not only excited the passions and preju- 
dices of the lower stratum of society, but 
inspired the action of the commanding 
classes and of the authorities. The trust- 
ees of the township issued a proclamation 
that any colored man who did not fulfill the 
requirements of the law should leave the 
city. But, as that was simply impossible, 
only a small portion could or did leave. 
The mob then attempted to expel them by 
force; and for three days riot run wild 
in the city. The colored people, appeal- 
ing in vain to the city authorities, barri- 
caded their houses, and thus alone the 
fury of the rioters was resisted. They 
afterward sent a deputation to Canada, to 
find a place of refuge under a monarchy 
which a republic refused them. The 
reply of the governor was as reassuring 
to them as it was severe and damaging to 
the recreant citizens of the Union. ‘‘ Tell 
the republicans,” he said, “on your side 
of the line that we royalists do not know 
men by their color. Should you come 
to us, you will be entitled to all the 
privileges of the rest of Her Majesty’s 
subjects.” In consequence of this gracious 
permission, larze numbers emigrated ; and 
in & few years more than a thousand 
found a home in what was called Wilber- 
force Settlement. 

Those who remained, however, suffered 
every indignity and injustice. Public 
schools and mechanical associations were 
closed against them, and the most ordi- 
nary labor was refused them—a clergy- 
man, in one instance, dismissing a mem- 
ber of his church from his employment 
because it was against the law to employ 
him. The poor man, spending many 
days in the unavailing search for employ- 
ment, and returning to the minister for 
advice, received the disheartening reply: 
“T cannot help you; you must go to 
Liberia.” Thus did the spirit of slavery 
everywhere reveal itself to be the same 
heartless and fiendish element, disturbing 
alike the normal condition of society and 
of the individuals of which that socicty 
was composed. Men under its influ- 
ence lost much of their manhood, and 
communities were made willing to ex- 
hibit the most revolting features of bar- 
barism itself. 


At and Artists, 


LANDSCAPES IN THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY. 


“Tre Golden Hour,” by William Hart, is 
one of the largest and, perhaps, the most 
beautiful landscape of the exhibition. Mr. 
Hart has attempted what subjects him to se- 
vere criticism—and that is, the painting of a 
highly-colored picture. ‘(nat tue culoring is 
“forced” no one, not even the artist, will 
deny; but, in assuming, as he does, that this 
is an artistic license, he certainly bas 
given to this subject a wonderful effect of 
sunlight, with as little display of paint as 
could well be. Thesun is not in the picture; 
but the warm, golden light it throws upon 
the landscape is admirable. The composi- 
tion is hardly worthy the coloring. The 
large, disproportionate trees that cover so 
much of the canvas are too formal, and their 
foliage too “clumpy”’ and smooth. If Mr. 
Hart’s trees were shaken out, and the atmos- 
phere allowed to circulate freely through 
their tops, they would look more like them- 
selves in his pictures. 

“The Narrows, Lake George,’ by D. 
Huntington. When an artist has the ability 
to execute such fine portraits as has Mr. 
Huntington, itis a wonder that he will at- 
temptalandscape; or, if he does it asa diver- 
sion, why will he exhibit it, with the damaging 
effect it has upon his fair fame? There are 
better landscapes in the exhibition executed 
by artists that Mr. Huntington would, doubt- 
less, ignore. This landscape is uncongenial 
in color, and has bech teased in its manipula- 
tions. 

“St. Regis Lake, Adirondack Mountains,” 
by E. D. Nelson. There are not many pic- 
tures painted so honestly as is this—a quiet, 
unaffected representation of one of Nature’s 
solitary retreats. Mr. Nelson has evidently 
undertaken to give us the realistic and the 
poetic combined in this effort, and no one 
can look upon this picture without virtually 
adding to his experience a visit to St. Regis 
Lake. The mountains, the trees, and the 
rocks are portraits, without being divested of 
the charms of light and atmosphere. 

James McEntce’s most attractive work in 
the present collection is “The Danger Sig- 
nal.”’ It is attractive more in rezard to the 
subject than to its execution; for much bet- 
ter work is embodied in his “October After- 
noon.” The “ Danger Signal”? is truly ‘‘sen- 
sational.”’? The light of the locomotive does 
not come to us with such telling effect as it 
would had he painted more night in his pic- 
ture. ‘October Afternoon” is happy in sky, 
distance, and foreground; but the middle- 
—_ is dry and too hot—burnt, like brick- 








**Genesee Meadows,” by J. W. Casilcar, is 
one of the happiest of gray pictures. Noth- 
ing could be more aerial than that sky and 
distance, or more truthful in perspective than 
the long lines of the meadows. 

‘““Winter in the Adirondacks,” by James 
M. Hart. Mr. Hart has painted truthfully 
what he has undertaken—has done well; but 
the subject can find very little response in 
the human heart. Such a winter as is here 
depicted is the corpse of a beautiful sum- 
mer, Thereis nothing in the picture to re- 
deem it. It is a dead, dreary scene. 

“ Vicinity of Leeds, N. Y.,” by J. R. Bre- 
voort, isa very fine effect of sunlight and 
shadow; the best picture this artist bas ex- 
hibited for years. 

«Fishing Boats of the Adriatic,” by 8. R. 
Gifford. Mr. Gifford has the ability to paint 
a beautiful and highly poetic picture. His 
atmosphere is always a charming flattery. 
This is very simple in composition, consist- 
ing of several fishing boats, with gorgeously 
red and yellow sails, floating upon the quiet 
sea. The picture cannot be described. It 
should be seen. 

“The New England Farm,” by A. D. Shat- 
tuck, is not so good as this artist has paint- 
ed. The handling seems hard and dry, and 
the shadows too dark. 

“ The Basin.” By James Hope. This en- 
tire picture, it is said, was painted on the 
spot. it is evidently an attempt to make 
a thoroughly realistic picture; but in the 
attempt the artist has grievously sacrificed 
what is just as real as his rocks and trees— 
and that is, an atmosphere that softens the 
outlines of sharp rocks and gives harmony 
to a subject. 

The “ Deserted Chalet,” by Geo. Owen, and 
‘*The Bavarian High Alps,”’ by Henry Rider, 
are two pictures not without merit, but 
spoiled with too much “ bluing.’’ 

“Lake George,”” by David Johnson, is a 
cool, gray picture, agreeable and truthful; 
the best work Mr. Johnson has ever ex- 
hibited. ‘Sunday in Devonshire,” by A. F. 
Bellows, has some very agreeable passages of 
color, but “‘spotty”’ asa picture. “Glencoe,” 
by Arthur Parton, is like “Calame” in com- 

















position and general treatment, but better in 
color. ‘The Yacht Dreadnaught,” by E. C. 
Paterson, shows a well-painted sky and ves- 
sel—so much better than the water that it is 
difficult to believe that the latter was exe- 
cuted by the same hand. 

“(In the Sierra Nevada Mountains,” by A. 
Bierstadt. This landscape, though large in 
di ions, is an dingly unsatisfactory 
Picture. It rather detracts than adds to the 
artist’s reputation. The treatment is shal- 
low; mountains which have the atmosphere 
and drawing of great distance seem to be 
close upon you. There is just enough good 
work in the picture to remind one of Bier- 
stadt, and enough bad work to cause one to 
regret that it should ever have been painted. 
His “Burning Whalers” is better, but has too 
much of the scenic about it. 

Geo. H. Smillie’s best picture is a ‘‘ Garden 
View,’’ and is as finea bit of coloring as we 
have ever seen from his easel. ‘‘ Evening on 
the Moor,” by A. W. Thompson, for a purple 
picture, is very h@py. ‘‘ Hunters’ Dinner in 
the Woods,” by L. C. Tiffany. It is not agree- 
able in an artist to tell us by his mode of 
treatment that he uses paint. We wish to 
forget paint, and notto see the best part of a 
picture buried in a mortar of material. 

The Nestor of American art, A. B. Durand, 
exhibits a small landscape, called ‘t The Close 
of Day.” The same hand and the same eye 
that painted ‘The Reminiscences of an Old 
Man” and “ Thanatopsis ’’ are present in this 
little picture. Though age is upon him, Mr. 
Durand’s art is never old. His pictures are 
always like this one—fresh and beautiful. 
“Gipsey Encampment,’ by A. W. War- 
ren, has the appearance of having been paint- 
ed almost entirely with burnt sienna. Houses, 
trees, earth, and figures are all red and 
brown. 

* Autumnal Morning,’ by H. W. Robbins, 
has merit in detail, but is dry and dead in 
color. Itis not necessary that the repre- 
sentation of dead leaves should be done in a 
lifeless color. 

“The Outlet,” by J. H. Fitch, is too much 
like Mr. Hope’s “‘ Basin” in its treatment— 
80 distressingly real as to make one feel very 
unhappy, to say the least about it. ‘Green 
River,” by J. B. Bristol, is a very happy 
effort from this artist. The subject, the 
composition, and the coloring are all very 
happy. ‘‘ Lake George,” by E. W. Nichols, 
is another autumnal painting of the brick- 
dust order. 

Mr. C. L. Dix, who gives us “Coast Scene,” 
is progressing honestly in his art. This land. 
scape is in advance of his past efforts. The 
sunlight is very agreeable on the bold head- 
lands, and tbe surf is moving with power 
and great action at their base. 


The Suuday-school. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
NEW YORK 5S. 8. UNION. 


Tne anniversary of the New York Sunday- 
school Union is always a great occasion. The 
‘* May-walk” of the cbildren is an institution 
quite peculiar to New York and its vicinity. 
For fifty years the Sunday-schools of New 
York have marched in procession, though of 
late years there have been many processions, 
instead of one. Forty-three years the Brook- 
lyn schools have been ‘‘ marching on’’ in the 
same way. After the procession and the 
Union meetings, at which the children are 
addressed, the schools return to their several 
churches and are treated to handsome colla- 
tions. In olden time this collation consisted 
of pea-nuts and cakes, and in some schools 
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anty fund to meet this loss ; and, as the Han- 
deland Haydn Society were not ambitious 
to make money, we suppose they will chcer- 
fully content themselves with the credit of 
their great artistic success. 


....The spring season of Italian Opera at 
the Academy of Music has been one of the 
worst and the most successful within our 
recollection. 


...-It is said that a new strike impends in 
London. Itis of the impresarii of the opera 
houses against the extortion of the prime 
donne. And really it does seem as if it were 
time to take some measures to keep those 
exacting dames within limits, when Madame 
Patti-Caux has asked and received £340 for a 
single performance of Za Traviata—about 
$1,700 gold. And Madame Pauline Lucca 
received in St. Petersburg £900—or $4,500— 
for a month’s engagement. But, then, the 
expense and labor incurred and undergone 
by these artists would never have been sub- 
mitted to had it not been for the temptation 
of these great rewards. The worth of any- 
thing, we suppose, is just the moncy it will 
bring ; and, as long as managers will pay 
these enormous’ sums, the singers are right 
enough to get what they can. Still it is very 
damaging to art that so large a share of the 
profits should be swallowed up by one or 
two principal singers. The general effect of 
the whole must suffer by it. And it may be 
found that a more complete performance of 
competent though inferior artists may be 
more remuncrative than the present system. 
At the late Musical Festival at Birmingham, 
the experiment was tried of dispensing with 
stars; and depending on the general efficiency 
of the whole body of artists ; and the receipts 
were larger than when they had been re-en- 
forced by Patti or Nilsson. 








sume that this can admit of no doubt, and it 
agrees with the fact of unhealthy branches of 
a tree turning yellow, whilst the rest remain 
green. The subsequent development of more 
somber tints is evidence of more complete 
death.’’ 


-....It should be remembered that carbolic 
acid, now so extensively employed as a disin- 
fecting agent, asan insect exterminator, in tan- 
ning, in medicine, etc., ‘‘is a violent poison to 
plants and animals; and, hence, must be 
handled with care. The cases of death from 
its incautious use are quite numerous,” we 
aretold by Prof. Joy, in the Journal of Ap- 
plied Chemisiry. 

....The same journal remarks that, while 
thousands of pounds of butter adulterated 
with the stearin and margarine obtained from 
the chilling of cotton-seed oil are daily sold in 
New York, the Parisians during the late 
siege made use of an artificial butter. M. 
Mege utilized the oleine and margarine ob- 
tained by pressing animal fatty matters in the 
manufacture of stearin. ‘‘ The oily matter 
yielded has the same composition as butter, 
and Mege gave it the softness and the taste.” 


...-The dyspeptic world have been long- 
ing for some substance which will re-enforce 
their digestive powers. Foremost among 
such agents are the artificial preparations 
called pepsin, pancreatin, and maltin. Dr. 
Farr thinks that a mixture of lime-juice with 
the former of these substances is excellent 
for dyspepsia, as he has already used it with 
excellent results. ‘Lime-juice with either 
pepsin or pancreatin forms a very elegant 
preparation.” 


...-The gum trees of Australia, belonging 
to the botanical genus Zucalyplus, have been 
acclimated with success in Algeria and the 
islands of the Mediterranean. From the 
former place walking-sticks are imported into 





Srientifir. 


SEVERAL writers in late numbers of the 
American Naturalist haye brought forward 
good evidence to prove that a new variety of 
deer, with spike horns, instead of branching 
antlers, has been produced in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains within arecent period ; these 
spike horns having come to the notice of the 
(“ Adirondack ’’) gentleman who first noticed 
them, about sixteen years ago. ‘ Adiron- 
dack’’ instances this asa case of ‘‘ Natural 
Selection,” and Mr. Darwin in his last work 
cites this case as supporting his theory. Prof. 
A. Hyatt, in some recent remarks before the 
Boston Society of Natural History, thinks that 
Darwinism cannot account for this case, as 
the earliest deer of Tertiary times had spike 
horns, and only those that came after were 
provided with branching antlers. If these 
spike horns are more advantageous to the 
bucks than branching antlers, as they proba- 
bly are, then why were the latter developed 
at all? % 


-..-It is a fact by no means fairly recog- 
nized by European naturalists that the inad- 
equacy of ‘Natural Selection’ to account 
for the origin of specics and genera of ani- 
mals and plants has already been fully dis- 
cussed in America. Long before the crit- 
icisms of St. George Mivart appeared, the 
matter had been spoken of in the United 
States, not only in scientific periodicals, but 
by Prof. Cope, in Leppincoti’s Magazine, and 
by Prof. Hyatt, in the American Naturalist, a 
journal widely circulated in England and on 
the Continent. At the risk of being tedious, 
we quote a passage from Prof. Hyatt’s re- 
marks: 


“Mivart, too, states that the views 








there was none; but in these degenerate days 
nothing less than ice-cream and its accompa- 
niments will satisfy the demands of Young 
America. To the teachers the great event of 
the day comes in the evening. They assem- 
ble in one of the churches, and listen to ad- 
dresses in regard to their work. This year the 
meeting was held in Dr. Ormiston’s church, 
on Fifth Avenue and 29th street, and there 
wasa church utterly full of teacbers. The 
venerable ex-Chancellor Ferris, president of 
the Union, and the sole survivor of the first 
meeting, fifty-five years ago, was in the chair 
and made some opening remarks. There 
were two addresses: one by Rev. Dr. Eggle- 
ston, of Toe INDEPENDENT, on “ Precept and 
Example”; and the other, on ‘‘ The Teacher’s 
Trials and Triumphs,” by Rev. Dr. C. 8. 
Robinson, late of the American Chapcl in 
Paris. 

...-If anything can be more thoroughly 
puerile than sume of the acrostical stuff that 
is exhibited at our conventions and institutes, 
we do not know where it can be found. We 
suggest to President Wilder, of the New 
York 8.-8. Teachers’ Association, that he 
make a rule hereafter: No more acrostics. 


Music, 


Tne dull summer season in New York is al- 
ways ushered in by one pleasant incident—the 
return of Theodore Thomas. He brought back 
his orchestra to the Central Park Garden on 
Monday of last week, and there he will give 
us every night until the autumn the best 
orchestral music that can be heard in the 
United States. There is a steady improve- 
ment in the playing of his band ; as indeed it 
is only natural there should be, for his men 
are all picked musicians, with a respect for 
their excellent young leader, and their prac- 
tice is so constant that they gain every day 
more and more of the close sympathy, both 
with him and with one another, which is 
necessary to a perfectly finished performance. 
The character of the selections at Mr. 
Thomas’s concerts remains unchanged. There 
is, of course, a liberal allowance of Strauss 
dances, popular overtures, operatic music, 
and so on, for the multitude; but there is no 
trash, and there is always a great deal to in- 
terest the most cultivated tastes. Thursdays 
are the ‘classical nights.’” Mr. Thomas is 
always on the watch for the newest good 
things. On the opening night he introduced 
the overture to Max Bruch’s “ Loreley’’—a 
splendid composition, which has already be- 
come popular. 


-... Miss Mehlig has gone home to Ger- 
many. She gave her farewell concert last 
Wednesday, at Stcioway Hall. It was a mat- 
inee entertainment, and, though there was no 
vocalist (as some people think there always 
must be, to make a concert successful), the 
large hall was almost entirely filled with an 
audience of the very best character. Miss 
Mehblig played the Mendelssohn G minor con- 
certo, the Weber ‘“ Polonaise Brillante,” with 
Liszt’s orchestral accompaniment, and Liszt’s 
‘*Rhapsodie Hongroise’? No 1—three sclec- 
tions of widely different character, all of 
which she performed with the inimitable 
grace and finish which make her playing so 
delightful. Mr. Bergner gave a composition 
of his own on the viol lio, replacing Ole 
Bull, who had been announced, but failed to 
appear. Lastly, Theodore Thomas was there 
with his full orchestra. This furnished, after 
all, the staple of the entertainment. Upon 
the whole, it was one of the best concerts of 
this season. 


----Mr. Ole Bull’s concert at the Academy 
of Music, last Thursday evening, was arranged 
principally for the purpose of exhibiting a 
grand piano of his own invention, which he 
believes to be superior to anything of the 
kind now in use. It was very little used, 
however, during the entertainment, nearly all 
the accompaniments being given by an or- 
chestra; and, besides, the opera house is not 
a good place in which to test such an instrn- 
ment. Ole Bull played nothing new ; but de- 
lighted his audience with some of his familiar 
pieces, such as the concerto in A, the “ Car- 
nival of Venice,” the “‘ Mother's Prayer,” and 
“Home, Sweet Home.” Miss Cassie Renz 
sang. Mr. Edward Hoffman played one 
piece on the piano. The orchestra did some 
good work, under the direction of Mr. Berg- 
mann. There was 4 very large audience, but 
probably not a very remunerative one, 


..»-Mr. John P, Morgan’s Euterpe Society 
came to grief last week. The last concert of 
the season, given on Wednesday, at Associa- 

disappointments. 











tion Hall, was a series of 

The principal solo vocalist was sick. The 
chorus was so much reduced that the director 
was afraid to venture upon some of the best 
numbers of the programme. The instro- 
mental quintet was incomplete. Finally, 
after two or three apologies, Mr. Morgan 
dismissed the audience with a speech, in 
which he frankly confessed that he did not 
know how to manage a concert, and would 
take care hereafter to have the help of acom 

petent man of business, y 


....- Notwithstanding the crowded and- 
fences at the Boston Musical Festival, the 
expenses exceeded the receipts by several 











thousand dallas Thore is an ample guar. 


here advocated regard the whole organic 

world as arising and going forward in one 
harmonious development, similar to that 
which displays itself in the growth and 
action of each separate individual organism. 
This, apparently, is the keynote of his book. 
This was the view advocated by the speaker 
some four years previousin the ‘ Memoirs’ of 
the Society, in a paper written to 
establish the fact that all characteristics 
had arisen suddenly among the Ammonites and 
species of Nautilus of past geological epochs. 

This paper was a short preliminary state- 
ment of facts observed, and it did not excite 

his supprise that Mivart had overlooked it. 

He could not, however, help wondering at’ 
the absolute silence preserved with relation 
to the essay of Prof. Cope, of Philadelphia. 

This had been issued at about the same 
time, and independently; but advocated 

nearly the same views as regarded the sudden 
production of characteristics among the 
reptiles, and must have been well known to 
Prof. Huxley, with whom Mivart seems to 
have taken council. This omission is by no 
means creditable to the author of a book 
written to refute such books as Darwin is in 

the habit of producing, and contrasts un- 
favorably with that writer’s evident acquaint- 
ance with the essay alluded to above. This 
is shown most by the manner in which he is 
obliged to rest the proof of his assertion 
that species arise suddenly npon anumber of 
isolated facts; whereas, either Prof. Cupe’s 
paper, or the speaker’s, especially the former, 
would have furnished him witha number of 
reliable and scrially connected illustrations 
of the quick evolution of species.” 


...-The last part of the Journal of Biology 
contains the results of an elaborate series of 
experiments by Gustave Meyer on the effects 
of feeding dogs and man on bread alone, and 
bread mingled with meat and other articles 
of diet. He shows—what, ,indeed, has long 
been known—that to feed either animals or 
man on bread alone is a great waste of ma- 
terial, and that immense quantities must be 
given in order that the body sbould lese no 
flesh ; whilst, on the other hand, the addi- 
tion of some, even though a small quantity, 
of meat is economical. He demonstrates 
that the tissues of the body become more 
watery with insufficient food, which renders 
the whole organism less capable of resisting 
injurious influences. In his experiments on 
man he endeavored to ascertain which of the 
several kinds of bread in ordinary use (white 
bread, rye bread, black bread) was absorbed 
in greatest amount during its passage through 
the alimentary canal, and found that whitc 
wheaten bread occupies the first place, then 
leavemed rye bread, then the bread (rye) pre. 
pared by the Horsford-Liebig process, and 
lastly the pumpernickel (North German black 
bread). Nevertheless, the first is not so sat- 
isfying to the feeling of hunger as the three 
latter, and is more expensive in every point 
of view. He denies the great nutritious value 
often attributed to bran, since the nitrogen- 
ous compounds it contains are mingled with 
much non-assimilable matter; but admits 
that, if these could be extracted, and were 
then returned to the flour, the best results 
would be obtained, as the meat already cog- 
tains abundance of salts. 


.-..“* Sponge dipped in glycerine and well 
pressed remains elastic, and can be used for 
mattresses, cushions, and general upholstery,” 
according to the Journal of Applied Chemistry. 
It might be added that sponges are made up 
of an intricate network of fine silicious spi- 
cules, like bits of thread, which moths cannot 
consume ; and for this reason sponge stuffing 
will undoubtedly meet with great favor. It 
is not generally known that there are many 
species of soft, beautiful sponges growing 
on the eoast of New England, on the piles of 
bridges and wharevs, which might thus be 
utilized. 


--«-Prof. E. D. Cope has recently de- 
scribed, at a meeting of the American Phi- 
losophical Society at Philadelphia, some bones 
of fossil batrachians (frogs and salamanders) 
from the coal measures of Ohio. Onespecics 
presented a well-developed hind limb. An- 
other was provided with gills, and was prob- 
ably limbless. The same paleontologist has 
been, in company with Mr. Wheatley, ex- 
ploring the bone cave opened at Pheenixville, 
Pa., and discovered four new species of meg- 
alonyx, making five in all of these mammoth 
sloth-like animals, which ranged over our 
continent just previous to the appearance of 
man, if not contemporaneously with him. 
With these were associated a somewhat sim- 
flar animal, the mylodon, and a tapir, a mas- 
todon, a huge cave bear,a cat, dog, and sev- 
eral snakes, frogs, turtles, and insects. The 
cave, according to Mr. Wheatley, its original 
explorer, is constantly making new disclos- 
ures, as he writes to the American Journal of 
Arte and Sciences, 


--.»During the early part of the Tertiary 
period an immense river, like the Amazons, 
is supposed by Mr. Conrad (in the same jour- 
nal) to have watered Utah. At that time the 
Rocky Mountains were* probably simply 
isolated peaks, the Mississippi Valley and its 
rivers were not yet formed, and the Utah 
Amazons emptied into a great estuary lead- 
ing directly into the Pacific Ocean. 

.-.- After having given an account of the 
various coloring matters met with in foliage, 
H. C. Sorby tells us in the Chemical News 
how they give rise to the almost endless va- 
riety of autumnal tints. These are due to 
varying mixtures of colors belonging to two 
or more groups of substances, chiefly chlo- 
rophyll. He regards the production of the 
fine tints of autumn as evidence of the dimin- 
ished vital powers of the plants, “I pre- 





England, and Nature states that the leaves of 
one kind have been made into cigars, which 
lave been recommended as being very efli- 
cient in aiding digestion. The leaves have 
been used in the late war as lint. ‘ Their 
balsamic nature not only cures, but aftera 
few hours all unpleasant odor ceases.”? Could 
not these trees be grown in the drier portions 
of the West? When shall we have an acclim- 
atization society in this country? Mean- 
while Dr. Miiller, of Victoria, is introducing 
European trees into’ Australia; and people 
there are longing for the time ‘‘ when the 
corks, oaks, hickories, red cedars, and firs 
shall have in part replaced our Eucalypts 
mimosz, and other far less useful trees.” 


«sseThe Academy notices the recent ac- 
count by Mr. J. T. Wheeler of the ruin of 
Paghan, a Burmese city near the frontier of 
China, and destroyed by a Chinese army in 
the thirteenth century. This city ‘extends 
for about eight miles along the banks of the 
river (Irawaddy) and two miles inland, and 
contains about a thousand temples of brick 
and stone, with towers, pagodas, strange 
carvings, and sculptures richly painted and 
gilt, with countless images of Buddha, some 
of colossal size.” 


....There are some naturalists who believe 
that diamonds are of vegetable origin, and 
one member of the London Geological So- 
ciety believes that they may be .produced 
artificially. Meanwhile, $750,000 worth of 
diamonds have been found in South Africa 
during the last four years, and passed for 
duty. 


...Australia claims, according to Mr. 
Ellery, the president of the Royal Socicty of 
Victoria, that the great Melbourne telescope, 
if not the best in the world, is at least equal 
to any other. 








Missionary Dews, 


To save the ‘‘May Meetings” in Exeter 

Hall from ‘becoming insipid,” the Lnglish 
Independent suggests that some strong men 
assail whatever vulnerable point can be found 
in the working of missions. It quotes for a 

text an assertion, in a recent issue of The 

Friend of India, that converts to Christianity 
there become such for the pecuniary or 
other gain expected, and not from earnest 
conviction and change of heart. Chunder 
Sen is quoted as having spoken, when 

in England, to the same effect, making 

exception only of the mission at Delhi 
and its fruits. ‘* Native Christians,” says 
that paper, “are not unlike the sapless 
branches of a tree.” “If any church were 
left to them, it would goto wreck. Gilditas 
we may, no truthful man can hide from him- 
self the fact that Christianity does not seem 
to have taken any deep root in India.’’ In 

its very next issue, however, this paper has a 
rebutting article, written by a native Chris- 
tian, quoting largely from his acquaintances 
who teach in the schools, preach, translate 
and publish Christian books, without fee or 
reward, supporting themselves meanwhile by 
working at their ordinary occupations, And 
Dr. McLeod, of Glasgow, one of the recent 
Scotch deputation to examine the Indian 
missions, is a powerful and convincing witness 
on thesame side. Many others might atonce 
be summoned. It is not necessary. ‘ There 
ean be no reasonable doubt,” as the Zndepend- 
ent (English) says, ‘* of the reality of the spirit- 
ual work which the missionaries are doing in 
India, and of the sincerity of most of their 
converts; but there must be some ground ”’ 
for inquiry, Which ought to be put to all the 
societies and ‘‘ ought to be thoroughly investi- 
gated—How many of your converts do you 
pay or assist ? Most of the missionaries, and 
especially, we believe, the Americans, know- 
ing the destitution to which Hindus are ex- 
posed on breaking caste and  profess- 
ing ® new faith, make great efforts 
to find them some alternative living; 
and so it comes that in India, as in China, 
connection with any of the missions is de- 
scribed as ‘eating the religious rice.’ The 
method of rearing and treating converts, espe- 
cially in india, must receive the attention of 
mission boards.’’ These suggestions of that 
very able paper get fresh force from remarks 
of Rey. Mr. Sherring, of the Benares mission, 
that “nothing would be easier than to bap- 
tize 1,000 or 10,000 Hindoos there in a week, 
were asufficient pecuniary motive presented.” 
It is very certain that the Hindoo character 
and nature are not of that stiffand stern stuff 
which made the Puritans what they were: 
When they leave their wonted grooves, they 
show a sad lack of self-reliance. At this mo- 
ment our eye falls on a speech delivered last 
February, at the Guildhall, Cambridge, En- 
land, by Sir Bartle Frere, late governor of Bom- 
bay, in which among other very clear and forci- 
ble statements of existing facts, is the follow- 
ing: 

“The great work of evangelizing India 
must be done by the Hindoos themselves. I 
had not intended to refer to Henry Martyn; 
but, as I saw to-day his portrait hanging in 
the Hail of St. John’s, beside Bentley and 
opposite Wordsworth, I could not help think- 
ing this combination illustrated the most po- 
tent causes of the great revolution going on 
in India. You have opened to India the 
pregnant literature, the powerful criticism, 
and the Christian faith which these three por- 
traits represent ; and the result has been the 
— intellectual revolution which India 

as yet known, and of which we now sec but 
the beginning; . . . for, of all the solv- 
ents applied to ‘disintegrate the old fossilized 
India, none are so potent as the religious. 
When I first went out there, I found it to be 
the conviction among the best informed na- 
tives that all this talk of the white man 
about his religion was a mere 
vaunt, which would pass away, leav- 
ing the people as they had _ been 
for three or four thousand years, with the 

Brahmins masters of the situatior and virtual 
lords of India. I was in the confidence of 
Brahmins who used frankly to say to me 
that England might make roads, or do what 
she liked ; but that Brahmins and the Brahmin 
religion was the only permanent thing in In- 
dia. Whatis the case now? Itis come to 
be the general feeling that Brahminism is at 
an end—that the death-knell has been rung of 
that collection of old superstitions which has 
held together so long; and they now believe 
that they bave actually discovered that it is 
among the things predicted that from some 
distant land there should arise a form of 
thought and belief to take the place of Brah- 
mivism in the high position it has occupied 
among the thrones and thoughts of India. 
That is the power which Christianity exerts, 
whether we wish it or not. It will cast down 
the principalities and powers that oppose it." 

These forcible views of that eminent and ex- 

perienced East Indian statesman certainly 
deserve a place in any discussion’ such as 

that which was proposed for Exeter Hall and 
the May Meetings. 

.-.. Very interesting and crowded farewell 
services were held at the Church of the Pil- 

grims, Brooklyn, on Wednesday, May 17th, in 

connection with the departure of Mrs. 8. 

Pruyn, of Albany, Mrs. Pierson, of Chicago, 

and Miss Crosby, of Poughkeepsie, for Japan. 

The nature of their anticipated work and 

their reasons for going are to be found in 
the following statement of Mrs. Pruyn’s, be- 

fore a recent woman’s meeting in Albany, 

After relating how she had been made well 








acquainted with Rev. Mr. Ballagh, for seven 
years missionary at Yokohama, and had taken 
him to visit the “House of Shelter,’”’ at 
Albany. She says: 


“This led him to speak with me of the ex- 
treme degradation of the Japanese women; 
of the utter absence among them of any idea 
of female purity; revealed in the fact that 
husbandsand fathers would themselves make 
unholy traffic of their wives and daughters 
with foreign sailors. He went with me to 
the industrial school; and, learning thus my 
deep interest in the children, he talked with 
me of the large numbers and wretched con- 
dition of the half-breed children of Japan. 
He told me that for several years the mission- 
aries there had been convinced of the neces- 
sity of some kind of home into which these 
children, disowned by the Japanese, outcast, 
destitute, utterly neglected, and wandering 
about without a shelter, could be gathered in, 
protected, and trained up in a life of virtue 
and religion. He said they bad long felt ita 
reproach to Christianity, and an impediment 
to its progress there, that such a class should 
exist, the result of intercourse with Chris- 
tian nations, and no effort made for their re- 
lief or proper education. He told me how 
they had long been praying that God would 
in some way direct them to the establishment 
of such an institution; how they had 
written to various places and persons to try 
and procure some one adapted for its organi- 
zation; bow they bad been almost tempted 
to go into the government schools as {each- 
ers for a year or two, and thus carn money 
enough to begin the work themselves. All 
this interested me deeply; but did not come 
to me as a personal appeal till at length he 
told me that, just before he left Japan, the 
Rey. Mr. Thompson, a young man under the 
Presbyterian Board, had said to him: ‘I really 
believe, if a Christian woman cannot be found 
to undertake this work, I shall feel constrained 
to give up my commission to the Board and 
take hold of it myself.’ This came tome asa 
direct message from God. I thought, Can it 
be, among the multitudes who are professed- 
ly consecrated to the service of Christ, there 
is not one whois willing to serve him there? 
And then came the question, directed, I tirm- 
ly believe, by the Spirit of God, ‘ Why not 
you? If itis the duty of any Christian 
woman, Why not yours?’ The idea of my go- 


-Buckelew, William D.,Refc 





ing there for any such js ma seemed 80 
entirely Sit of the track of common prudence 
so utterly absurd and preposterous, that I 
& it away from me with absolute impatience. 
ut it returned; it pressed itself upon my 
consideration with such pertinacity that it 
was impossible to get away fromit.” 
A large American flag has been presented 
to these ladies, to float over their ‘* Christian 
Home” in those far-off islands. God’s “ ban- 
ner over them will be love,” and the cross 
will be that sign by which, let us hope, they 
shall conquer. Rev. Drs. Budington and 
Eddy voiced in deeply impressive words the 
faith and hope with which this ‘* woman’s 
work”? among the heathen is stirring the 
universal Christian heart. 


«---Sickness and death among the mission- 
aries, and a severe drought, increasing pov- 
erty, afflicted the Eastern Turkey field last 
year; but the work went on. At Mardin the 
Gospel has faced down persecution, and 
prayer with love animates the church. At 
Mezul the revived effort at self-support and 
church extension is most successful. On the 
Khanoos plain 7 villages are made out-sta- 
tions of Erzroom, at one of which a room, 
connected with the chapel, is set apart for 
the “Lord’s tenth” of the wheat, varying 
with the harvest, but applied, whatever it 
may be, to church support—a literal bring- 
ing of “tithes into the storehouse.” 
Everywhere on this field there is de- 
cided increase of willingness to give, the 
total reaching $80 in excess of last ycar’s 
contributions. 


e++.The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church now 
consists of 8 branches, with headquarters at 


Ministerial Register 
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SETTLEMENTS, 
Abbe, Frederick R., Cong. inst 
in Cottage-stree Bich ae May 10th 
a Mass. ‘ag t church, Dorchester’ 
ennett, J.L., Cong., of Lock : 
inst., April 30th, in’ Plymo,* ¥., 
on Indianap ol : lymouth church; 
oyden, J. 8., Bapt., of ’ 
mst., April 12th, at Frankie Mich, 
inat., April 24th, at Tyre, Noyes (Outed, 
Dodge, John, Cong., of North Brook 


inst., May 8rd, at New Braintre. ald 
Erskine, W.'R, Unite! Proj)". 
April lith, at Berea, Kansas, °” ty 


GiNeland, L. M., of Northwes 
M. a t stern Sem: 
nary, ord., April 17 ite Pee 
— 17th, at White Pigeon, 
Graves, J. T., Cong., ord ri 
Dit ‘Austin, Minn. April 13, a 
owe, Benjamin, Cong., of Hudson, X 
ial. Meg 8rd, in Linebrook ang Rowen 
Samison, Samuel, United p 
April 25th, at Guinston, Pa, 
Jewett, Wenry E., Cong. 
bury, Vt., inst., April 11 
Cal. 


Tesb,, inst, 
, Of St. Joh 
th, at Redwood, 


Lamson, C. M., Cong., of N 
water, Mass., inst., May Sed. ie Ons. 


1, in Sale 
street church, Worcester, po » Salem. 


ata eee in a _ Archibald, — Presb, of 
rnecton Seminary, ord., May 3rd, 


Second church, Germantown. Pp lu 
Merrill, J. L., Cong., of y hic XN 
inst., May 2d, in Marlborough, y" ae 
M?oinmey, Willian, Bapt., of Spares 
College, ord., at Port Jervis, Nyon 
Phillips, James G., Meth., ord Woy 4 
as a Baptist minister at Petersbur A ., 
Riddle. D. H., Jr., Presb., ord, April ane; 
in Falls Church, Va. dita, 
Sawyer, R. T., Univ., ord. 
Chester, Vt. 
Schler, Daniel, 
Carmel, N. Y. 
‘ow le, James A., Cong., of Bos 
- April a ge nay x” an, 
Yarman, J. F., Moray,, inst, i13 
at Nazareth, Pa. aoe _ 
Whitney, Joel F., Cong., ord., May 8rd 
as missionary to Micronesia, at Wadiian’s 
Mills, N. Y. — 
Wilcox, John B.F., Bapt., 
in Central Six Principle 
Coventry, R. 1, 





» April 23th, in 
Presb., inst., May 2q in 


ord., May ‘Ith, 
Baptist chureb, 


CALLS, 
Bates, 1. Fli., Cong., of West Camden, W. 
Y., to Free Bapt. chureh, Fabius, N.Y. 
Beckwith, John I, Cong, of Washing. 
ton, D. C., to Parishville, N.Y. ‘ 
Benton, M. M., Epis., of Wheeling, West 
™ Va., to Summit, N. J. 
Ossermiam, A., Univ., of Plymouth 
Mass., to Readfield and Winthrow. M e | 
Bowen, J. De Tart, Presb., of Union Semj. 
o rae to Summit, N. J. 
ridzvemam, A. L., Luth., of Faye 
N. ¥., to Little Falls Noy.” Fayette 
a. ‘ 7 Cong., to Cherokee, Cal, 
urnell, J. C., Cong., of Luntsburg 
@ to West Danninaten , “0, 
arney, T. J., Univ., of Galesburg. Il], 
~ White Hall, Tl. we 
Christy, W. D., United Presb., to Mount 
ville, O. 
Clark, J. W., Presb., to Concord, Mo, 
Ctawks, J. 1. Presb., to Warrensburg, Mo, 
oa Thomas, Cong., to Schenectady, 


Cornell, A. W., Epis. to Clark's Mill 


Countryman, A., Uniy., to Schooleraf 
and Mattawan, Mich. 

Crawterd, Otis D., Cong., of Chicage 
Seminary, to Terre Haute, Ind. 

Doty, W. D'Orville, Epis., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Waterloo, N. ¥. ; 

pastmam, L. R., Jr., Cong., of Somerville 

Mass., to Framingham, Mass. Accepts. 

Eddy, Hiram, D.D., Cong., to Presb, 
chureh, Jersey City, N. J. 

Edéy, Mr., Presb., of Woodside, N. J., te 
Brooklyn, Cal. 

Findlay, W. A., United Presb., to Cho 
topa, Kansas. 

Witch, Charles N., Cong., to Napoleon, 0, 

Giardiner, A. S., Presb., to Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 





as many cities from Boston to 8t. Louis, 
numbering $20 auxiliaries, with 18,000 mem- 
bers. Its fields of operation are India and 
China. The Chicago branch has just been 
holding its annual meeting in the Centenary 
church. Reports show increasing interest 
and receipts. 


--.-Our Congregational brethren of En- 
gland do not mean to see their noble mission 
to Madagascar languish either for men or 
funds. While others are contending over the 
sending of one “‘ bishop” to that island, their 
Chronicle reports this month the sending and 
sailing of three—each of whom takes the 
“one wife’? which, according to the Apostle, 
“a bishop must”? have. 








Lebbles, 


A CERTAIN gentleman, says a Lahore paper, 
was recently eppointed to a station not a 
thousand miles from the capital of the Pun- 
jaub. After a short time he submitted his 
accounts according to rule to the head office. 
The various bills of receipts and expenditure 
were being rapidly passed when a clerk of 
unnatural brilliance pounced on a bill in 
which 20,000 bricks were charged for twice 
over. The question was at once sent to the 
gentleman whether be had got altogether 
forty thousand bricks on such a date; and, if 
80, Why he had divided the item into two? 
‘Oh, dear, no,” he said, ‘I only got twenty 
thousand bricks; but you told me to put 
everything down by double entry, so I put 
the bricks downtwice, All the other charges 
are the same.” To the horror of the 
whole department it was found only 
too true. The receipt side was then 
examined; but it was consoling to find that, 
with an instinctive acumen worthy of a higher 
appointment, the gentleman had here limited 
himself to single entry. 





.+»-The police reports furnish us with a 
curious illustration of the extent to which 


law”? which the Torpey case has forced ever 
one to think about. A woman was charged 
with drunkenness. The evidence was too 
conclusive, and the woman could only put in 
the plea that she “‘ could not help it.” “She 
was out with her husband, and he made her 
get drunk.” The magistrate contemptuously 
rejected the defense. ‘‘ That is all nonsense,”’ 
observed his worship. ‘‘ A man may compel 
his wife to steal diamond rings, etc.; but he 
cannot compel her to get drunk. That is no 
excuse; you are fined 1s." 


..»-A Sunday-school teacher learned that 
all his class went fishing except little Johnny, 
who was in his place. The next Sunday the 
offense was charged. The boys admitted it. 
“You did not go, Johnny,” said the teacher. 
“No,” said Johnny. ‘ Now, Johnny, I want 
you to tell these wicked boys why you didn’t 
go fishing with them last Sunday. Speak up 
loud now. It was because it was very wicked, 
and you would rather go to Sunday-school, 
wasn’t it?’ ‘No, sir; it was because I 
couldn't find any worms for bait.” 


-.-.John Van Buren was dining in Down- 
ing’s saloon, having just cleared a man from 
some charge in the court, when the com- 
plainant in the case, angry at the lawyer who 
had beaten him, walked up and roundly 
abused Prince John. ‘Could there be any 
man,” said he, ‘‘so mean, so wicked, so vile, 
who could possibly commit a crime so foul 
that you wouldn’t defend him for it?” “TI 
don’t know,” said the Prince, sucking in an- 
other oyster right from the shell, ‘ what 
have you been doing?” 


....A good story is told of the manner in 
which Mr. Home, the spirit medium, was out- 
witted by Russian savans, whom he expected 
to beguile. They provided a heavy glass 
table for him to experiment upon, witha light 
so fixed as brilliantly to illuminate under the 
table. Mr. Home’s slightest movement 
could thus be observed; and it is hardly 
necessary, therefore, to add that his scance 
was a complete failure. 


....A gentleman in a New England town 
buried his sixth wife. Shortly after the fu 
neral he met the minister who officiated, and 
offered him a three-dollar greenback. The 
minister declined to take it, saying he was 
not accustomed to accept pay for such serv- 
ices. The gentleman coolly replied: “Just 
as you say; but that’s what I've been in the 
habit of paying.” 


...-Clergyman’s wife (who takes great in- 
terest in her industrial school): “Jane 
Brown, I’m sorry to hear from your mistress 
that you are not diligent at your needlework ! 
Now, pou inéw who it is that ‘nds work for 
idle hands to do?” . 
Jane Brown (artfully thinking to pro- 
pitiate): “If you please,’M, yeou dew 
"M ! » o 
«It is told of Robert Hall that, being one 
day engaged in a sort of word-frolic with 
some of his clerical friends, he suddenly saw 
acertain bilious gentleman of the cloth ap- 
proaching, and cried out to his companions : 
“Let's be serious, boys! Here comes & 
fool!” 


-..-An exchange, describing a funeral, 
says: “The procession was very fine; and 
nearly two miles in length ; as was also the 
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Our Poung Folks. 


BED-TIME. 
BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS. 


Come, Daisy, the clock’s striking eight, 

Tis your bed-time, my darling, you know; 
Put dolly away for the night, 

And kiss dear papa ere you go. 


The chickens are all fast asleep, 

Safe under their mother’s warm wings ; 
You hear not a sound nor a peep 

From the queer, little, soft, fluffy things. 


Hark! the birdies are chirping good-night— 
How sweet—from their nests in the trees; 
The lilies are hanging their heads, 
And are rocked by the murmuring breeze. 


Now knecl down, my darling, and pray— 
Thank “Our Father” for all His kind care ; 
He keeps you by night and by day, 
With the flowers and the birds of the air. 


Ask His to watch o’er you to-night, 
To shield you from sickness and harm, 
To bless the dear friends whom you love, 
And guard with His sheltering arm. 





KIT LEE'S DECORATION DAY. 


BY SARA J. PRICHARD, 

Down where Kit Lee lived the door- 
yards had miles and miles of blue waving 
stuff growing in them; and for more 
years than Kit Lee knew no mowers had 
been that way to cut it down, nor would 
until the angels should begin their harvest. 
But that fact I am not so sure that Kit Lee 
knew about, or that she would have cared 
much about it just then, had she known it; 
for, because she had no gate to swing on, 
she was standing on @ clump of grass 
raised alittle out of the deep sand and 
stationed there. She was watching a man 
who seemed tired with plodding the 
heavy sands. Every minute or two he 
stopped, took off his hat, and turned his 
face toward the ocean, as if to catch the 
preeze, for the sun and sand were too 
warm to be between, just then. 

“J wonder if he don’t know there’s any 
yoad,” thought Kit. “ And what’s he com- 
ing down here for; it isn’t time yet for 
folks to bezin to come.” 

Kit did not wonder very long, for the 
man was near enough to speak soon, and 
what he said was: 

“Little girl, can you tell me where 
Health Cottage is?” 

“Yes, sir!” said Kit. “If you'll come 
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up into the road, I’ll show it to you; it 
isn’t very far.” 

“Grandma, I'm just going to show a 
gentleman the way,” said Kit, at the 
house-door. And Grandma, having taken 
a peep out of the window at the stranger, 
made no answer ; and so Kit Lee went off 
with Mr. Beach. 

“Tam coming down here for the sum- 
mer, if Llike the cottage we are going to 
see,” said Mr. Beach; “and I have two 
little girls.” 

Kit only sighed for answer. Mr. 
Beach was disappointed; for he thought 
he had been promising pleasure to his lit- 
We guide. At last hesaid: “Ihope you 
will come and see my little girls, if we 
are here.” 

“Will they play with me, sir?” ques- 
tioned Kit; “because I am only a fisher- 

- man’s little girl—thouch my Pa was a sol- 
fier, too, when he died.” 

Then Mr. Beach reached down and took 
the small, sun-browned hand of the girl 
In his, and his kind brown eyes searched 
out hers, as he said: “ My little girl’s 
father was a soldier, too. So we must be 
very good friends, now and always; and, 
Kit,” (for she had told her name to him), 
“don’t you think a fisherman’s child good 
enough company for any one on this earth, 
when God’s own Son chose his friends 
from among fishermen ?” 

Kit’s cyes filled with tears. She was so 
glad she could not make any other an- 

‘swer, for her Grandmother had _ been try- 
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Ou Joung Folks, 


BED-TIME. 


BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS. 


come, Daisy, the clock’s striking eight, 

yyis your bed-time, my darling, you know?’ 
put dolly away for the night, 

‘And kiss dear papa ere you go. 


The chickens are all fast asleep, 

gafo under their mother’s warm wings ; 
you hear not a sound nor a peep 

From the queer, littie, soft, fluffy things. 


ark! the birdies are chirping good-night— 
How sweet—from their nests in the trees; 
The lilies are hanging their heads, 
And are rocked by the murmuring breeze. 


Now knecl down, my darling, and pray— 
Thank “Our Father” for all His kind care ; 
fle keeps you by night and by day, 
With the flowers and the birds of the air. 


Ask Hr to watch o’er you to-night, 
To shield you from sickness and harm, 
To bless the dear friends whom you love, 
And guard with His sheltering arm. 





KIT LEE'S DECORATION DAY. 


BY SARAW J. PRICHARD, 

Down where Kit Lee lived the door- 
yards had miles and miles of blue waving 
stuf growing in them; and for more 
years than Kit Lee knew no mowers had 
been that way to cut it down, nor would 
until the angels should begin their harvest. 
But that fact I am not so sure that Kit Lee 
knew about, or that she would have cared 
much about it just then, had she known it; 
for, because che had no gate to swing on, 
standing on a clump of grass 
raised alittle out of the deep sand and 
stationed there. She was watching aman 
who seemed tired with plodding the 
heavy sands, Every minute or two he 
stopped, took of his hat, and turned his 
face toward the ocean, as if to catch the 
preeze, for the sun and sand were too 
warm to be between, just then. 

«J wonder if he don’t know there’s any 
yoad,” thought Kit. “ And what’s he com- 
ing down here for; it isn’t time yet for 
folks to begin to come.” 

Kit did not wonder very long, for the 
man was near enough to speak soon, and 
what he said was: 

“Little girl, can you tell me 
Health Cottage is?” 

“Yes, sir!” said Kit. “If you'll come 
upinto the road, P’'ll show it to you; it 
isn’t very far.” 

“Grandma, I’m just going to show a 
gentleman the way,” said Kit, at the 
house-door. And Grandma, having taken 
apeep out of the window at the stranger, 
mide no answer ; and so Kit Lee went off 
with Mr. Beach. 

“Tam coming down here for the sum- 
ner, if I like the cottage we are going to 
xe,” said Mr. Beach; “and I have two 
little girls.” 

Kit only sighed for answer. Mr. 
Beach was disappointed; for he thought 
he had been promising pleasure to his lit- 
le guide. At last hesaid: “Thope you 
will come and see my little girls, if we 
are here.” 

“Will they play with me, sir?’ ques- 
Yoned Kit; “because Iam only a fisher- 
man’s little ¢irl—though my Pa was a sol- 
lier, too, when he died.” 

Then Mr. Beach reached down and took 
he small, sun-browned hand of the girl 
‘nhis, and his kind brown eyes searched 
out hers, as he said: “ My little girl's 
lather was a soldier, too. So we must be 
very good friends, now and always; and, 
Kit,” (for she had told her name to him), 
“don’t you think a fisherman’s child good 
enough company for any one on this earth, 
when God’s own Son chose his friends 
from among fishermen ?” 

Kit’s cyes filled with tears. She was so 
glad she could not make any other an- 
twer, for her Grandmother had been try- 
ing to do her duty, and keep Kit humble, 
by often telling her that she mustn’t be 
proud, forshe was only a fisherman's child. 

And Kit had always rebelled, and felt won- 
derfully sorry, for she wanted to be just as 
fool as anybody. And somehow, when 
she said her prayers, she knew that she 
would have been better friends with God 
ifhe hadn't made her just not quite so 
good as some other little girls, 

That remark opened a great, wide door 
into Kit Lee's heart, and let in ever so 
nuch light and happiness; and, what was 
tater yet, nobody could ever shut it 
again, 

Mr. Beach was well pleased with 

Health Cottage,” and with Kit Lee also. 
Onthe way back, he told her that next 
Week was to be Decoration Day. 

Of course, she did not know what he 
Teant; sohe had to explain to her that 
othit day the people were with one 
accord to mect together and strew flowers 
tn the graves of the soldiers. 

“How nice!” said Kit, when he had 
explained it all, And then, in a tone so low 
‘ut he scarcely heard the words, she 
Sil: “ But, oh, dear! nobody will put any 
fovers on my Pa’s grave, it’s so far away, 


ny all alone, too, They’d never find 


she was 


where 


Mr, Beach made as though he had not 
ard one word; for just then they were 
Comeback to the cottage, And Kit had 
asked him to come in and rest and see 
Grandmother Lee, and he had said “ Yes,” 
and gone in; and Kit had said; “Grand- 
Mother, this is Mr, Beach, come down 
ftom Boston, and he is going to live in 
‘Health Cottage’ this summer; and Mrs. 
Lee had said: “How do you do Mr. 
Beach, take a Seat, if you please,” think. 
hg all the while “how forward Kit is 
owing. I must keep her back.” 

But even Grandmother Lee could never 
tain bring the blush of humility on Kit’s 
he by telling her that she was a fisher. 
_ daughter ; for Kit was already put- 
2g on airs and glorifying herself for it. 


y 
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“ Anyhow, nobody can’t know what I 
was thinking of,” thought Kit, 

“Next week—only next Monday, and 
this is Saturday,” sorrowfully said the 
little girl to herself, as she had spent her 
afternoon searching for flowers, and had 
found only lilacs. 

You see Kit had determined to decorate 
her soldicr’s grave herself. She was a 
lonely little old child, who knew little of 
the joys of childhood, and who in all her 
lifehad had but three playfellows. She 
wanted very much to have Jenny Ayre 
know her sceret and help her carry it out, 
and her Grandmother had given her lea ve 
to goand spend an hour with Jenny that 
day; but Jenny’s mother had seen her 
approach, and had put her head out from 
the half-opened door and said: “You 
musn’t come in, Kit Lee; for Jenny’s got 
the scarlet fever, and you'll catch it, like 
as not.” 

So Kit, thrown back upon herself, had 
gone up and down in search of flowers. 

The sandy soil and the strong winds 
and the hardy toil of the fishermen had 
made life’s flowers few in the fishing vil- 
lage, and where lives do not blossom 
flowers do not follow; so only the sturdy 
lilacs threw their scent on the May-day air, 
rand Kit’s fine sense of what was fitting 
would offer something better at her 
soldier’s grave than lilacs. 

Monday came. Kit could not help say- 
ing, after breakfast, to her Grandmother : 
“ Grandma, may I pick the lilacs? I want 
to carry something to Pa’s grave to-day; 
*cause you see nobody won’t remember 
him, if we don’t.” 

“To be sure, child. Always remember 
your father; and I reckon I'll go up with 
you this afternoon. I hain’t been up this 
spring, not once.” 

“Crosses! He said they’d make crosses,” 
thought Kit. I wonder if Icouldn’t make 
across, too, out of lilacs.” 

Kit had once been up to a@ glorious 
Christmas Eve, and had seen a great green 
cross standing in the church; and so her 
idea of across had grown out from that 


ne. 

She found two sticks, and, as she had no 
one to help ker, it took a long time for her 
little hands to nail them together; but she 
did it at last, and then she began to cut the 
lilacs. Ter low chamber window reached 
just to the top of a great clump of fine 
blossoms, and as she gathered them in she 
tossed them back upon her bed, until it 
was covered. 

‘“‘There! there!’ screamed Mrs. Lee, 
entering the room, and well-nigh causing 
Kit to lose her hold and fall from the 
window. “ Why, what on earth have you 
put all these things on your clean bed 
for?” 

“Why!” exclaimed Kit, ‘“‘ what hurt 
can they do?” 

“They are all bugs, like as not.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Kit. “Everything 
always is all bugs; bugs everywhere— 
moths in the old chests, ants in the sugar, 
and shiners all over the pantry-shelves. 
Grandma, ave there any bugs in the next 
world?” 

Grandmother Lee was too busy tossing 
the lilacs off the new patch-work quilt 
she had just finished for Kit’s bed to take 
much notice; and Kit herself forgot in 
the same moment bugs and the next 
world in the excitement of gathering to- 
gether the purple clusters. 

All the morning she toiled valiantly at 
the great cross; and, when called to din- 
ner, the child staid a moment in the cot- 
tage-door to look at her work. She had 
poised it against the wind-twisted old 
trunk of a cherry tree. It was taller than 
Kit, and wider, too—large enough to em- 
brace a grave with its outspread arms; 
but it was just Kit’s idea of what a cross 
should be, and she was content with it, 
as it bloomed there, rich with the heavy 
scent and color and shining green of the 
lilac’s life-blood and breath. 

“Tm glad you are going, too, Grand- 
mother,” she said; “for its so heavy. I 
never should get it up there alone—never- 
I’m so tired.” 

The clock struck two. The cottage door 

opened. Out came Mrs. Lee and Kit. The 
old lady had dressed in her “ Sunday best.” 
Kit, with a fine, true instinct, had put on her 
only white dress; for somehow she felt as if 
it was a kind of holy work she had to do» 
and that white was the fitting color to do 
it in. 
“You'll catch cold, sure’s the world,” 
said her Grandmother. “A white dress in 
May!” But she did not send her back to 
take it off; and so the two went on, out 
to the old tree, and took up the cross—age 
at its head and youth at its foot. And so 
they carried it, with many a laying down 
to rest, up to the lonely, wind-swept place 
where lay their soldier of the Union. 

The grasses had tried to cover the mounds, 
and tried half in vain; for the sands had 
swept in, eager to regain the place. 

“Tt’s lonely here. Ishouldn’t want to 
be buried here, if I could Help it,” said Kit. 

“May be you wont be. So don’t fret, 
child. You’ve many and good days before 
you, perhaps; but mine aré almost done, 
and it’s my place to lie in at last,” said 
Grandmother Lee. 

* Don't!” said Kit; and then they were 
standing close to the two graves of Fred- 
erick Lee and Katie Lee, his wife. “ Grand- 
ma, isn’t it most too bad to give the cross 
all to him ; it seems like forgetting all about 
poor Mamma, don’t it? Can’t we give her 
part?” 

“Of course, we can, Kit.’ And so they 
laid the cross across the two graves, lying 
side by side, putting it down with many a 
careful touch, until it was just right. ‘I 
am glad I made it big,” said Kit; ‘‘or, you 
see, Mamma wouldn’t had her share.” 
After that Kit wandered about, while 
Grandmother Lee sat down on a fallen 
stone to rest, for the walk and the burden 
had been heavy to age. 

Ere many minutes Kit danced into the 
enclosure, with her hands laden. “See, 
Grandma, what I’ve found!” she said. 
“Strawberry blossoms! and I never once 
thought of them. Now I can stick some 
in.” So she knelt down over the cross, 
and put the white touches in. 

She was so intent with her work that, 
when at last she lifted her head, the air 
seemed to be mad with music. Great 
martial bursts of sound broke over the 
little enclosure; and Kit jumped to her 
feet, and Grandmother Lee came out of 
her reverie, just in time to see what was 
coming. “Oh, dear!” cried Kit. “Can't 
we hide somewhere? What shall we do ?” 
But there was no time to hide, for the 
music was close upon them, and the little 
place was filled with men. And oh, with 
flowers! Such flowers as Kit had never 
dreamed of in all her life. How she did 
long to get away with her great ugly 
cross of lilacs, and hide it out of sight. 
She did not dare to look up at the faces 
around till 38 music hushed; and then 
Mr. Beach himself stood forth, and took 
Kit’s hand in his, saying: ‘ Comrades, 
this is Frederick Lee’s little daughter. Let 
her strew the flowers we have brought.” 
So they placed the beautiful wreaths and 
crosses and clusters one by one in Kit’s 
hands; and she, with ler sunny head 
bared to the breeze, laid them down, out 
and in and wound around the arms of her 
great lilac cross, that somehow embraced 
them all, and carried their beauty right 
royally, too. . 

A few minutes more and they were 
gone, and Mrs, Lee and Kit were left 
alone. As 

“0, Grandmother!” cried Kit, such a 
light of joy breaking into hier eyes; for 
the floodgates of the child’s heart opened 
to let the happiness out. “O, Grand- 
Mother!” she said, “isn’t it beauti- 
ful? Was ever anything in this world 
ever so nice before? They didn’t forget 








8 Out of sight. 


was so ashamed of my flowers when they 
came. But I ain’t now not a bit, for you 
see, if it wasn’t for the lilacs, these lovely 
white things would have to touch the 
ground.” 

“T never did see nothing like it in all 
my days,” said Mrs. Lee. “I was so glad 
I put my Sunday gown on to come in. I 
guess, Kit, there’s going to be brighter 
days for you to live in than them [ve 
known. The world seems to be changing 
fast—most too fast for old folks like me.” 

“Where is it going to?” asked Kit, quite 
solemnly. 

“ What, child ?” 

“ Why, the world, Grandma.” 

“Where's the world going to?” echoed 
Mrs. Lee; but before she had time to 
answer, Kit said: 

“Tt’s going on to God, Grandma. I'm 
sure ’tis; "cause never anybody came be- 
fore to put flowers on Pa’s -grave,-and I 
know God must have sent ’em to do it, 
too. And you see he had to call the world 
up nearer to him to tell’em to do it.” 

“ Hallo, there! What’s them folks been 
doing up here?” called out a loud voice. 
And Grandpa Lee came nearer and nearer, 
until he stood close beside what had been 
two craves. 

“Look and see, Grandpa,” said Kit, the 
shining yet in her eyes. 

“ Who'd a thought the war ’ud bring so 
many posies along with it ?” said Grandpa 
Lee; and from out the stern, hardened old 
eyes of the sturdy fisherman dropped 
silently down tear after tear, in memory, 
or pratitude, or yearning, or whatever it 
may have been that the memorial flowers 
called forth. 

“Come, Isaac, come home,” said Grand- 
mother Lee, at last. “It must be near 
tea-time.” 

He started suddenly, saying: 

“O yes! and I’ve left all my fish in the 
boat. I hurried up, you see, to find out 
what was going on, and forgot all about 
’ m.” 

“I wonder what’s going to happen,” 

thought Kit, the same night; for her 
Grandfather called her to his side for a 
good-night kiss, and her Grandmother 
kissed her twice, and hugged her, too. 
The child wist not that God was sending 
back to her the very love that had sprung 
from her own heart, and prompted her to 
make the great lilac cross for Decoration 
Day. 


oe 
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The Independent. 











its Extensive Circulation in All 
Parts of the Country. 


Tuer following facts and figures taken 
from our mail-books prove most conclu- 
sively that Ta INDEPENDENT is the best 
advertising medium in the country, We 
stand ready to verify the same to any 
advertiser who doubts the accuracy of our 
statement. Weare astonished ourselves at 
this revelation of unparalleled facts and 
figures made in a recent examination. 
Advertisers will also bear in mind 
that Tae INDEPENDENT probably circu- 
lates — through newsagents, to whom 
we make large sales—in many places not 
mentioned on our mail-books. We do not 
believe that any single newspaper in the 
State of Massachusetts, either secular or 
religious, goes into so many towns or to so 
many post-oftices in that state as does 
Tue INDEPENDENT; and the same, we be- 
lieve, is true of Illinois, and also of every 
other Northern State. In other words 
Tue INDEPENDENT has a wider territo- 
rial circulation in each of the Northern 
States than any other journal, either local 








or foreign. If a business man, therefore, 
in Boston or Chicago, wants to communi- 
cate with the public in his own state and 
vicinity, THE INDEPENDENT, as will be 
seen, is by far the best medium. Our 
crowded advertising columns conclusively 
show that business menin all directions 
already appreciate our ability to aid them, 
and we are not afraid to refer indiscrim- 
inately to thousands of such in New York 
and elsewhere. 

We mean it shall not be our fault if 
TuE INDEPENDENT does not go to every 
post-office in the country. In other 
words, we mean to merit the patronage of 
all good people in every direction. 

The following figures show the number 
of post-offices to which Tat INDEPEND- 
ENT is now sent in the several states men- 
tioned : 
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MAINE..............-/ 790} 419 
NEWHAMPSHIRE...| 395] 264 
VERMONT..........., 446| 395 
MASSACHUSETTS...| 666| 612 
RHODE ISLAND..... 98 89 
CONNECTICUT......| 392] 385 
NEW YORK..........| 2,602 | 2,003 
NEW JERSEY........, 486] 315 
PENNSYLVANIA....| 2,666 | 1,317 
OHIO..........00000--] 1,948] O17 
INDIANA .......0006-] 1,257] 407 
IOWA.......c000000--] 1017] 635 
ILLINOIS.............| 1,523] 887 
WISCONSIN. ....ceeee 956 493 
MICHIGAN..........., $90] 610 
MINNESOTA.........| 535] 216 
KANSAS........00008- S20 | 227 
CALIFORNIA........| “440 141 
MISSOURI .........--| 1,006| 224 
NEBRASKA..........] 184 77 





In the above named twenty States the fig- 
ures show that THE INDEPENDENT 23 sent 
to 10,615 post-offices. ‘ 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 
NovemBes 12th, 1870 


NEW PREMIUM! 
GOLD & SILVER WATCHES 


OF THE 


United States Watch Company 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 
THE INDEPENDENT 


a8 follows: 

For 100 new subscribers and $250 cash 
we will give a No. 58 Watch, named “S. 
M. pe Marion, N. J., names 18 
karat gold hunting case. 3 
For 45 new subscribers and $110 cash 
we will give a No. 38 Watch, named “R. 
F. Pratt,” Marion, N. J., in heavy 18 karat 
ld hunting case, ladies’ size. Cash price 


For 70 new subscribers and $175 
cash we will give a No. 40 Watch, named 
“Edwin Rollo,” Marion, N. J.,in heavy 
18 karat gold hunting case. Cash ‘price 


$ $75 cash we 





150. 

For 80 new subscribers and 
will givea No. 40 Watch, named “ Edwin 
Rollo,” Marion, N.J., in heavy ons 
silyer hunting case, gold joints, C 


rice $65. 

Por 50 new subscribers and $195 cash 
we will give a No. 60 Watch, named 
“John W. Lewis,” Marion, N. J., in extra 
heavy sterling silver hunting case, gold 
joints. Cash price $100. 

For 40 new subscribers and $100 cash 
we will give a No. 87 Watch, named 
“George Channing,” Marion, N. J., in 
heavy sterling silver hunting 








Pa, after all, in Uhia lonely old place; and 


case, gold 
joints, stem-winder, Cash price $80. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


For Nothing! 


The Independent's New Premium. 


We ask every reader and friend of Tne 
INDEPENDENT to obtain the 


SPLENDID PRESENT 
RITCHIE’S 


MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Abraham Lincoln’s 


“FIRST READING of 
THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION. 


COPIED. AND ENGRAVED FROM 
F. B. CARPENTER’S 
GREAT OIL PAINTING. 


Itis one of the Finest and Largest Steel 
Engravings 
EVER PRODUCED! 
Size 26 by 36. 


One Hour’s Work in Obtaining 
Four New Subscribers, 


OR 


scription for Four Years, 


WILL SECURE THIS GREAT WORK 
OF ART. 


This Beautiful Picture 


will grow more and more valuable year 
after year. Nothing of the kind that has 


Washington will compare with this En- 
graying as an 
AMERICAN PICTURE. 


The former price of this Engraving, be- 
fore it came into our possesion, was 


te $30. 21 


It can now be had practically for nothing. 


The following important letters will 
show to our hundreds of thousands of 
readers what is thought of this remark- 
able engraving: 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM 
OFFICERS, 


From Secretary Seward, 


WASHINGTON, 25 May, 1866. 

I beg you to accept my thanks for the fine 
engraving you have sent me of Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s picture, ‘“‘The First Reading of the 
Emancipation Proclamation.”’ 
It is a vivid presentation of the scene, with 
portraits of rare fidelity to nature. 
The engraver has been singularly success- 
fulin copying it, without impairing or de- 
tracting from its excellence in these points. 
Faithfully — 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


From Chief-Justice Chase (late Secretary of the 
Treasury). 


CABINET 


WaAstincTon, May Ist, 1866. 

T have just received the engraving of your 
“Emancipation Proclamation Picture.” I 
do not see that improvement is possible. 
Accept my congratulatious on your com- 
plete success. 

always, your friend, 
F. B. CARPENTER, Esq. s. B. CHASE, 


From Sceretary Stanton. 


Wak DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, i 
May 22, 1866. 
Accept my thanks for the artist proof of 
your admirable painting of ‘* The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation before 
the Cabinet.”’ 
The work is, in every respect that I am ca- 
pable of judging, entirely satisfactory, and 
worthy of national admiration, as a fitting 
commemoration of Mr, Lincoln’s great 
deed, Yours, truly, 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 


from Secreary Welles. 
Navy a WASHINGTON, 
a e 


h, 

The Engraving, I am happy to see, is am- 
ply commended. Some parts are excellent, 
and all well done. 

Some feeling of sadness when I saw it came 
over me for the great and good man who so 
interested himself for you, and whom we all 
love, Very truly yours, 

GIDEON WELLES 
From Sceretary McCulloch. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 3d, 1866. 

The Engraving is a very elegant one. I 
have no doubt the picture will be generally 
eppeoved and greatly admired. 


very truly yours. 
ay Very “HUGH McCULLOCH. 
From Hon. Edward Bates, late Attorney-General 
of the United States. 

The individual portraits are very life-like. 
Indeed, I have never seen a group of seven or 
eight figures all of which so truly presented 
the origi 
The execution seems to me excellent, and, 
without any opinion of mine, my dear sir, 
your work is a So ogye oe . : 
Very respect our obedient servan 

ery respectfally, your PT WARD BATES, 

From Postmaster-Gencral Dennison, 


Wasnineton, D. C., May 3d, 1866, 

It gives me very great pleasure to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the admirable engraving 
from your noble painting of ‘‘The First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation 
before the Cabinet,’’ by our late lamented 
President. 

The approving judgment of the country of 
the merit of the picture, and the tness of 
its association with Trumbull’s ‘‘ Declaration 
of Independence,”’ as a great national paint- 
ing, which has been so universally conceded, 
cannot fail to commend the engraving to 
every truly patriotic American citizen. 
Truly yours, W. DENNISON 
from Secretary Harlan, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, \ 
WasaineTon, D. C., May 7, 1866. 
I take great pleasure in acknowledging the 
receipt of Ritchie’s Engraving from your 
beautiful painting. . 
Trusting, my dear sir, that you may live 
long to enjoy the fruits of your eminent 
talent, Iam truly yours, 
JAMES HARLAN. 
From Attorney-General Speed. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OEFICE, i 
WASHINGTON, May 17, 1866. 

In your great picture you have succeeded 
in bringing out and making the faces show 
their thoughts, You have not sunk the 
natural in the heroic, a fault so common that 
it must be difficult for an artist to avoid it. 
The naturalness of the picture makes it with 
me one of the dest and most beautiful 
achievements of art that I have ever seen, 
The engraving is admirably executed. 

uly yours, JAMES SPEED. 


From Senator Fessenden, late Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


WASHINGTON, May 17, 1966. 
I have received the Engraving from your 
picture of ‘‘The First Reading.” It is ad- 
mirably done, —_ k .< ye Rag and 
faithfulness, an ze y. 
Yours, truly, © W. P. FESSENDEN. 


From Assistant-Secretary Seward. 
‘WasHINGTON, May 19, 1866. 
GENTLEMEN :—I_ beg ng to aceept my 
thanks for your admirable engra of Mr. 
ter’s ‘First Reading of the " 
pation Proclamation.” 
The fidelity of its 


¢ 


ter 
and 


From George EB. Baker, Editor of Seward’e 
Works, and Agent Of the State Department, 

Wasuineton, April 30, 1866, 

. I never =. 80 love and . 2 icture a8 T 
o Carpenter's, as engraved by e. 

it growg on me! Everybody who knows any- 
thing of art or of the subject is as enthusias- 
tic as Tam over the picture, And I observe 
that the more cultivated the observers are 
the more they admire it. The Secretary of 
State and his — are among those who are 
least atinted in their praise of itas a perfect 


work of are Sure U Or BAKER 
We now desire to make public procla- 





mation to our hundreds of thousands of 


One Renewal of any Old Suab= 


ever been published since the days of 


F a y we enhances the 
historical interest derived from the subject of Sple 


readers in this and other lands that we 
have 


PURCHASED THE STEEL PLATE 


of this engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at 
@ cost of 


EIGHT THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


with the EXCLUSIVE RIGHT to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit. 
Now, therefore, be it understood that 
until further notice we will PRESENT 
A COPY OF THE SPLENDID EN- 
GRAVING AFORESAID TO EVERY 
PERSON WHO SHALL SEND US 
THE NAMES OF FOUR NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS AND TEN DOLLARS, or 
who will RENEW HIS SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR FOUR YEARS AND SEND US 
TEN DOLLARS, or who will RENEW 
HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE OR 
MORE YEARS, AND SEND US NEW 
NAMES TO MAKE UP THE BAL- 
ANCE, WITH TEN DOLLARS, 


IT IS ONE OF THE 


Largest, Most Perfect, and Most 
Valuable Engravings 


ever seen in this country or Europe. 
This great premium—UNDOUBTED.- 
LY THE MOST VALUABLE EVER 
OFFERED BY ANY NEWSPAPER 
FOR FOUR SUBSCRIBERS—will be 
sent by mail on and aftcr this date, 
free of postage, on the terms pro- 
posed, to any post-office in the country 
where overland rates are not charged; or 
it will be delivered at our office in this 
— ban d be . _——— 
e_have alrea actu VEN 
AWAY more than d af 


FIFTY THOUSAND STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS 


as Premiums for New Subscribers, and we 
CHALLENGE ANY HUMAN BEING to 
whom either has been sent to say that he 
or she isnot PERFECTLY SATISFIED. 

We are preparing to send off this new, 
latest, and best premium by TENS OF 
THOUSANDS, and we respectfully urge 
our friends everywhere to commence the 
work of canvassing for new subscribers to 
secure at once this invaluable present, 
This beautiful steel engraving, ever 
vividly reminding us of the great and 
good Abraham Lincoln, and the crown- 
ing act of his wise and just administra- 
tion, should hang on the walls of EVERY 

ARLOR, LIBRARY, AND BUSI- 
NESS OFFICE IN THE COUNTRY. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfac- 
tion in every case, and to all parties, or the 

will positively be refunded. 

Orders will be registered in the order in 
which they are received, and the engray- 
ings will be delivered accordingly. 


dress 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
P. O. Box 2787, New Yorr 


NEW PREMIUM! 
SPLENDID STEEL ENCRAVING 


EDWIN STANTON 


Late Secretary of War. 


We have purchased the new plate of 
this engraving, and will give one copy 
printed on fine pasteboard to every 


Old Subscriber 


who will send us the name of a new yearly 
subscriber, with the money. The 


ENGRAVING 


will be sent, postage paid, to any post- 
office in the United States, 


Ten Minutes’ Work 


WILL GET THIS 


Beautiful Present. 
SEND US YOUR NAMES! 


Address HENRY C. BOWEN, 


PUBLISHER, 


“The Independent,” 


BOX 2787 NEW YORK. 


$14 


FOR NOTHING! 


Splendid Present! 
TERMS REDUCED, 


RITCHIE’S 


Celebrated Steel Engraving of 
Hicks’s famous and beautiful 
Oil Painting, entitled 


Authors of the United States,” 


now given away for every Five Dollars 
received from any one person—either on 
renewal of his own subscription for Two 
years, in advance; of, renewing for oNE 
year, in advance, and sending us with 
the same the name of one new subscriber; 
or for the names of two new subscribers. 

This wonderful steel engraving — size 
19 by 85 inches—is one of Ritchie's 
finest productions, and would be a 
splendid ornament to hang in any par- 
lor or library in the United States. It 
contains a good-sized likeness of the 
following distinguished authors: 

Ni ' 











Rv aSt PARKR 

COOPER.” \MOTLEY OD WLS 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHE 

MISS SEDGWIC OURTIS 

MES SOUTHWORTH |RH DANA. 

MITCHE MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS. (OSSOLD. 
HOLMES. | CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. iMRS. STOWR. 

MRS. MOWATT MRS. KIRKLAND 
Sr ae 

G. W. KENDALL, KER. 

HORRIS. BAYARD TAYLOR, 
TUCKERMAN. ISTODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. ‘Miks, AMELIA WELBY 
P, PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 
HOFFMAN. HALLECK. 


The lowest retail price ot this beautiful 
engraving before the steel plate came 1nto 
our possession was $14, 

We have purchased it at a cost of $4,500, 
and now offer to give away the engravings 
as above stated. The engraving will be 
delivered at our office, or it will be 
carefully packed and sent free of charge 
to any part of the country where 
there is a post-office — except to places 
where overland rates are charged. 

We have already given away over seven 
thousand copes, and have not yet heard of one 
single instance of dissatisfaction. 

We believe this premium honestly to be 


the most valuable and beautiful present 
ever offered by any newspaper for two 


subscriptions. Perfect satisfaction is ab- 
solutely guaranteed, or the _— will be 
refunded in every case and to persons 
who order this engraving on the liberal 


BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER, 
Box 2787, New York. 


$8 


FOR NOTHINC! 
Crant and Colfax! 
TERMS REDUCED, 
OVER 40,000 
ALREADY GIVEN AWAY! 


We have decided to present to sub- 
scriber whe sends one new name wi! 





and Lo gage cay 
present the same engravings 
whose name is thus sent—or, in 
other words, we will give a double set of 
these beautiful engravings, sent free 
pestage, for every new subscriber's name 
sent with the money. 
fhese engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of the President and the 
Vice-President to be found in the country. 
They would be worth at the print stores 
$2 each, or $8 for the double set. The 
t offer of to sets of these Engrav- 
ings (one to the new subscriber and one to 
e sending the name) 1 the most 
ition for new subscriptions 
ever made by any newspaper in this coun- 
or Euro 
e ask you to respond promptly to this 
extraordinary ofter by oe your neigh- 
bors and friends, one and all, to become 
subscribers, and get this great premium. 
With such a popular present to offer to 





presen 
ot | bridged pictorial mp 





, it is hard to believe that, if it is 
sn mye will retuse it. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher ae Proprietor, 


DEPENDENT; 
Box 2787. New York. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


The standard literary magazine of fh» 
country, with a corps of contributors un- 
excelled by any magazine in the world. 
“ An honor to American literature.” We 
will send THE INDEPENDENT one year— 
price $2.50—and the Atlantic Monthly one 
year—price $4—to any person (not already 
a subscriber to the Atlantic Monthly) who 
willsend us $5.50; or we will send the 
Atlantic Monthly one year a8 a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with the 


money. 
Harper's Monthi 


Always rich, racy, and readable, ng on 
alike with old and young, splendidly illus- 
trated, and worthy of its extensive pat- 


ronage. 

We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and Harper's Monthly 
—price $4—to any person (not already a 
subscriber to Harper’s Monthy) who will 
send us $550; or we will send 
Harper’s Monthly one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that penodical 
who will send us the names of three new 
subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 


“enn The. Galaxy. 


Bold, talented, liberal, attractive wnters, 
fine stories, and every way deserving its 
high position and great prosverity. 

We will send Tor INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and Zhe Gaiazg one 
year—price $4—to any person (not al- 





ready a subscriber to The Ga who will 
send us $5 50; or we will send Galazy 


one year to any new subscriber for that 
periodical who will send us the names of 
three new subscribers to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, wirh the money. 


The Sunday Magazine. 

A monthly of recreation and instruc- 
tion, profusely illustrated. 

We willsend Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the Sunday Mag- 
azine one year—price $3 50—to any per- 
son (not already a eubscriber to the Sun- 
day Magazine) who will send us $5 00; or 
we will send the Sunday Magazine one 
year to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the names of three 
new subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT 
with the money 


, 
Harper's Weekly. 

favorite everywhere and with every- 
body ; and all our subscribers, of course, will 
order it through us at the reduced price. 

We will send Tus EPENDENT 
One year— price $2 50—and Harper's Week- 
ly tor one Pe w $4—to any person 
not already a subscriber to yee 
Weekly) who_will send us $550; or 
we will send Harper’s Weekly one year as 
a present to any new subscriber for that 
periodical who will send us the names of 
three new subscribers to THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, with the money. 


Harper's Bazar, 


with its fashion-plates, illustrations, en- 





gravings, and minute instructions in regard 
to all matters pertaining to the toilette, is 
regarded as indispensable authority in all 
“ good society.” 

e will send THE INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—anda Harper's Bazar 
one year—price $4—to —— (not al- 
ready a subscriber to Harper’s Bazar) 
who will send us $550; or we will send 
Harper's Bazar one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical 
who will send us the names of three new 
subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money. 


Our Young Folks. 


Tis Magazine embraces the widest 
range of subjects, the highest class of illus- 
trations, and the most distinguished con- 
tributors that any one periodical can possi- 
bly_ sustain. 

We willsend THE INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $2.50—and Our Youne Foiks one 
year—price $2.00—to any person who will 
send us $400; or we wili send Our 
Youne Fouks one year to any person who 
will send us the names of two new subscrib- 
ers to THE INDEPENDENT With the money. 


Crover & Baker 
SEWING-MACHINE. 


Creat Premium! 


A MAGNIFICENT OFFER 


Every Subscriber of|*: 
The Fudepenient, 


Wanting a Perfect Sew- 
ing Machine, 


TAKE NOTICE. 


GROVER & BAKER'S world-renowned 
No. 23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
erson who will send us the names of 
TWENTY. 
terms on first page), which, at our usual 
rates, $2 50 each, 1s $55—just the cash price 
of the machine. : 

We simply want the names (with the 
Money) of twenty-two persons who do not 
take our paper, and who really subscribe 
for it; they may be sent one at a time, or 
all together they may beat onepost-oflice, 
or more than one—we are only particular 
that they shall be bona-fide new subscrib 
On this liveral ofler we shall expect to 
send one of these indispensable household 
articles into almost every village in the 
country. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers 
names a3 they obtain them, will please 
state in each instance that they are sent 
on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer 
must bein with the number of the paper 
NEXT AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

* Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Address (with full directions how to ship 
the machines), 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


any 


COLBY’S “FAMILY FAVORITE” 
CLOTHES WRINGER. 


WE have concluded arrangements by 
which we are able to offer this VERY 
SUPERIOR Clothes Wringer (the cash price 
of which is $7 50) to any person who will 
send us the names of three new subscribers, 
with the money, $7 50; or who will renew 
an old subscription four years in advance, 
and pay us $10. 

This Wringer is said by those who have 


-TWO new subscribers (see 


ers. 


PUBLISHER, 
Box 2787, New York. 
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THE FAMILY FAVORITE. 


WITH FEELINGS OF MORE THAN ORDINARY 
PUBLIC THAT THE MAGIC LETTERS 


which have been ob- 
served and criticised, it 
is safe to say, by a mil- 
lion people, are patented 
as our Trade Mark. That 
beautiful Sewing Ma- 
chine, unequaled for uni- 

r | mga ay first 
brought to public notice 
at the Paris Exposition 
of 1867, is now acknowl- 
edged as the leader of 
perfection in this branch 
of manufacture. 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 
349 Washington St., Boston; 613 





PRIDE WE ANNOUNCE TO THR 


Stitching, Hemm 
7 
ing, ording, Rufflin: 


guaranteed, 

Sold on terme to meet 
the circumstanees of 
poor and rich alike, at 
agencies throughout the 
world. 


IN THE UNITED STATES: 
Broadway, New York; 1307 Chest 


nut St., Philadelphia; 53 North Charles St.. Baltimore; 191 
Lake St., Chicago; 218 North Fifth St., St. Louis. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 


ARTFORD, 


CONN, 





PRICES CURRENT . 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Spanisn..coid 612}4a 618 
see a— | net...... 875 - 
BalsamCapivt e1d77a80 (Sheet&Pipenetl025 a — 
Toln,, 97 a-— \LEATHER—Dotr: Sole. 3 





Arsenic vow'r.g 1ka— 
ssafe 


Balsamveru.. 390 a—— | —Upper 30 #cent ad val 
erries, Pers, gid 36 938 Oak (S) Lt.#m—34 a—37 

Bark Petayy —— ak, middle, — 38 
i-carb.Soda,gd 44a—— 


imstone.roli —2\a— 
Brimstone.nor— 34a——~ 

€. Rtn. ed.— — 037 00 
Camph re#minhd, £20 a 21 
Camphor. ref._ — a—70 


27 
jHemlock,mid.—26):a— 29'4 
'Heml'k. heavy— 26 %a— 204 
/Hemlock,dam— 1s a— 25/4 
EAE —Dures 10 #@ centad 


val, 
‘Rockland,com—— 2110 
— jLump.........—— #150 
(LUMBER ier: 2 ct. 
| ad val Wholesale Prices 
Timper, W. >. 





ee 3 
Cabmomile#i.—30 
orate Poy 








tried it to be very simple, and equal to any 


in use. 





Publisher's Department. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 
I HAVE used a Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine in my family for seven years ; it 
has never been out of order, and I prefer 


it to any other make. I cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all who need a first-class sewing 
machine. 

1151 South 10th street, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. W. WRIGHT, 





Tne Best and Original Tonic of Iron 
Phosphorus, and Calisaya, known as Cas- 
well, Mack & Co.’s Ferro-Phosphorated 
Elixir of Calisaya Bark. The Iron restores 
color to the blood, the Phosphorus renews 
waste of the nerve tissue, and the Calisaya 
gives a natural, healthful tone to the 
digestive organs, thereby curing Dyspepsia: 
in its various forms, Wakefulness, General 
Debility, and Depression of Spirits. 
ufactured only by CASWELL, Hazarp & 
Co., New York. Sold by all druggists. 


Man- 














, . 

The Youth's Companion. 
Tue Companion is the oldest publication 
for young people in the country, and is 
conducted with rare enterprise and ability. 
It is wide-awake, practical, and hich- 
toned, and in the quality and adaptation 
of its reading to young people has no 
superior Its contributors are among the 
best wri ters in the country. 
We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year (price $2 50) and Youth’s Companion 
for one year (price $1 50) to any person— 
not already a {subscriber to Youth’s Com- 
panion—who will send us $3 25; or we 
will send Youth’s Companion one year as a 
present to any mew subscriber for that 
periodical who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money. 


American Agriculturist. 
More than a hundred thousand farmers 
and others take it, and pronounce it first- 
rate. Itis alsoa great favorite with city 
gentry, and alike a necessity and a luxury. 
We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the American 
Agriculturist for one year—price $1 50— 
to any person who will send us $3 75; 
or we will send the American Agricul- 
turist One year as a present to any person 
who will send us the names of two new 
subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money. 


Hearth and Home 


an Illustrated Weekly of sixteen large 
handsome pages, for the Farm, Garden, 
and Fireside, meets with universal favor 
from all classes of readers in town and 
country. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 

ear—price $2 50—and Hearth and Home 
bor one year—price $3—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Hearth and Hc 





lome) 
who will send us $5 00; or we will send 
Hearth and Home one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to INDEPENDENT with the 


National Sunday-school Teacher, 
of Chicago. 


Altogether the best, cheapest, and most 
popular Sabbath-school monthly in Amer- 
ica, and worthy of a place in every family. 
Friends of the young should labor earnest- 
ly for its extensive circulation; and, if 
possible, introduce it into every Sabbath- 
school class and Bible-class in the nation. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the National Sun- 
day-schocl Teacher (monthly) for one year— 
price $1 50—to any person (not already a 
subscriber to The National Sundau-school 
Teacher) who will sena us $3; or we 
will send the National Sunday-school 
Teacher one year as a present to any 
new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to INDEPENDENT, with the 


ee Herald of Health. 


A health journal in the broadest mean- 
ing of the word health; including all that 
relates to physical, moral and intellectual 
improvement. 

e will send THE INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the Herald of 
Health for one year—price $2 00—to an 
person who will send us $4 00; or we will 
send the Herald of Health one year as a 
present to any person who will send us the 


unsold, 


C 





Pots... 
Pearls, 


Commission on Butter, 
Flour, Grain, ete., 2% per 


Marking-piates furnished when desired, 


~~ 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 


DUCE MARKET 


Reportedexpressly for Tus InprerxDRNT, hy David 
W. Lewis, Commission Merchant, No. 62 Peari street. 


Eegs, Poultry, etc., 13 Sper ct. 
cent. 





Burrar.—Receipts for the week were 13,46 packages. 
River pails are coming plenty, and went to 30 cents for 
best selections, and 25@28 for good Butter. Prime 
pails and half-firkin tubs from southern tier counties 
Sold at 27@28 cents; and from northern counties, if 
white or streaked or light colored, would run down to 
15@20 cents, with only a prospect of going to grease if 


Choice all-grass-make from the Ohio Lake 


flat’skimmed they are almost unsalable, 
662. We quote: 
Finest Old Cheese.............. 





Egg Oats, per busb., 50 cts.; bbls., 25 cts, 
Brrswax sells quick at 34@35 cts, 
Tatxow is in geod inquiry for export at 84@9 cts. 
AsHeEs.—We quote: 








Districts would bring 25 cents, and other Western, 
equal in quality, same price; while some very fair and 
pretty good Western sold at 18@20@22 cents, and the 
market closes with free receipts, fair demand, and 
rather in buyers’ favor. We quote: 


Orange County (the term is a trade-mark)....25 
Choice Butter from half-firkin districts. ......25 





Choice Butter from Northern dairy districts..25 @28 
White Hay Butter, or part hay and grass..... Is @w 
Choice Grass-make Yellow Western Butter...— @25 
Western Butter............008 . seeeeeld @22 
GLEASE...cceeeeceeeerreeeetereeee sereeeelO @12 





Cupgse.—Receipts for the week were 9,141 boxes. 
Exports for the weck were 11,698 boxes. There is 
a trifling demand from home trade for alittle fne Old 
stock; butthey are beginning to take the cleaner 
flavored New make in preference, and sales of Old 
are only for a few of the finest, at say 14@15 cts., ‘and, 
if not sold for this trade, then they must be closed at 
7 to 10 cts. to shippers. 


New Cheese have mostly sold 


at 13@13% cts, for Prime Factories, with some sales of 
Fancy at a half better, and commoner stock at 10@12 
cts, Skimmed Cheese sell at 3@6 cts., and if dead 
Cable quotes 





6 


Eccs.—Weather has been cool and arrivals in good 
order, and there has been a steady, firm market ata 
shade improvement in price. Warmer weather wil; 
increase the risk on Western shipments, and buyers 
will give increased preference to New York State and 


Pennsylvania and other near-by markets, We quote: 
State and Pennsylvania, per doz.............— @I8 
Western,in good order, ‘“ ........ see L64E17 


socecees 6 75 
coereee FW 


Brans.—The stock is getting into small compass, and 
prices are higher and the market firm, 
M: 


We quote: 
aceosesessesensilt SME J 


Drisp Frvuits.—In Dried Apples there were sales of 
about 50,000 pounds for speculative account at 5@6 
cents; but the market closes heavy at same prices in a 
small way, and at 3to5 cents for common to good 











Southern Fruit. Peaches and Blackberries are in 
light stock, apd not much inquiry. Plums are plenty 
and dull, We quote: 
Apples, State, sliced...... 

“ eau 
“ Southern * +3 
Peaches, peeled... ..... . 
Fes unpeeled, susereres -8 @9 

Plums, per Ib........ "14 @16 

aspberries, per Ib. 25 $s 
Cherries, per lb...... seeeedl @22 
Blackberries, per Ib. 13 @13% 

PotaTors.—We quote: 
Peachblows, per Dbl..sssseeeresceeeeereeeee 8 75% 400 
Prince Alberts, “ . seceres 3 75@ 40 
Jackson White, “* . 3 00@ 3 25 
Chili Red, ae" 2 T5@ 8 00 
dyright, os 2 50@ 275 
Bermudas, bes 7 D@ 8 00 
Charlestons, he -- 5 0@ 6 00 
Sweet Potatoes, ** -» 400@ 4 25 





Butter, 


and 


Fresh Butter Sent 


soon as tubs aresfull wit! sell the best. Our Truck- 
man calls at all Depots every morning to receive the 


good flavored fres make will meet 


ready returns, Mark goods and address letters to 


DAVID W. LEWIS & Co., 


No. 62 Pearl street, New York. 





names of two new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, With the money. 


, 
Carpenter's Book, 

SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE WITH ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
ear—price $2 50—and “ Six Months at the 
hite House”—price $150—postage paid 
toany person who will send us $3; or we 
will send “Six Months at the White 
House” as a present to any person who 
will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THe LyDEPEEDENT, with the 

money. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 





THEA-NECTAR 


'S A PURE 


BLACK TEA, 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR 
Warranted to suit all 
Tastes. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
And for sale Wholesale only by the 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
PO. Box tt, |, No, 8 GHURGH Sn Ne Ye 





_ IVES’ 


PATENT LAMPS. 





Quarto Dictionary. 


é will ¢ this magnificent una- 
hs —price $10—to 
who send us the names of 
subscribers, with the —- ($15) 
person not in arrears who w' i 
ooo for eight years 
his splendid ae 

and fifty is 


any 

six new 
orto an: 
por en us $20. 
an 
eighteen hundred 


Heat Your House! 


SAVE YOUR FUEL!! 


BY USING THE 


‘Edwards Combined 


RANGE AND FURNACE! 


Send for circulars; call and examine, 


243 WATEB St., N. Yo 


SAMUEL J. HOPKINS. 





coming more and more popular wherever 
the English is spoken, and by 
thousands it is pronounced vastly superior 
to any other dictionary in the world. lt 
is worth a whole library of ordinary 
called books, and sh be owned an 








A CREAT WANT SUPPLIED. 


A Sanitary Water Pipe.—A cheep, healthfal, 
durable, and flexible Metal Pipe for conducting water 
into dwellings to be used for drinking and cooking. This 


had less than Lead Pipe of 
| y' ce oF cent, less than Galvan- 
same bore, 


\ 
ash, gold.. —40 a—-— | Bcunicfool—— g—-— 
Cochineallixed 68 a—— {Timber Vax. 
‘nian Gay's 
mae ' pastrns 


cannes eee 
.¥bch— — 





m Arabi tt 
s'ts gold.....— Do. Sawed#3.—— 
Guu “arabic 2 8 |DoCed mist 

vk 





Gum Henson tp 60 
Gum MM. i LS ; 
Gum Hise’ 8 Stav'eW. Ope 12000 
TY. wee eceeee 42 a | 

Gum Trag.,st.— 25 a—35 





GumTrag.,fi.gd 60 @ 80 





Hyd. Pota. Eng, M 

and Fr..gold 3380 a—-— |N.0.. beal..— 57 a— 67 
Pecacuanha PortoKico,...—40 a—624 
Tce. ceceemt— & 127%, CubaMuscov.—36 a— 

daianeld —a \Cuba Cl a 36 

Lac Dve sid. — a-— ierpancen.<.— 46. =o 

a UTY: ‘ut " 

adaer — page } Wronght. 2% Horseshoe 

Mader. Fre see 8 iter. w10OD—— 05.50 
ee Wh E=18 \Cimce.... 6M a6 





Manna, salt \NAVAL STO — uty: 
CS ne a 8 | arte Turpentine. 30cts. P 
Manos seth 0 gul.; other kinds 20 # ct. 
Gc ccca: a-— val. 
Nutgalls, bi. j Turpen.sft.N, 
Alep goid.. —20 &—23 | Coty ¥2UmS—-— a—— 
On Berg’t ....407%2425 ,Tar.....- Wi- ne 
dit Cassia... —— a235 }j mineton.... 270 9 275 
Oi! Lewon 39% 0450 \Tar. #bDINC 245 a2 60 
On Pevpermr't 32) a3x85 ‘Pitch........ —— 0275 
Oil Urange.. —— — ‘Resin,com.std 245 270 


Opium. Tv.e'd 412¥%a—— Do.No.2¥200 275 a 32 
OxancAcid@teldisxa — (Spirits Turven— 51 4a— i 
Phosphorus... —75 \UIL—Duety: Pam 10, Olive 
Prus, Potasa .—? $2 59, Linseed Fiaxseed,7 
Quicksilver . Ihto gal. 30 et; Sperm (for- 


& 














Rhubarb Chi 0 9125 | eign fisheries) and Whale, 
Saleratus.cash—20 a--— | OF other fish (foreign), 20 
SalAm‘iacgid ..— a—10%' ¥ cent. ad val. 
SalSoda.goiu. 180 a 139 (Olive, lebb&bx 400 a—— 
Sarsa’ ila, Hon: Ohve inc.% gat}20 —— 
in bd gld....—— a--26 Pan, #D......—8 a— 84 
Sarsa’illa. Mex \Linseed, city. 

in bdgld ...—R¥a—— |, * eal a—— 
Senna, £. 1.. < —— 
Senna. Alex..—15 a—18 ,Whaie.... a— 55 
Sheilac.gold..— 50 @— 2: ie Ww e- 
s aa hawevens -3ke— 8 \aportttisDs = o- 
SuzarLead. W. @— 21% Sperm. crude, 12 _ 
Sono ee | Wl ben 180 0168 
polars Eas ~ a— 53 (Rea ete dis- a 
erdigris..... i &—— geeces - _- 
ba Bue. - Siar 8% teae Os A a—15 
PRA cRA—voetr: wees Kerosene, y—-— a—— 
Prime West'n.— 71 a—7 ‘O1L-CAKE—Dotr: Wet 
































































AYER’SSARSAPARILLA, 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 

medicine that cures 
is areal public biessing, 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA 
makes positive cure of a 
series 


Burs 

face mors thaw 

should be expelled from 

the ere de. 
0} 








e, the rr 
lcerations of t 
8, Erw 


and Sores, Rhewma 
Bones, Side,and Head, 
@ Weakness, Sterility, Leucorrhe arising 
Jrom internal ulceration and uterine diseas 
ropsy, Dyspepsia, Emaciatien, and Genera 
Debility. With their departure health returns, Pree 
ared Db. - J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 
Mass.. Practical and faatytical Chemists. } 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, 


If your hair is a out, oF 
growing thin, use one bottle 
DR. KENNEDY’S HAIR TEA, 
a purely Vegetable Hair Dress- 
ing. Sold everywhere. 
FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Clothe 
ing ; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, etc., instantly, 
without the least injuryto the finest fabric. Sold by 
Druggists and Fancy Goo alers, FRAGRANT 
SAPULIENE CO., 33 Barclay st., New York; 4 La 
Salle st., Chicago. 


“DOMESTIC” fie 

























Thewholeworid |. 
chalienged to '* * 
produce a Fami- 
Sewing Ma- 
chine that will » 
sew aslightand ‘ 
as heavy ; lizht ,, \,, 
runningandeas- \"" 
fiy operate, The 
bestmachine for 
use, the easiest 
to sell, the most 
durable-willlast 
alife-time. Lock 
stitch, noiseless, 
attachments un- 
equaled. 
business may be 
established in be 
any city or town inthe U.S. This machine has estab- 
lished its superiority in every instance where it hag 
come in competition with any machine in the market. 
Men with capital are finding it to their advan 
make the sale of this machine their exclusive business, 
Agents wanted in unocewpied territory. Machines 
guaranteed as represented. 
Address ** Domestic”? Sewing Machine Co. 
96 Chambers St., New York, or Toledo, 








‘The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
il 4 THE H 











. Warranted for five yeargy 
‘and the warranty indem- 
& nified by a capital of half 
Ja million of dollars, : 
BAGENTS WANTED 
qin unoccupied territory, 
ig For particulars address 
* Wilson Sewing Machine Co, 





Cal 





FINKLE & LYON SEWING MA< 
CHINE CO. 























Other Fish, Pickled,Drie@ Cru 1. We furnish sample machine—latest improved. 
or Smokea tn_ sinalier; ¥ 2. Please return it if you do not think it superior te 
packages, 50 cts. # 100 Ibs, Refinea any you have seen. fi 
Dry Cod ¥ews 525 0650 (Gn 3. We alter over old machines to “* Drop Feed,” etc., 
Pickled Scale 350 a 400 Ce or take them in exchange. 
icklea Cod =600 2650 {Refined 4. Agents wanted everywhere, Send for circular. 
MacerkelNo.l—— a—— | P, W. in’ ‘ship: 33 Union Square (north). 
Mackerel. Oa cae paaordes) — 246 a- % or 
amait.... i pitts eee DAVIS SEWING MAC ‘§ Send for 
eg ep a Cee | §. ig = — gris | citeulars. Watertown, New York, 
Salm‘nPic.N, 2400 2500 (Naptha-refined (65 SoS TER Te 
Eal. Pic.¥ tce.80(0 0320) | —73eravity)— yPATENTS.—Send for Circulars to MUNN & CO. 
pr Cheer fe. ¥ 2) | 
. DDI... —_ » Cc. ; Beef an 
HerringPick'd—-- a—— Pork, 1 ct.; Hams, Bacon 
see een am | autlank bee eb. REDUCTION OF PRICES 
Lame LA eeenon wets 08 228 00 TO CONFORM TO 
AX—UUTY: 820@40 & ton citv..—— be . 
North Riv. 4m — 129-16, “ Mess ex 09 ai309 REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 
t . Jo Primect: a7: ° 
+ 10G@20 ® cent * Primecty G C 
ete ines 118 faeces soa. | ceMt, Saving 10 Consumers 
bs Supe! . 5 elo a 
Slate extra do 69 8650 |" Prime...1400 41425 BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 
ExtraAmber; * MessW'n.1700 91725 | ia Send for our New Price List, and a Club Form 
Ind., Ohiof 605 @ 785 Ciear.—— a—— | will it, full nga 
Mich... Lard prm stw—10%a—11 | large saving to and to club 
nic ping..| 650 8600 [Enouder sais” Gtes ae | Tere co 
io ex. bds. 665 0695 |Beef Hams, in THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
Genessee do. 740 99 Dickle.#ib. —114a— 1344 31 & 33 VESEY STREET 
Canadasuper —— a—-- |Reef,Smok ¥——a—— P..0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 
hemware 910 a9 | “Setinope—is a= ao | Aun ane? — 
aware. . 975 St. — 3 
Georeernwn. 6 00 400 Pe “ — THE OLD AND BEST BRAND. 
Califorma = -hew — 5 a— 'S : 
j Oreeots -= _ WCE Derr: tke.vabed a neta ae IN 187 ” 
exan —_ — . . a . 
Baltliowardst—— a— Carolina, fair iH] d C t d 
leas Hin Hie vo woo |, Duffield’s Celebrated Hams. 
orn Me § f00n, dressea B 
weet S48 lefi tee ret Be | Boneless Breakfast Bacon. 
'—Dotr: a. 2 4 . ” 
Imonda. 6ai0 cts.shelled| 100 ms. 
tae ces nition |, Spiced Beef Rounds. 
ute, cte.; Dat . sec - . ” 
Sardines 60.° Grapes 25, Liverpoo’ Gr,. Dried Beef T E E 
and Fruitsin Sugar » Syrup) —_ --- 150 a160 re ee on ues, tc., tc. 
lv cen. ** Higeir: 
pais a 240 = $5 $s ~ Ashton'eetd 310 “38, Orders received and contracts made for the season 
alg. De vi! = bs ory Inseef t 
Curate, 20p— 9 s— 961 on, Hemp % ct. em Ca | OF THORNE & CO., 36 Front st. 
Citror ....... — a4 nary, $1 ® bush. of 50 me- 
Almonds. Sicily. and Grass Seed. 30 ®cent, 
ftshel!....—15 @—15¥ val. 
Alm‘ds. shel'd— 32 a—36 |Clover. @%...— 9%s—10 J 
TRS AND SKINS—Un |Timothy.¥bu. 350 0400 
semetican -“UmNeevee Sree TY 
currency prices. '—Dory: ; 
a 2 D'p &Pk a a tl 
as ee tae 220 Dee ae ios ELECTRO PERS, Etc., Ete. 
: os cep 
OtterNo'thoce 7% a3 Castle. soon a 1048 10% The subscribers man’ ROTARY PRINTING 
RedFoxNortb 175 a200 | In Pigs, Bars, and Plates, | PRESSES, with from two to ten impression-cytinderm 
Raccon Soutn— 19 S100 [Plates poe es a 609 | Also PERFECTING PRESSES of various descriptionsy 
weno ‘n 10 013 ee a —7 a8 i with two or more impression-cylinders, to be used wit 
Northe » ‘a> : ba2Gc, 
oun Western. ‘ 3 058 wo mate ~ 7 type or stereotype, and with one to six feeders, or with 
nm. North Rid... —31Ka— — 
Goat Curacoa— 52a—— lotasen aees-ass &xa-10 | Tollsof paper. SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 
Deer ee Bee ane iMate yg’ ~~ * 115 | PRESSES, BED AND PLATEN POWER PRESSES, fow 
* 3 Juan. a— 42%) prime gold, “a 
er, Te re ties 43 8%, | book work. NEW STOP CYLINDER PRESS, with 
Wheat. — 80 . : - aro as ‘ table distribution, and from four to ten form rollers» 
Caeycan re Tee. GERRI tel | ibe tnt tre nrmenen ei aban none 
Chicago No. — &—— |NewOrleans..— s a lox | 20d wood-cut work. SMALL JOB, CARD, RAILROAD 
ses SS =) § (Cape Baciao — i thy | TICKET, AND COUPON PRESSES, SINGLE LARGE 
N — |Havana.white— 12\a— 12X% | HAND-CYLINDER PRESS AND SINGLE-HAND 
=f Manis << —% 32% | cyLINDER RAILWAY PRESS, FOR NEWSPAPERS 
S0.W. j geo == $—1ax% | of moderate circulation, printing by hand-power eigh 
Pee a ene = pat hundred impressions per hour. Also furnish every 
be ae Seo — TALLOW Horr: ne Su article required in printing offices (including typeh 
Bariev Mait..— 90 9 14 ITEAS— Dorr: % ®ct. Bb. | PATENT LITHOGRAPHIC POWER PRESSES, HY« 
ae ue, — cone 78 Hfvaone sn: -_% 2150 | DRAULIC AND SCREW PRESSES, BOOKBINDER® 
So perser..— = a—— {¥-Hyson-mx.—50 8130 | MACHINERY: also MACHINERY FOR ELE@TRO: 
Peas.bie. 115, — |Hyson Skin...—¢ s : : 
PPOWDER ~ Dorr: «'Twankay ..-..—40 s-) |TYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS, CAST-STEER 
cents ¥B and 20 # ct, ad/Ning.40olons—52 9130 | SAWS, WITH IMPROVED INSERTED TEETH, The 
“y zy 2 7 rs above are all manufactured on our own premises, un< 
poe iat H at der our personal supervision, of the best manterial 
On necceeees a . 
HAY— adval.; Platesand Sheets | 222 workmanship. Lllustrated catalogues sent on apy 
NR shioWidee 100s 1 2. ; hs pe oa va ae plication, : 
MP—DutY: a $25; :.- — 
Manilla $25; Jute $15; It-/Straita, ola. .— 32 - 
aes eeees = | R, HOE & Co., 
$15 # ton. | piates -C.cn 925 910,25 
Rus a ee ir = C... 823 9 875 Office and Warerooms, 29 and 31 Gold St., N. ¥.; 
Manila #2 ieee: a— | Manufactories on Grand, Broome, Sheriff, and Colum 
gold... ....— 10Ka—11% 4, #,B. Merino—47 s—53 bia Streets, New York. 
Jute. goi¢... — 54a— 6%; A.4&¥% Merino—46 e—50 ~~ 
Amer.und'd 17500018500 |Sup, Pulled Co.—38 3—43 
Do. dressed a5 jA. mbiog...—6 a—58 
HIDES—Drtr: 10 @ cent,,No,1 PulledCo.—25 a—30 
ad valorem. gold Ge Pulled Co.—338 a—42 a 
8.G.4B. Valp. Unwash.—21 a—28 
Gn Sit Com — 124a— 12%'Texas fine....—30 a—35 
Do.ao.gr.sit@.—24 &—24}4¢'Texascoarse.—25 «—23 —— 
Jronoco..... —2 s—— '|8. A.Cord’s W.—238 a—33 
ia Dry... —i5 @—16 |f.1, Washed. —33 a—35 DEMAREST & WOODRUFF 
lavan'lia etc —12 a—— /African Unw...—16 a—19 5 
= ss SWashome soa 
— . oo — 
Marann.oxete— 13 4— > Smyrae Wash 2 st, MANUFACTURERS. 
> Cabelio....—1S == $150 81000. Bheets3 4c WAREROO: 
‘Ta a—— [In Sheets......— 8%a—-9 om, 














« 351 FIFTH AVENUE, next to corner %4 


OARDINC. 


th street, 
first-class Board and fine suits of parlor and other 


628 AND 630 BROADWAY. 
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PANSIES AND ROSEMARY. 

Tue decoration of the graves of the sol- 
diers who fell in the War of the Rebellion 
is happily becoming a national observance. 
Of holidays distinctively national we have 
but one that is observed with any degree 
of unanimity, and we can well afford an- 
other. The Birthday of Washington is an 
official holiday, but the people at large 
take but little notice of it; Forefathers’ 
Day is kept within a very narrow circle, 
Thanksgiving Day is a religious festival; 
and the Christmas and New Years holi- 
days do not belong in the national calen- 
dar. The glorious Fourth has been the only 
popular holiday of patriotism. It is well, 
therefore, that the people have consented 
to set apart one of the best days of the 
month of May for this beautiful service. 

The Declaration of Independence was, 
when it was made, one of the most tremen- 
dous assertions the world had ever heard ; 
and it is natural that the utterances of Inde- 
pendence Day should fall intoa somewhat 
assertory tone. Doubtless it is well to 
have one day every year for national glori- 
fication. But Decoration Day, if itbecomes 
a national holiday, will be kept in a more 
quiet manner. The feelings to which it 
makes appeal are the deepest and most sa- 
ered feelings of the soul; the memories 
it awakens are not all joyful memories; 
it must always be rather a holy day thana 
holiday. 

First, and by no means least, among its 
uses will be the cherishing of the memory 
of the men who gave their lives for us in 
the great war. Each most insignificant 
village has its roll of heroes; and, in order 
that Decoration Day may be rightfully 
celebrated, this roll must be recorded, and 
the resting-places of the dead soldiers 
marked and kept with honorable care. 
This sacred charge will often be gladly 
borne by the kindred of the soldiers; but 
there are some among them whose graves 
no kindred will be left to mark and keep, 

and their tombs must be tenderly guarded 
and preserved from desecration by a grate- 
ful people. Surely, it is the least we can 
do for those who gave their uttermost for 
us to keep their graves and their remem- 
brance green. 

But the great lesson of the day is a les- 
gon of consecration. The men whose 
graves we deck with flowers led a dif- 
ferent life from that which most of us 
are living, and died a different death from 
that which we are likely to die. The 
services of Decoration Day are the confes- 
sion of our faith in the glory of self-sacri- 
fice. - In times of peace a nation is certain 
to fall into sordid and selfish ways. 
Material good comes to be the object 
sought most eagerly, and in the scramble 
for gain and preferment the nobler virtues 
are trampled down. “Peace hath its vic- 

tories no less than war” is the common say- 
ing; but it is equally true that the defeats 
and the disasters of peace are as much 
worse than those of war as the soul is more 
precious than the body it inhabits. Out 
of this condition of low aims and paltry 
ambitions a just war suddenly lifts a na- 
tion into a better atmosphere. The people 
that aforctime were being consumed with 
the slow canker of materialism awake to 
the apprehension of the heroic virtues; 
‘the things that are seen and temporal are 
put aside for a little; and truth, justice, 
self-denying love, things that are unseen 
and eternal, are unfolded to the clear 
vision. True, it does not take long, 
as we are proving every day, to our shame, 
to fall from this eminence of devotion to 
fideas into the depths ofintrigue and self- 
ishness again; but the lesson of self-abne- 
gation that was learned in the war will 
mot be wholly forgotten. Because we are 
‘much too willing to forget it, itis good for 
vs to assemble every springtime and pay 
jour tribute to the memory of the men who 
gave to a good cause the last full measure 
of devotion. These were the men who 
‘were quick to seize the opportunity of serv- 
fice and sacrifice; who left home and 
kindred, taking their lives in their palms, to 
Jay them upon the altar of their country's 
‘need. When we honor them, as we doon 
Decoration Day, we bear our testimony 
hat nothing isso good in this world as 
worsecration to a noble cause; that he who 
arts with most, and not he who clings to 
kmost, is the true pattern of greatness ; that 
‘they who will lose their lives for some 
high purpose are most sure of keeping 
them unto life eternal. Itis more blessed 
jto give than to receive—that is the lesson 
of Decoration Day. More blessed to give 
gold to them that need than to hoard it; 
more blessed to give service than to com- 
mand it; more blessed to give life itself, 
when Freedom and Humanity call, than 
‘to keep it for sordid uses. The day of any 
good man’s death is better than that of his 
dirth; but with what new glory is the dying 
iday transfigured when it is the culmina. 
tion of a life of utter and complete self- 
sacrifice. 

It may be said that these words exag- 
gerate tle virtue of our dead soldiers, that 
gnany of them were coarse and greedy fel- 
lows before they went away, and that it is 
mot likely they were governed in the camp 
‘or on the battle-field by principles so lofty 
as those which have been attributed to 
them. Doubtless selfishness did find its 
vay into the camps ; nobody supposes that 
the old man was all put off when the new 
uniform was put on; yet that the soldiers 
of the Union army were governed in all 
their conduct by a most beautiful self- 
forgetfulness no man who knew them in the 
field willdeny. The generosity, the heroic 
silence of those soldiers in the hospitals 
mo one who nursed them will ever think 
of without a choking sensation in the 
throat. “Don’t mind me, Sanitary; I’m 
all right. There’s a boy down yondera 
good deal worse off than Iam. Look 
after him!’ How often such words as 
these came from the lips of men who were 
far from, being in an enviable case them- 
selves. This spirit prevailed jn the camp 
as well as in the hospital. There was 
hardly aman of them all but would share 
his last dollar, his last postage stamp, his 
last parallelogram of hardtack with his 
comrade. When men are ready to give 
their lives, they are not often niggardly of 
anything else. A purpose like this exalts 
the whole nature, and lifts plowboys and 
artisans into a chivalry that needs no 
badges nor decorations. 

Let ug’ ‘walk, then, for one day among. 
Ahe graves of our heroes, decking them 
“with bloomsof the early spring. “ Here’s 
osemary, that’s for remembrance; and 


peotelp pansies, that’s for thoughts.” But 








not with these floral offerings, not with 
gay processions and sweet music, not with 
prayers well said or words well marshaled, 
shall we best honor our heroes; but by 
choosing as they chose the path of duty, 
even when it leads up the rugged steeps 
of self-sacrifice, and by living as they lived 
for objects higher and diviner than those 
which make the circle of our every-day 
ambitions. 
“ Therefore, bring violets; yet, if we, self-baulked, 
Stand still, a-strewing violets all the while, 
These moved in vain of whom we have vainly talked. 
So rise-up, henceforth, with a cheerful smile, 
And, having strewn the violets, reap the corn; 
And, having reaped and garnered, bring the plow, 
And draw new furrows ‘neath the healthy morn, 
And plant the great Hereafter in this Now." 





ARCHBISHOP KENRICK. 


Tuat is a bitter cry of reproach which 
the liberal Catholics of Rome have uttered 
against Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, 
by the pen of our Roman correspondent. 
A most peculiar sort of treachery it is 
that they charge him with—leading them, 
by what he said and did at Rome, to a 
point where they needed him to stand by 
them; and then, in the face of solemn 
assurances and promises, forsaking them 
to join their enemies. They seem to press 
him cruelly into a hopeless dilemma, com- 
paring his contradictory words. Substan- 
tially the question which they put to him 
is this: Were you lying then, or are you 
lying now? Which? It is impossible 
that you should have been true at both 
times. 

What did the Archbishop say to his 
Roman friends? We cannot speak of his 
private deliverances; but a curious docu- 
ment, which, after great difficulty, we have 
just succeeded in procuring, sheds light 
upon his position in the Council. It is an 
octavo pamphlet of a hundred pages, 
bearing the following title: “ Concio Petri 
Ricardi Kenrick, Archbishop 8. Ludovici in 
Statibus Faderatis America Septentrionalis 
tn Concilio Vaticano Habenda at non Habita.” 
“The speach which he wanted to speak 
but did not.” 

Why didn’t he speak it? “The reason 
why this speech, although prepared, was 
not delivered was that on June 3d, 1870, 
an unexpected stop was put to the discus- 
sion” of the main question before the Coun- 
cil, although “some forty bishops had 
signified their wish to speak, of whom the 
writer was one.” The temporal power of 
the Pope was found so serviceable to the 
independence of the Church that it enabled 
him not only to shut off debate, but to pre- 
vent any bishop from presenting his views 
in print. It was only by sending his man. 
uscript to a printing office in Naples, under 
the excommunicated Italian Government, 
that an American prelate could get the ex- 
ercise of what he calls “ his divine right to 
express his views to his fellow-bishops, 
Many other incidental notices of the 
tyranny and trickery practiced upon the 
minority by the shrewd Italians who “ran” 
the Council are so frankly exposed in the 
course of the speech, and in the notes ap- 
pended to it, that it is not, after all, so 
strange that they were willing to shut 
down upon the discussion before Kenrick 
got the floor. One point which has been 
affirmed again and again arninst the 
Papalist party—that the old trick of tamper- 
ing with documents in the interest of their 
side has been repeated at this day—is flatly 
declared by Kenrick, of his personal knowl- 
edge, in the case of his record of the 
“ Plenary Council” of Baltimore, in 1866, 
which was falsified and then printed. 

There are other facts of this sort brought 
to light, which ought to be recorded (as the 
bulls have it) “in perpeiuam rei memo- 
riam,” whenever the history of the Coun- 
cil shall be written; but we must confine 
ourselves mainly to what the Archbishop 
has to say on the subject of infallibility. 

He declares, then, squarely, that the 
opinion of the Pope’s infallibility can 
NEVER BECOME AN ARTICLE OF FAITH. 





The passage in which he most clearly 
enunciates this conviction is in reply to 
Manning: 

“It was with great 7 ight that I lis- 
tened, the other day, ‘.. ibe oration of His 
Grace of Westmins :: pronounced in this 
assembly. I hesiisted which most to ad- 
mire, the eloquence of the man or his 
fiery zeal in promoting and almost com- 
manding the new definition. The lucid 
arrangement of topics, felicitous choice of 
words, the singularly graceful elocution, 
the supreme authority and candor of mind 
that shone through all his speech almost 
made me exclaim aloud: ‘ Talis cum sis, 
utinom noster esses!’ Nevertheless, while 
he was speaking, I could not but think of 
what they used to say of the English re- 
siding in Ireland—that they were more 
Irish than the Lrishmen themselves. The 
most reverend prelate is certainly more 
Catholic than any Catholic I ever met 
with before. He has no doubt himself of 
the pontifical infallibility, and he does not 
mean that any one else shall be allowed to 
have any. He asserts that it is a doctrine 
of faith, and demands, or rather predicts, 
that the Vatican Council shall define it as 
such, in the style of those prophets who 
do their best to bring their own prophecies 
to pass. As for myself (whom an ex- 
perience of nigh threescore years since 
first I commenced the study of the rudi- 
ments of the faith may possibly have 
made as well acquainted with the subject 
as one who has been numbered with the 
Church for only about twenty years), I 
boldly assert that this opinion, in the form 
in which it is submitted to us, not only is 
not a doctrine of faith, but cannot be made 
such by any definition whatsoever, even defini- 
tion by a council !” 

The most important chapter of the 
speech is devoted explicitly to the estab- 
lishing of the proposition ‘‘ that the opin- 
ion of the infallibility of the Pope, be it 
true or false, is not a doctrine of faith, and 
cannot be propounded as such to the faith- 
ful, even by the definition of a council.” 
The proof of this is under two heads: 
1. It has never been taught as such by the 
Church, in any creed, catechism, or form 
of worship. 2. Not only this, but it has 
been openly impugned and disavowed as 
an article of faith not quite everywhere, 
but almost everywhere in the world ex- 
cept in Italy. Pope Innocent XI twice 
conferred his pontifical approbation on 
Bossuet’s “ Exposition of the Faith,” in 
which it is referred to as a disputed opin- 
ion. In all English-speaking countries, 
until lately, there has not been a single 
book treating of faith or piety in which 
it has been proposed as a matter of faith; 
and in many the opposite opinion has 
been taught. Even the Ultramontanes 
taught it only as a free opinion. One of 
the most universally circulated and ap- 
proved works on “‘ Roman Catholic Princi- 
ples” says distinctly: “It is no matter of 
faith to believe that the Pope is in himself 
infallible, even in expounding the 
faith”; and more to the same purpose, 
Archbishop Spalding, of Baltimore, (one 
of the most ardent partisans of infalli- 
bility in the Council), declared in a sermon 
published in 1866 that it was universally 
considered even by its supporters to be 
matter of opinion, not of faith; and that 
no Catholic would venture to charge a de- 
nier of it with want of orthodoxy. In 
fact, itis never mentioned except when, in 
answering objections to the Church, it is 
mentioned to disclaim it as being no part 
of the Catholic faith. 

After showing at length the consensus of 
the Irish bishops, he makes this strong 
and impregnable point: That the act of 
Catholic emancipation in Great Britain 
was procured against a strong resistance 
by the formal asseveration, under oath, by 
Catholic bishops and divines, before a com- 
mittee of Parliament, that this very doc- 
trine made no part of the Catholic faith, 
as some had charged. If it was a part of 
the faith, it proves that the Protestants 
understood Catholicism better than the 
Catholics did. The Protestants were 
aware that the popes of Rome had claimed 
supremacy in temporal things; and had 
more ‘than once attempted to dethrone 
kings of England by absolving their sub- 
jects from the oath of allegiance. 





dita, 


But for puch polema and renestaa 


claimers the British Catholics would never 
have been admitted to civil rights) How 
the faith thus pledged to the British Gov- 
ernment is to be reconciled with the 
definition of Papal infallibility, in view of 
the certain fact that the popes have repeat- 
edly claimed this temporal supremacy in 
the most solemn terms, and have never 
renounced the claim, the speaker does not 
see how to explain. “It is a knot that I 
cannot untie. Davus sum, non Gidipus.” 
But, after praising the statesmanlike mod- 
eration of the British ministry at that time, 
he exclaims: 

“ Would that the moderation of mind 
which they displayed might be shown by 
the party having the majority in this 
Council! Would that these might think 
upon the evils which this unhappy con- 
troversy may bring down upon us; and 
that so we, fewer in numbers, but repre- 
senting a larger number of Catholics thin 
our opponents, and not we only, but the 
whole Catholic world, might be delivered 
from coming woes which cannot be fore- 
seen without horror, and against which a 
tardy repentance will be of no avail.” 

This able discourse has lost nothing of 
its value by the fact that its author, under 
the terrible stress of Roman tyranny, has 
“ gone back” on himself and his followers 
and eaten his words. If his words were 
true then, they are true now. If they 
were true then, what shall we now say of 
their author? 

The speech ought to be printed entire 
in English. ‘Will no one in the diocese of 
St. Louis give two hundred dollars to have 
it done? The Archbishop would doubt- 
less give five times that to prevent it. 

The Christian public of America, Catho- 
licand Protestant, profoundly needs light 
on the subject of the Council and its do- 
ings. The history of the Council and its 
antecedents, as given in the Letters of Qui- 
rinus, and in that tremendous French pam- 
phiet “ Doings in the Council” (Ce qué se 
passe au Concile), this speech of Kenrick: 
with the more crushing one of Stross- 
mayer, which is leveled not only against 
the Pope’s infallibility, but against the 
whole structure of the Papacy, together 
with the “Review” by Lord Acton, the 
“ Appeal of Hyacinthe,” and the “Pro- 
test of Dillinger,” would make a volume of 
present interest and lasting value. 





THE STATE CHARITIES OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ir is with no little interest that the po- 
litical economist and the student of social 
science turn each year to the thick volume 
in which Massachusetts annually sets 
forth the principles of public charity, and 
the details of its administration in that 
ancient commonwealth. From the density 
of her population, the peculiarity of her 
laws, the diversified nature of her industry, 
and the rapid accumulation of wealth with. 
in her limits, Massachusetts presents the 
standing problem of pauperism under 
more complicated conditions than any 
portion of the United States, not excepting 
New York. The number of dependen; 
and defective persons, in proportion to the 
whole population, seems to be greater in 
New York than in Massachusetts; but in 
these two states it considerably exceeds 
the general average of the country. More- 
over, nearly eight years ago, Massachusetts 
had the foresight to place her state 
charities—costing then, as now, about 
$500,000 a year—under the supervision of 
&@ commission of active and intelligent 
men, who have now made seyen copious 
reports, covering almost every phase of 
the questions which arise there, and fur- 
nishing an amount of historical and statis- 
tical information on the subjects of pauper- 
ism and crime which can scarcely be 
found elsewhere. The seventh of these 
reports, for the year 1870, now lies before 
us, and furnishes the topic for our observa- 
tions. 

We notice that the work of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Charities has changed 
greatly since Tok INDEPENDENT first be- 
gan to notice its reports. For a year or 
two it paid great attention to the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes, and, as a result, in part, 
of its presentation of the subject, Massa- 
chusetts now has the amply endowed 
Clarke School for Deaf-mutes at North- 
ampton, and Boston has _ included 
its deaf children among the pupils of its 
public schools. Having seen this fruit of 
its labors, the Board has now abandoned 
the subject. So, too, with regard to found- 
ling children, whose sad fate was for a few 
years forcibly exhibited in these reports. 
The community took up the question, 
established two infant asylums—one Pro- 
testant, the other Catholic—at Boston ; and 
now the Board leaves that topic and passes 
on to others. Its last extension of thought 
and labor has been in providing that all 
the poor and vicious children in Massa- 
chusetts, as fast as they come before the 
courts, or get committed to almshouses 
or reform schools under state control, 
shall be visited and looked after by a state 
official, an agent of the Board, and be dis- 
posed of, after due inquiry, and with kindly 
care,so as to relieve their wants and re- 
form their morals. This visiting agency 
is, thus far, a peculiarity of Massachusetts, 
and avery noble one. We find it fully 
described and its first year’s results ex- 
hibited in the volume before us. 

Some of our readers may remember the 
name of that good Bostonian, John Au- 
gustus, whose special philanthropy it was 
to go into the police courts and give bail 
for the little boys and girls brought up for 
theft or other juvenile offenses. In this 
way he did a good work; but it was lim- 
ited to his own personal efforts, he had no 
colleagues and no great command of 
funds. That witty Massachusetts lawyer, 
Attorney-General Hoar, being in the legis- 
lature at the time we speak of, was one of 
a committee to hear an application for ex- 
tending the buildings of the reform school 
at Westborough, the function of which, 
like John Augustus’s work, was to save 
boys from ruin. “I would suggest, gen- 
tlemen,” said Mr. Hoar, “that, in- 
stead of enlarging this establishment, 
we should add a couple of wings to John 
Augustus.” This is preciscly what Massa- 
chusetts has now done: twenty years later 
she has added so many wings to John 
Augustus that the good man, looking down 
from his place in Heaven, can sce his 
special work multiplied by ten, and most 
thoroughly done, too, at the expense of 
the state. The John Augustus of 1871 is 
Mr. Gardiner Tafts, who, with half a 
dozen clerks and deputies, attends all the 
courts where children are brought to 
trial, visits all the families in which they 
are indentured, finds places for them in 
good homes, and in many other ways 
helps along these formerly neglected 
wards of the state. 

Another ‘‘new wrinkle” in the Massa- 
chusetts charities is the agency to visit 
the invalid poor, for whom the state pro- 
vides. Instead of being congregated in 
huge almshouses, as formerly, these sick 
persons are now cared for in the town or 
city where they fall sick, and are visited 
there by the state agent, who examines 
the circumstances of each case, and, while 
guarding the public from imposture, se- 
cures the comfort and, when possible, the 
recovery of the patient This agent is 
Dr. H. B. Wheelright, a former member 
of the Board, and quite recently known 
to the country as the secretary of 
Dr. Howe (who is chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board) in his capacity 
of commissioner to Santo Domingo. Dr. 
Wheelwright’s report, included ‘in the 
volume before us, is brief in comparison 
with that of Dr. Howe, or that of Mr. Ed- 
ward L. Pierce, the secretary of the 
Board; but it contains a passage or two 
that deserves to be quoted, as embodying 


go much good sense concerning the relief 


of the poor. Dr. Wheelwright says: 





“ Duging the past year your agent has 


been led to comprehend, as never before, 
the power of close supervision yas; an .ele- 
ment in any system purporting to deal 
with pauperism. An inferior system with 
it is preferable to a good system without 
it. The latter, without it, will inevitably 
become demoralized; while the former 
contains within itself the germs of its own 
amendment. That rigid, impartial, and 
persistent scrutiny which singles out each 
applicant, traces him through all his ante- 
cedents of person and family, explores his 
present, and calculates his future, develop- 
ing every physical and mental weakness or 
disadvantage, and also every capacity for 
self-support, and every duty of kindred 
that can be legally exacted, or will proba- 
bly be fulfilled, and then precisely adapts 
the present relief to the actual necd, is the 
surest protection for the pauper and the 
community. Itsaves the latter from waste 
and depredation, and makes the best use 
of its means. It saves the former from 
himself, if aspark of hope is left; and, if 
not, it guarantees him his rights of kin- 
dred, and, failing these, enough from 
the public resources. Under such a 
supervision pauperization is imposst- 
ble, imposture is checkmated, and the 
pangs of sickness and poverty are not 
supplemented by fear and despair. 
If all the money paid out for charity in 
this community were fairly distributed 
and used according to its intent, there 
would be no suffering from cold or hunger. 
But large sums go to the most clamorous 
and pretentious, who are usually the 
most unworthy; while modest merit is 
left unawares to starve. If, in any of our 
cities, individual almsgiving could be 
stopped, and some sensible person be de- 
tailed for each fire district, to receive and 
distribute the old clothes and refuse food 
of that district, and disburse such sums 
as its inhabitants might choose to give, 
meanwhile acting as a meditm between 
persons out of work and those needing 
workers, the mere waste of that city 
would nearly supply its needy, and the 
amount of money to be expended by 
the public would be incredibly small. 
Too much is now given in ‘orders’ for 
groceries and the like—material easily 
convertible into potent agents for mis- 
chief; too little is expended for better ven- 
tilated and warmer tenements. Give a 
poor family shelter and warmth, and they 
will not need so much food ; in fact, their 
united exertions will very often secure all 
else that is necessary to maintain life and 
strength. The purer air, the better diges- 
tion, and the greater vigor therefrom re- 
sulting, with the comforting assurance 
that they have in any event a warm home 
to take refuge in, will soon restore them to 
the normal condition of self-maintenance.” 


These are practical suggestions, and, once 
faithfully acted upon by the almoners of 
public and private charity, they would 
soon greatly alleviate the evil of pauper- 
ism, which, though not so formidable here 
as in Europe, is still serious enough to de- 
mand all our watchfulness, In treating 
this topic the report under notice, like 
those of previous years, is full of wisdom, 
and points outa way in which any com- 
munity may diminish pauperism, as Mas- 
sachusetts seems to have done within the 
past ten years. The subject is too vast to 
be entered upon here; but we commend 
our readers to the report itself. 





THE MALADIES OF NATIONS. 


MENENTUs AGRIPPA was probably not 
the first to compare a state to the human 
body, though his immortal fable of the 
“Belly and the Members” has forever 
associated the notion with hisname. The 
analogy was too obvious not to have oc- 
curred to poets and philosophers often 
enough before his time. Bodies politic, 
like natural bodies, are born, and grow up, 
and flourish, and grow old, and die. That 
is, many of them have perished off the 
earth, and many more so entirely changed 
their original constitution, through de- 
velopment or degencration, as to have lost 
their first identity. Still there is this dif- 
ference between the two: that, while the 
natural man, though he should vie with 
the patriarchs in longevity, must die at 
last and return to the dust whence he 
came, the body politic has no natural limit 
fo its possible duration. All govern- 
ments, in all time, past and present, are 
but experiments and stretchings forward 
toward the ideal which shall unite liberty 
with safety in the sacred hands of religion, 
virtue, and intelligence. Plato and Cicero, 
More and Harrington, and many besides, 
have put their dreams into words, which 
have passed for romances, but which were 
but prophetic forecastings of the future— 
crude, indeed, and marked by the preju- 
dices and ignorances of the times in which 
they lived—when slavery in some form, 
for example, was assumed asa natural and 
necessary element of society, but inspired 
by unsatisfied longings after a higher state 
of society and a polity more in accordance 
with the highest and purest conceptions 
of the human soul. 

Bodies politic, like bodies natural, are 
composed of a vast number of individual 
particles, which are in a constant state of 
flux and efflux, making the one as well as 
the other over again in the course of an 
ascertainable number of years. And the 
health or discase of each depends on the 
condition of the particles of which it is 
made up. Itis true, as Sir William Jones 
has interpreted the magnificent fragment 
of Alcscus, that a state is not constituted of 
“ High-raised battlements and labored mound, 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned,” 
or France would not be in her present ex- 
tremity; but of “men, high-minded men.” 
But this is a state in its highest ideal con- 
dition, including virtue and self-control in 
the meaning of “high-minded” such as 
humanity sighs and longs for and is labor- 
ing after. The average of states of the 
ancient and the modern world have not 
been made up of such, or so many of 
them would not have gone down into ‘ the 
sepulcher of dead nations.” They have 
died from the morbid conditions of the 
molecules called men, of which they form 
the aggregate, which have taken the shape 
of “ painful diseases and deform,” and so 
produced the dissolution which was the 
natural and righteous ending of a hope- 
lessly distempered organism. Despotism, 
spiritual tyranny, political and religious 
persecution, popular ignorance, private 
vices have all acted and reacted on the 
whole and on the parts, on the governing 
and the governed, until the condition was 
reached in which political death was the 
divinely ordained and happiest possible 
issue. Thus perished two earliest empires ; 
thus the Grecian republics were first ab- 
sorbed by Macedonia and afterward by 
Rome; and thus imperial: Rome herself, 
enervated by luxury and decrepit through 
her vices, was swept out of existence be- 
fore the fierce but reinvigorating blasts 
which came down upon her from the 
chill fastnesses of the Northern barbarians. 

As disease is now known to be buta 
wholesome struggle of Nature to throw 
off diseased conditions in the natural body, 
so wars and seditions are of the same 
category in the political one. Vitiated 
conditions are only medicable by terrible 
remedies. Of this we ourselves are a 
pregnantinstance. Suchacancer as negro 
slavery—which had so laid hold of our 
national vitals, and was sure to destroy 
freedom, religion, virtue, and everything 
that makes “high-minded men”—could 
only be eradicated from the system by the 
sharp blade and actual cautery of our civil 
war. Weare still in the stage of conva- 
lescence, and may yet go wrong by em- 
piricism or vicious folly; but we believe 
that there is yet healthful vigor enough left 
in our veins, to throw off the dregs of the 
disease, and make our republic a model of 
immortal youth, strength, and beauty. 
Happy wasit for us that the crisis was no 
longer delayed, and that it came upon us 
before our stamina had been destroyed 
beyond repair. j 

It behooves us, then, to look with consid- 
erate and pitiful eyes on the feverish dis- 
temperature which now convulses un- 
happy France. We ourselves might have 
afforded an example of an effete nation, 
whose life had been consumed by a plague 
she had made a part of her vital organ- 





ization. The malady which afficta our 
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sister nation and our friend is one that has 
been centuries in growth, and has tainted. 
her very life blood, until it is doubtful 
whether this critical struggle can eliminate 
it from her system. Long centuries of 
despotism, false notions of glory, super- 
stition breeding atheism, idol worship of 
bloodstained fetishes, vices which strike 
at the very root of the family on which 
the state alone can flourish, a literature 
polluted and foul in its substance as 
it is fair and graceful in its form 
and its expression—all these have 
brought Fyance into her present 
deplorable and desperate condition. If 
the keen knife of the civil sword could 
work the cure it did for us, there were 
hope; but her disease is, we fear, too 
thoroughly spread through her veins, and 
not gathered to one ugly excrescence, as 
with us, to be thus summarily removed. 
Itisto be apprehended that any change 
which this distemper may give to her 
body politic will only be an apparent and 
not a radical recovery. It is religion, 
morality, command of passions, reverence 
for law, respect for the rights of others, 
that she needs ; and, unless these are gained 
through her terrible sufferings, the day of 
her national demise is butdeferred. Bona- 
partism, or Orleanism, or even Republic- 
anism, such as is likely to come out of this 
effervescence, would but “skin and film 
the ulcerous place,” if the spirit of her 
mind be not renovated and she fitted by 
suffering for anew life. Words spoken 
in assembly or written in constitutions 
are no specifics for maladies like these. 
Hercin the patient must minister unto 
herself. But can she? And will she? 
The answer impends. 





WHAT SHALL MINISTERS 
PREACH? 


Tuer: are two classes of extremists in 
respect to preaching, with neither of which 
are we able fully to agree. Neither states 
-the whole truth, and neither states even 
half of it so as properly to represent it. 
The one classclaims that the themes of the 
pulpit should be almost exclusively spirit- 
ual, having reference to the thoughts, 
affections, and purposes of the heart 
toward God, and leaving these to work out 
their proper results in the ethical and mun- 
dane relations of the present life. This is 
deemed to be spiritual preaching, and no 
other is proper on the lips of the Christian 
ministry. The other class demands that 
the pulpit shall be as exclusively devoted 
to temporal moralitics, growing out of the 
present relations of men, leaving dogmas, 
creeds, theologies, and what they decm 
spiritual abstractions and impalpabilities 
to books and professional experts. This 
is practical preaching, and just the kind 
most wanted in this world. 

Both of these classes are right, and both 
wrong, in some respects; and hence neither 
presents the whole truth in its rounded, 
completed, and symmetrical form. Blend 
the two views together, so that each shall 
modify the other, and thus produce acom- 
pound somewhat different from either by 
asimple change of proportions; and we 
then have the whole truth, as appearing 
in the Word of God, and enforced by a 
comprehensive reason. The Christian 
pulpit, when moving in such an orbit, is 
never out of its sphere. Though not 
preaching at any one time a whole system 
of theology, or a whole system of morals, 
and never running hobbies at the expense 
of general harmony, it aims to give to 
every man what the Bible calls a portion 
in due season. 

Those doctrines and duties which have 
their center in God, especially as revealed 
in the Gospel of Christ, are not mere orna- 
mental parts of religion, simply to supply 
the rhetoric and the sanctions of preach- 
ing. Nor are they so obscure and impal- 
pable as to embarrass utterance or pcr- 
plex thought. They are vital, and withal 
indispensable to the formation of a sound 
religious character. They constitute 
really the strongest elements of appeal to 
human nature. It should always be a 
primary object with the Christian pulpit 
to turn men’s hearts unto God; and that, 
too, by preaching the true God in his at- 
tributes, relations, moral government, 
plan of gracé, and providence over the 
world. A pulpit without a distinct and 
positive theology, which it enunciates, 
would be like a cranium without any 
brains inside. It would be a mere un- 
vitalized shell. Virtue, even if it were 
possible, that has no basis in God would 
not exist for the strongest reason, or be 
energized by the highest motives. A bad 
theology in the pulpit, as in the press and 
everywhere else, is a prodigious evil to 
humanity. It may not be as formidable 
in all respects as atheistical morality; yet, 
as compared with truth and the normal 
effects thereof, it is a grave calamity to the 
world. : 

Equally clear is it that the ethics of 
time which grow out of the temporal re- 
lations of men, whether they be domestic) 
social, or political, should have the freest 
scope in the utterances of the Christian 
teacher. There is nothing in this world 
too good to be commended, or too bad to 
be condemned ; and the Christian teacher 
is just the man of all others to commend 
the good and condemn the bad. There 
are no select vices, licensed by usage or 
sanctioned by law, which limit his func- 
tions of exposure and rebuke. The idea 
of some that because a subject has polit 
ical relations it must be carefully ignored 
by the preacher, whatever may be its 
moral merits, is an error of thought 
founded in either sin or ignorant preju- 
dice. Whatever concerns morality in any 
of its departments is an appropriate 
theme for Christian utterance, whether in 
the pulpit or out of it. The only question 
is one of opportune selection, due propor- 
tion, wise adaptation to existing wants, 
and discreet presentation 80 as best to 
gain the end. 

The right and the duty of the pulpit, in 
things spiritual and things moral, to ex- 
ercise the largest liberty of discussion 
ought to be most cheerfully conceded by 
the pew. A gagged ministry is not worth 
paying for. A timid ministry courts more 
criticism than it avoids, and licenses more 
opposition than it conciliates. A time- 
serving ministry is too contemptible to be 
entitled even to toleration. A one-sided 
ministry is not broad enough to meet the 
wants of its own position or those of the 
world. A bold and comprehensive minis- 
try, metropolitan in the great elements of 
truth and cosmopolitan in their applica- 
tion, best honors itself while it best serves 
the purposes of preaching. 


Editorial Yotes. 








We trust that before this paper reaches 
the most of our readers the Treaty of Wash- 
ington will have been ratified by the Amer- 
ican Senate. It does not require the consent 
of the English Parliament, and yet the Oppo- 
sition there are insisting that it shall be thor- 
oughly discussed in Parliament before being 
signed by the government. But the main 
complaint comes from the parties interested 
in the fisheries. Curiously enough, New 
Brunswick and Gloucester are both grumbling 
at the same provisions, the best evidence that 
they are equitable. Upon no otherbasis than 
that of frank and friendly concession in a 
spirit of justice and forbearance can difficul- 
ties between great nations be settled. The 
fishing-smack people on either side may 
think their commercial rivalries and little 
jealousies of sufficient importance to keep 
open an irritating dispute between two great 
nations; but, even if we did not think the 
treaty equitable in its minor provisions, we 
should still advocate its adoption as settling 
very grave questions, and as tending to es- 
tablish the great principle of neutral arbitra- 
tion. It is one step toward the of 
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.... We wish we could feel assured that such 
man as John Quincy Adams, late Democratic 
candidate for governor of Massachusetts, and 
—it is strange to say it—Mr. Vallandigham, of 
Ohio, truly represent the Democratic party. 
It fairly takes away one’s breath to read Val- 
landigham’s uew platform. If he, the most 
coppery of copperheads during the war, can 
now say that Demacrats must accept ‘‘the 
three several amendments de facto to the Con- 
stitution, recently declared adopted, as aset- 
tlement, in fact, of all the issues of the war, 
and acquiesce in the same as no longer issues 
before the country”; that the Democratic 
party pledges ‘‘itself to the faithful and ab- 
solute execution and enforcement of: the Con- 
stitution as it now is, so as to secure equal 
rights to all persons, without distinction of 
race, color, or condition’’; or, as he mys else- 
where, “universal political rights among 
both white and colored people’; if Vallan- 
digham can say that, it is the handsomest 
possible endorsement of the course of the Re- 
publican party hitherto. It means that the 
unscrupulous Democrats whem he represents 
are glad for the sake of the colored vote of 
the South to adopt their rivals’ platform. 
And we are happy to give it tothem. We 
only ask that, before the people accept them 
as Republicans, because they seem to wear 
the lion’s skin, a brief space of probation be 
required. If, after four years of trial, the hide 
still fits them, and we hear nothing but leonine 
roars; if the party sball prove itself to have 
accepted the issues of the war, and to be 
truly democrat, then the political millen- 
nium will be at hand. 


WE are not surprised at a similar posftion 
taken in late letter by John Q. Adams. Only 
Vallandigham claims to represent a ‘‘ new 
departure” of the Democratic Party, while 
Mr. Adams has the honesty to admit that he 
is not sure that he represents anybody in the 
party. And there is one other point of differ- 
ence. Mr. Vallandigham pitches into the 
Grant administration on every pretext while 
accepting its principles, even attacking, in 
the case of Santo Domingo, only t the 
Administration favors it, ‘the Democratic 
doctrine of annexation”; while Mr. Adams 
confines his satire to Southern Democrats, 
telling them that they must accept all the 
amendments to the Constitution in good 
faith, and that, if ‘‘deference is doubtless due 
to their constitutional qualms, yet some lenity 
toward revolutionary proccsses of amend- 
ment might be reasonably expected from 
supporters of secession. If we can con- 
done the fault, is it too much to ask paroled 
prisoners of war to pardon it?” Excellently 
put! Charles Sumner could hardly have 
said it better. Can it be the voice of Esau 
which says: ‘* Who dares face an intelligent 
people, and demand a measure which is too 
democratic for Démocrats—only because the 
enfranchised are black?’? It is no less re- 
freshing to hear him bid his Southern Demo- 
cratic friends put down Ku-Kluxism: “ Close 
the war, and you restore self-rovernment to 
the people of the states, If they cannot 
secure their own peace and happiness, let us 
look around the next year not for the next 
President, but for the first dictator.” And 
this is just what Congress means in ite late 
legislation. We will have peace and protec- 
tion, if we have to use the extremest power 
of the Constitution. ‘Still, good readers, do 
not believe that Mr. Adams and Mr. Vallan- 
digham have converted the Democratic party. 
It takes more than one blue bird and one 
green snake to make a summer: 








Tur time consumed in obtaining a panel of 
jurors for the trial of Foster, the indicted 
murderer of Putnam, and the tests applied to 
secure a jury without the bias of any ante- 
cedent opinion, simply illustrate the unutter- 
able folly alike of the process and the rule 
which requires it. In the effort to procure 
an impartial jury in capital cases courts of 
justice under the present ruling are more 
likely to fill the jury-box with fools than with 
intelligent and sensible men. This is the age 
and the country of newspapers; and, when 
murders are committed, the facts are reported 
and made known to the people. Every man 
who reads the report forms some opinion, in 
view of the facts as stated; yet he is not 
thereby disqualified by any rule of common 
sense to sit a3 @ juryman, and pronounce a 
verdict in the case upon sworn evidence. 
The rule of procedure, as appiied by courts, 
simply excludes from the jury-box the intel- 
ligent and reading citizens of the community, 
and is very likely to hand over capital cases 
to incompetent men. Itis astonishing that 
courts will persist in a practice so senseless 
and stupid. No man of sound mind ought 
to be disqualified to act as a juryman on ac- 
count of the impressions which he has re- 
ceived from newspaper reports. The law 
intends no such thing; and when judges 
come to their right senses they will permit 
no such thing. 





SEVERAL of the teachers in North Carolina, 
supported by the Peabody Fund, have re- 
ecived threatening notices to suspend their 
operations in that state, or prepare to take 
the consequences. There is no doubt as to 
the source of these notices. They have the 
well-known stamp of Ku-Kluxism upon them. 
Mr. Peabody, in his generous charity, pro- 
vided that his fund should be applied to the 
education of children at the South without 
any discrimination as to color. This common 
use of the fund for the benefit alike of white 
and colored children is the feature that 
offends the negro-haters of North Carolina. 
They bave no idea of accepting education, 
even as a charity, if colored people share in 
it. They would prefer to be fools themselves 
rather than have black people wise. 


Ong of our Southern exchanges compares 
the Putnam wurder and other recent horrors 
in this city with the Ku-Klux outrages in 
the South, and asks if it would be fair to 
judge from these instances that the North is 
uncivilized and incapable of self-govern- 
ment. Doubtless it would not be fair to in- 
clude the whole North in any such condem- 
nation; but, if any one should infer from 
these and similar occurrences that New York 
City was very impartially civilized, we should 
not be inclined to quarrel with bim. The 
men who rule this city are in full sympathy 
with the men atthe South who justify the 
Ku-Klux outrages; and it is not at all 
strange that the violence and sneaking assas- 
sination which prevail there should be getting 
naturalized here. 


Lovuisvi.Ls, Kentucky, last seat of barbar- 
ism, has just madeasharp fight to prevent the 
negroes riding in the street cars. One negro 
was thrown through a car window by parties 
anxious to demonstrate the superior gentle- 
manliness of the white race. Newsboys who 
were supposed to belong to the first families 
beat one negro gentleman unmercifully for 
his assertion of equality. In fact, the whole 
transaction was one calculated to inspire us 
with pride at the thought that we belong to 
the same race with these courageous Louis- 
villains. But, unhappily, the colored folks 
carried their point, and the right to ride has 
been conceded them. Many white people 
have determined to walk, which will make 
the blacks feel bad. 


Tus Lakeside Monthly, of Chicago, opens 
its May number with an article reviving the 
claims of the late Rev. Eleazer Williams to 
be the lost Dauphin of France, in favor of his 
son, John E. Williams, of Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Williams first communicated to the 
public his pretensions, in a letter to the 
editor of the Boston Morning Chronicle, in 
the year 1845; but they attracted no atten- 
tion until some time aftcrward. His claims 
were finally espoused by some of 
his brother clergymen of the Episcopal 
Church, and were supported by repeat- 
ed publications in Putnam's Magazine. 
But they were never recognized by his pu- 
tative connections of the Williams family. 
These could never get over the fact that the 
Prince de Joinville pronounced the story of 
his interview, and attempt to procure from 
Williams a renunciation of his title to the 
crown of France, to be a tissue of falsehood, 
and that all the other pretended proofs rested 
solely on Williams’s declaration, nobody else 
ever having seen the alleged witnesses and 
none of the pretended letters having been 
shown. Williams was sent by his 
Indian parents to Massachusetts to be educa- 
ted under the auspices of bis Williams rela- 
tives, and put to school at Longmeadow, 
where his schoolfellows never had any doubt 
that he was a genuine Indian. He was par- 
ticularly noted for his aptness and skill in 
telling plausible stories that had no foundation 
in fact. We are net aware of a particle of 
testimony in favor of his claims to royal de- 
scent which does not rest solely upon his own 
veracity. His only son, John, now about 40 
years old, is said by the Journal and Messenger, 
of Cincinnati, to be a sailing master in a lake 
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graft, and quite illiterate. He professes to be- 





Neve the story of his royal descent, but is 
‘“ quite indifferent to the matter.” We advise 
those who are secking to revive this incredi- 
ble story to produce some credible witnesses 
or affidavits, to prove some of the alleged facts 
6n which the claim may rest. 


Dr. Tuomas E. Bonn is the most vigorous, 
trenchant, and witty writcr among all the 
Southern religious editors. He has just 
merged his paper, the Baltimore Christian 
Advocate, in the St. Louis Christian Advocate, 
which is hereafter to bear the name of both 
cities and to be issued in both. Mr. Finney, 
the very able editor of the St. Louis Advocate, 
and Dr. Bond will now be associated in the 
conduct of the consolidated paper, which is 
the largest religious paper in the world except 
Tue INDEPENDENT. It will be sharp, spicy, 
and Southern, the ablest paper on the wrong 
side that we have. 


Mr. Absot, in the Jndex, has our best 
wishes for the success of his endeavor to 
bring to a better understanding of their ob- 
ligations two misguided Christians whom he 
has taken in hand. The one is a man who 
had paid his subscription to the missionary 
society of his church “ by withholding pay. 
ment of a wood-bill and several smaller bills,” 
on the principle, as he expresses it in his let- 
ter, of making the cause of Christ first. The 
other is the corresponding secretary of the 
missionary society, who publishes the letter 
of this subscriber with the following com- 
ment: 

“There need be no fear but the brother 

will be amply able to pay his wood-bill, and 
any other debts he may have. The spirit and 
example here exhibited commend themselves 
everywhere as worthy of imitation, if we heed 
the principle of the Gospel.” 
That a man is really ‘‘making the cause of 
Christ first’? by giving to the missionary 
society money that should cancel debts that 
are due is a strange infatuation, indeed; and 
we agree heartily with Mr. Abbot in severely 
rebuking such immoral religiousness, These 
words of his are strong and true: “If we 
have any debts to God, they are these very 
debts to man. Nothing can be a debt to God 
which involves contempt or postponement of 
any debt to man.” 





Havine made a good point against these 
erring brethren, it was unfortunatethat Mr. 
Abbot did not rest bis case, instead of pun- 
ishing people who are not guilty, as he tries 
to do, in the following paragraph : 

“When we are told that it takes three dol- 
lars to send one to the heathen—in other 
words, that seventy-five per cent. of all moneys 
contributed for foreign missions goes to pay 
salaries and keep the ecclesiastical machinery 
in running order—we sce how easily secreta- 
ries and other offic'ala may be led to look on 
all such donations as the ‘ brother’s’ as merit- 
orious.”” 


If Mr. Abbot has been told anything of 
this sort, he has been told what 
is not true. The American Board uses 
less than one-tenth of its receipts for 
running expenses; and, while the other mis- 
sionary socicties may not be able to show so 
good a record in this respect, none of them 
have ever expended for the purposes men- 
tioned anything like the proportion Mr. Ab- 
bot charges them with using, This isa stale 
slander; and,\if Mr. Abbot had taken - pains 
to investigate the matter, he would have 
found it so. When he ‘takes it up, and en- 
dorses itin this manner, he is guilty of some- 
thing nearly ifnot quite as bad as putting into 
the missionary-box money owed for wood- 
bills. 





NorTOFIELD COLLEGE, Minn., was pretty 
widely advertised last December through the 
unfortunate accident to its president, Rev. 
James W. Strong, who was nearly killed at 
Hartford. Possibly, now that he has so far 
recovered as to walk about with a cane, and 
is able to attend to the business of the col- 
lege, he may find grace to rejoice in his own 
suffering for the sake of the notoriety it has 
given one of the youngest and most promis- 
ing of the Western institutions. We are 
pleased to hear that President Strong has re- 
ceived from William Carleton, Esq., of 
Charlestown, Mass., the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars for Northfield College. Thero is no 
better use to which money can be put than 
to put such institutions on a good founda- 
tion. 





As we go to press, the legitimate govern- 
of France seems at las¢ to have crushed the 
Parisian rebels. But we sce little hope of 
peace for the Thiers government. Thus far 
it has had an object to secure that has united 
France in its favor. Now look out for squalls 
from every quarter. Napoleon wants the 
throne for his son. Probably more than half 
the people desire the return of an Orleans dy- 
nasty; and the Republic if it escapes these 
dangers, has still in its hands the question 
which the Communist defeat has not settled. 
The insurgents were right to a greater extent 
than is generally supposed. Our gencral 
Government is based on local independen- 
cies—those of the state, county, and town. 
Why should not French villages, towns, and 
cities have the same right of self-government? 
Now let M. Thiers grant the legitimate claims 
of Paris, and Marseilles, and Lyons to the 
settlement of all their local affairs, and he 
will do as much as victory has done to break 
up revolution. 


By late advices it appears that the Com- 
munists of Paris have destroyed the beautiful 
residence of M. Thiers, on the Place St. 
Georges, which had been at first preserved 
and declared confiscated with all his other 
property. A reasonable doubt whether its 
value could be realized in the impending state 
of things probably led to this piece of vandal- 
ism asan act of vengeance toward the chief 
executive—an utterly idle one, as whatever 
government may supersede those vagabonds 
will, of course, pay him the fall amount of his 
losses. Some of his losses, however, it is to 
be feared, are irreparable. At the time they 
took possession of his premises, though they 
professed the intention to preserve them, they 
broke open all the repositories of his papers 
and carricd off his correspondence, his literary 
and historical notes, and all the results of his 
studies and his materials for his future works, 
all of which are dispersed and probably lost 
forever to the world. This is worse vandal- 
ism even than the destruction of the Column 
of the Place Vendome, for that can be re- 
newed, if it be thought best; but no money 
and no labor can replace these treasures and 
monuments, if they are indeed destroyed. 


Tue young King and Queen of Spain seem 
not unlikely to deserve to have the i 


+ 


getting an article on the Treaty from so able 
a publicist as Hon. Caleb Cushing. We are 
flattcred to see thatthe Washington Republican 
pays the article « pickpocket’s compliment 
by stealing it boldly and bodily, adding an 
editorial note calculated to make its readers 
believe the article contributed to its own 
columns. 





-...We are very glad to believe that the 


Colfax was due to nothing more serious than 
the suffocating air of the Senate Chamber, 
all whose doors are closed in executive 
session. It is funny to read silly attacks 
lately made upon him in the Capital and else- 
where for the strange reason that he believes 
in temperance, Sabbath schools, and Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. We were 
hoping the time had gone by when a good 
moral character was a bar to political position. 


«...The law which forbids our foreign min- 
isters wearing the dress exacted by court 
etiquette has caused no little embarrassment. 
Mr. Adams used to apologize for his absence 
on state occasions by saying that “ unavoid- 
able circumstances” kept him away. This 
led the London public to nickname black 
troweers ‘unavoidable circumstances.” 
Gen. Schenck proposes to solve the difficulty 
by wearing his major-general’s uniform, 
which he is legally entitled todo. After the 
settlement of the “ Alabama” question we 
hope there may be no breeches between En- 
gland and America. 


.... At the recent meeting of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Synod in Philadelphia, ‘‘ Rev. 
Mr. Woodside, of Brooklyn, made a violent 
speech, charging slander and abuse upon the 
religious press, and calling upon the Synod 
to take position fitted to terrify its enemies.” 
Does he mean anybody in particular? Will 
it be an inquisition or anything of that sort? 
When will it begin? Do, good, kind Mr. 
Woodside, let us know in season when the 
scare comes in! 


-...The Queen, after all, is quite innocent 
of fixing Good Friday as the day for entertain- 
ing the royal servants and tenantry at Balmoral 
in honor of the marriage of Princess Louise. 
Dr. Robertson, of Balmoral, had the charge, 
and it never occurred to him that the 7th 
was Good Friday till it was too late to change 
the day. But the High Church organs think 
they might as well have married their pria- 
cess among Feejee heathen as among these 
Scotchmen, who don’t know when Good Fri- 
day comes. 

....Prof. Edward Wiebé, of Springfield, 
Mass., known as a musician and kindergart- 
ner, and the author of ‘“‘The Paradise of 
Childhood,” has just gone to Europe on a 
novel expedition. He takes with him sev- 
eral young ladies, students of music and the 
modern languages, who will enter the Con- 
servatory at Leipsic for a vear, and whose 
residence abroad, Prof. Wieb:: claims, will not 
cost them very much more than to stay at 
home. 

....d. H. Noyes, the Oncida Communist, 
says that ‘the contagious ether which ema- 
nates from Christ is a mist, containing the 
concentrated essence of all his goodnesses,”’ 
and that ‘“‘its tendency is to spread like in- 
flammation from one faculty and passion and 
department to another.” Will Communism 
introduce a new rhetoric as wellas a new 
theology? Does attenuated spiritualism 
always touch gross materialism ? 

....The Emperor and Empress of Brazil 
propose to sail for England on the 24th inst., 
and the English papers are speculating 
whether the Queen will invite them to Buck- 
ingham Palace, or will, as in another case, not 
long ago, allow the royal visitors to put up 
at a public hotel. They say that when she 
neglects common courtesies it makes even a 
nation of shopkeepers blush. 

....The tidings from Dr. Livingstone seem 
to be so definite as to be nearly if not quite 
eredible. 
sand miles inland, to Consul Kirk, at Zanzibar, 
on the Eastern coast, represents that a letter 
had been received at Ujiji from the Doctor, 
and that supplies and men had been sent to 
him, 

«...Rulloff, the murderer, who claimed to 
be a learned philologist, was an arrant impo- 
sition in science as in everything else. His 
letter setting forth his theory proves him to 
have been anignorant humbug. He spent 
hts last hours in swearing, without even stop- 
ping to explain the etymology of his oaths. 
....The marplot of Massachusetts doesn’t 
like the treaty, and has instructed his senato- 
rial son-in-law to vote against it. Gen. 
Butler’s little boy will, we suppose, obey his 
papa; but the people at large will not find 
their faith in the treaty greatly shaken by his 
opposition to it. 

«..-That charming department of Scrid- 
ner’s, ‘The Old Cubinet,”’ is written by Mr. 
R. Watson Gilder, one of the editors of the 
magazine, and one of the most promising of 
our young writers. 

....It is not orthodox, we know, to believe 
in annihilation; but, having experienced it 
for several weeks in succession at the hands 
of St. Teter, we are not in a position to doubt 
it any longer. 

.... We are sorry to learn that many New 
England manufacturers are quite unable to 
appreciate the literary qualities of Miss Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps’s ‘Silent Partner,”’ 
which treats of the hardships of the factory 
people. 

....President Charles A. Aiken, D.D., 
leaves Union College to return to Princeton, 
not on account of any dissatisfaction with his 
present position, but simply because his 
wife’s ill-health positively requires it. 

--.-Panama is again ina state of volcanic 
eruption, politically. 








Religious Intelligence. 


Tur Reformed Presbyterian (N. 8.) 
Synod isin session in Philadelphia. The body 
has grown small by degrecs and beautifully 
less since they suspended Geo. I. Stuart, and, 
as a corollary to that action, rejected all 
plans of union with other Presbyterians. A 
few years ago, when the body met in an out of 
the way place, it had some fifty members, 
mostly ministers. Now, in the headquarters 
of Presbyterianism, it numbers some two 
dozen delegates, half of them elders. The 





style of the Spanish monarchy of the Most 
Catholic Majesties bestowed upon them: 
Their Ultramontane tendencies are giving seri- 
ous Offense to their subjects, who did not in- 
vite them to the throne in any such ideas. 
Theking has expressed to his ministry his 
wish that the ordinance subjecting the bish- 
ops who hai refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to him to the tribunals for trial 
should be annulled.. And the almoners of 
the palace, it is remarked, are the same as 
those of the time of Isabella. The ordi 

for seizing the convent at Guadalajara, 
founded by the Sister Patrocinio, on whose 
holy person the miracuious marks of the 
wounds of the Crucifixion had been produced, 
greatly to the comfort and edification of all 
good Catholics, has been repealed; and that 
saintly person returned from exile to her 
former haunts. All this is attributed to the 
influence of the young queen. It would not 
take much of this sort of thing to obtain a 
free passage for herself and spouse back to 
Rome. She has not, however, conciliated 
the great ladies by all her devotion, since at 
her drawing-room only four ladies attended, 
all of them wives of ministers or marshals, 
who could not have staid away if they had 
wanted to. We forgot to say that the king 
paid a visit to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Toledo, who was the confessor to the orig- 
inal Don Carlos, the grandfather of the pres- 
ent pretender. It does not appear in what 
character the young prince could have re- 
ceived the archiepiscopal benediction. 





It is commonly reported that Hon. Samuel 
Williston, of Easthampton, has offered Am- 
herst College half a million dollars on condi- 
tion that the name be changed to Williston 
University. Wedonot know thatit would 
bea bad name; that is, supposing it to be- 
come really a university, which now it is 
not. Only is it yet beyond hope that some 
man of wealth enough shall move three or 
four of the colleges of Western Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, and Northern Connecticut 
to some central locality, allowing them to 
retain théir separate organizations and corps 
of instruction er @ general university 
government on the English plan. Who 


‘offers to do it? It is one of the greatest 


chances imaginable for any man who desires 
by a first-rate university to perpetuate his 
fame at the expense of three or four million 
dollars. 


Wr were very proud of our enterprise in 


presbyterial reports show a sad record of 
secessions of churches and ministers, and 
consequent litigations for property, which Dr. 
McLeod, the stated clerk, declares to be to 
the church what the body is to the soul. In 
Pittsburgh Preabytery two churches asked dis- 
missal to the United Presbyterians and presby- 
tery, ignoring the fresh example of their 
neighbors in Ohio Presbytery, gave them a 

certificate of dismissal. Thereupon, Rev. 

Jos. Moffat, a fresh importation from Ulster, 
and not trained in American notions of eccle- 
stastical comity, protested against the action, 

and carried his appeal to Synod, which unan- 

imously sustained it, in the absence of the 

defendants and the record. This action may 

lead to yet another secession in that quarter, 

as Pittsburgh Presbytery is dissatisfied with 

the refusal to go into the U. P. Church, and 
the stated clerk, Dr. John Douglas, declares 
he will never sit in Synod again. As the 
United Presbyterians are making small alter- 
ations in their editions of the old Psalm- 

book, to smooth out its metrical roughness, 

this ‘‘Reformed”’ Synod raised a committee 

to print a Simon-pure edition, with all the 

old gnarls untouched. We would respectfully 
suggest the addition of just one short couplet, 

the poetry of which is very like much that 
they are in the habit of singing, and the 

spirit of which admirably expresses the 

temper they are now indulging: 


**Says Aaron to Moses, 
Let's bite off our noses." 


...-Dr. Dexter has heard George MacDon- 
ald preach, and writes to the Congregationai- 
ist a very entertaining letter about him. Mr. 
MacDonald was bred a Congregationalist min- 
ister, is a graduate of a Congregational col- 
lege, and was for some years pastor of a Con- 
gregational church in Sussex. His apparent 
and, possibly, his actual leaning toward Uni- 
versalism led to his withdrawal to an inde- 
pendent position; yet he has never lost the 
confidence of the best men in the Congrega- 
tional body, who freely invite him to their 
pulpits. Dr. Dexter beard him address a large 
audience from the pulpit of Rev. Henry Al- 
lon, of Canonbury: 

““Mr. MacDonald wore no gown nor bands 
—as Congregational ministers are quite apt to 
do here, and as is the usual custom in that 
arte had nothing in any way distinct- 
ively clerical in his look or manner. He is 
of a little more than medium hight, with a 
full and flowing dark beard and moustache 





and quite long bair; an eminently handsome 
mene ‘with 8 ceneral look which suggests the | 


sudden illness of our excellent Vice-President 1] 
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scholar, if not—TI do not k te, 
poetry—the poet.” now that he Writes 
The sermon, of which Dr Dexte 
. r 

sketch, was upon II Peter, tien ot 
purely extcmporancous, « streakea A: 
where with fine touches Of poetic very. 
sion,” and was heard with the loot a 
tion. The following is a charactor: 
ped ACleristic Dag. 
“Tt seems to me sometimes as 


taken great trouble to make us, if God tea 


The prop, 
afon'e 
od made ‘ane 
And, making oy 
a tomake 
sometimes think He took a great tnt lets 
NE ty 


A 60 far ou i 
as that we might become Pee hg Pry 
» and de. 


velop a will and a free will ‘of our ow 
bl a free will turn around and ‘set 
-+..It is, as was supposed, the « 
communication’ which has fallen 
Dollinger. Very specifically it jg 
communivatio major propter heresiin 
et externam.” The “ heresis formalis» is dj 
tinguished from the “ hegsis meleriete 
The former denotes conscious and the lies 
unconscious error. The “hevesis ext rngn 
differs from the “ heresis int, rnd,” the one by 
ing the denial of the form of the dogma, po 
the other the denial of its essence, ty - 
words sound very formidable; byt Dr ra 
linger is too much of a scholar to be ie 
seared by them. They bring down mt 
ever, the ‘‘minor excommunication” ees 
every person who has any ecclesiasticg] deal. 
ings with him, in consequence of Which fags 
the Doctor has withdrawa himself from the 
public services of the Church for the Present, 
This is to avoid complications which might 
prove inconvenient to the king and the court 
who protect him. A meeting of eminent 
Catholics has been held at Bonn, Including 
Cornelius, professor of history of Munich 
the Canonist Schultze, of Prague, the Phi. 
losopher Michelis, of Bramberg, ang 
others, to organize the movement against 
the new dogma, At Prague the Professor 
Pelletin, who has opposed the dogma, hag 
been cited before the disciplinary court of 
the archbishop. He did not appear, and «9 
he has been notified that if he does not give 
in his submission in ten days he too will be 
excommunicated. An address approving of 
Dr. Dillinger’s views is being signed by the 
students at Munich, and it is to be forwardeg 
to the other universities of Germany and te 
Switzerland. Eighty Catholic parishes bay 
also signified their assent to his opinions, 
An intimation has meanwhile been conveyed, 
itis said, to the clergy of the Court of Munich 
that they would do well, out of respect for 
their superior, to abstain from joining in any 
public declaration against Dr. Dillingey 
which may be contemplated by the rest 6 
the clergy. 

....The Baptist anniversaries have draw 
to Ch icago a large attendance of delegates 
At the meeting of the Home Missionary 89 
ciety, on Saturday, the irrepressible slaven 
quarrel broke out with great violence; the 
Rey. Dr. Burroughs, of Richmond, declaring 
his belief that the holding of Africans iy 
bondage was not morally wrong, and th 
Rey. Dr. Travner, of Mempliis, adding ba 
testimony that the negro was never so happy 
as when in chains in the South. Theser 
marks, not being suited to the latitude 
Chicago, were received with disapprobation 
and avery pretty unpleasantness was brew 
ing, when the Rev. Mr. Grimes, of Boston 
administered to the disagreeing doctors a very 
neat rebuke by saying that he saw no occa 
sion of dispute, for the blood of the two racer 
had been running through his veins for more 
than fifty years without quarreling. On Mon 
day the Society passed some conciliatory reso 
lutions, and the bitter waters of controversy 
were assuaged. 
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formalem, 


... Straight University, in New Orleans, i 
an institution designed for the education of 
colored teachers. Connected with the uni 
versity is a theological seminary, in whict 
several colored men are receiving instructior 
which shall fit them for the pastoral work 
among the people of their own race. Thid 
seminary appears to be wiscly administered, 
and the work it is doing is of the very highest 
importance to the church and the country. 
The seminary, which has hitherto had no 
buildings, is now offered an excellent prop 
erty at a very low price; and Rev. J. W, 
Tlealy, who is the president of the university, 
and a kind of archbishop of the colored Con- 
gregational churches of tire Southwest, is now 
at the North endeavoring to collect the 
requisite amount. Mr. Healy isa good man, 
and his cause is a good cause, and he ought 
to get what money he wants without delay or 
difficulty. 

...-Rev. C. B. Crane, D.D., of Hartford, 
describes in the Watchman and Rejler‘or Dean 
Stanley, and a sermon that he heard from bin 
in Westminster Abbey: 

“Certainly this is the celebrated Dean. Mit 





countenance bewrayeth him. A round head, 
covered with grizzly hair, closely eroppel. 4 
face of the Italian or Spanish complexion 
regular features, the outer wall of the nostril 


thin and curved, the eye shading from dark 
hazel toward black. A spare mao, like @ 
scholars, except Drs. Hovey aud Ide, and out 
whom ‘modesty forbids me to mention’ 
But his voice disappoints one. It is harsh, 
yet not lacking ina certain richness. I would 
rather read his lectures than hear him deliver 
them. He seems to be troubled with short 
ness of breath, and speaks with an effort. His 
delivery has its peculiarities. His voice goes 
balancing along his balanced sentences; but 
the swing of the body is not rhythmic with 
sentence and voice. He never lvoks athit 
congregation, but is evidently fascinated 
by some bit of carving or other on the wood- 
work opposite and above him.”’ 

....The revision of the Prayer Book het 
been referred by the Irish Synod to a commit 
tee, upon which the bishops have consented 
to act, and which is fot to report till the 
session of 1872. This is considered 3 Com 
servative victory. Tbe Archbishop of Dublia 
took pains to caution the Synod against great 
expectations from the work of this - 
mittee. The bishops entered upon it, be 
said, ‘fully persuaded that the Prayer-book 
as it now stands contains nothing contrary 
to the Word of God or to sound doctrine, 
and “not as secking to mend anything tat 
is erroneous, but only as willing to Y 
whether what is good may not be made better 
still.” The Synod was expected on the sth 
of May to sit for another fortnight, and ie 
deliberations were to be confined for the re 
mainder of the time to the work of organia® 
tion. 

....The “Church of the Pilgrim Fathers,” 
which Dr. Waddington, long time the Er 
glish correspondent of THE INDEPENDENT, 
founded in Southwark, London, has a 
consolidated witb the Congregational ebure 

in Deverell strect, the name of Dr. 
Waddington’s church being retained by = 
new organization, while the Doctor — 
retires, leaving the pastorate in the hands 0 
Rev. A. F. Barfield, the minister of the other 
church. Dr. Waddington’s labors and sect 
fices in this work are heartily recognized DY 
his brethren in London, who propose to prt 
sent him with an annuity of $125, together 
with a testimonial of $2,500. It is said thi! 
he has spent $5,000 of bis own small propert 
in carrying on this enterprise. 


_...The Board of Delegates of Americ 
Israelites beld its annnal meeting * the 
Nincteenth-street synagogue on Tuesday 
Wednesday of last week. Thirty congtee® 
tions were represented, each by two “ee 
We regret to hear that the Maimonides ~ 
lege, in Philadelphia, was reported to os 
languishing condition, having only t en 
pupils. A Hebrew publication society per 
organized, which is to print during the’ “ 
year “ Gratz’s History of the Jews,” 4 portid ; 
of the Bible in English, and a translation o 
“Girgir’s Gabirol.”” Christians have fos : 
these publication societies troublesome me 
ries; we trust the Jews may be more 10) 
tunate with theirs. 

....The Rev. George P.j Hibbard, © pose 
Universalist church in Syracuse, N- ¥+* “4 
certain members of his congregs+i0% sees 
variance, the latter complaining that he vot 
introduced forms of worship not cnn 
in their denomination, and has —, 
chancel to be constracted against por 
wishes. They want him to resign bi? ae 
tion; and on Sunday they locked the ee 
doors against him and those who og oe 
with and support him. This looks 4 be S 
the irrepressible Ritualistic movemen 
overtaken the Universalists. 


_...The Presbyterian says that the —_ 
of that denomination are generally bp 
upon the principle that no assent to on 
is to be exacted of private members “| 
entering into the membership of the oe? 
Such assent is required only of those oe 
are ordained to office in the church. os 
Assembly of 1839 made this explicit pen A 
tion: ‘* We have ever admitted to our co 
nion all those who in the judgment of 
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sincere disciples of Jesus.” This 

pave been the rule among the Old School 
en et but we have known of the refusal 
ca members to New School churches on 
account of their ayowal of Arminian doctrine. 


coc congregation of Dissenters at Wim- 
pieton, numbering between 400 and 500, are 
about to join the Church of England. The 
¢rustees will open their chapel as a church, 
and the Bishop of London will license the 
game. The service will be of the evangelical 
type, and the patronage will be vested in 
grostees and the congregation. Rey. Fred- 
erick Whitiield, who is represented as a cler- 
an of great pulpit ability, has been ap- 
pointed rector, und will commence his labors 
jn June. 
qhich the most exclusive Uigh Churchman 
will not object. 
....The 50th anniversary of the settlement 
ofthe Rev. Dr. Thomas Worcester over the 
Boston society of the New Jerusalem was 


were the 


celebrated last week. The venerable clergy- 
gaan was handsomely remembered by his 
friends—e2 coupé from Brewster, of New York, 


a fine harness from Baker, and several hun- 


dred dollars to make the mgre go, we sup- 
pose, being among. bis gifts. Dlis society is 
said to be the largest of the New Church de- 
nomination in the world, and to contain a 
greater number of members than any other 


Protestant society of Boston. 
...eThe Wesleyan Methodists, with about 


20,000 members, and the Primitive Mcth- 


odists, with about half as many, have been 
trying to unite; but the smaller body, which 
fs, of course, twice as jealous of its dignity 
as the larger, declines the overtures. 
The ‘ Primitives’? have hitherto maintained 
aclose though informal relation with the 
Established Church; now that the Estab- 
lishment has passed away, they have applied 


for authority to modify the trust deeds of 


their chapels and schools, with the purpose 
of setting up for themselves. 

...The Protestant pastors of the south of 
france have memorialized the Versailles As- 
sembly, representing that the sole poss ible 
basis of conciliation is the establishment of 


This isa form of church union to | 
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the Republic by asolemn vote. M. Pilatte, | Fort Leave 
in commenting upon the address, says that | the comm 
“they must have courage to say that the | prised and 


























aoe Militaire, which fronts on the Champs 
pvt eae Communists, at latest ac- 
peters 7 maintained barricade fighting at 
Salhes points, and their batteries on Mont- 
Stes me bang firing on those portions occu- 
ate ~% Government troops. Frequent 
i@res ten. osions were heard, and extensive 
ing tims he in various directions, show- 
Saas ee insurgents are working destruc- 
‘ened public buildings in their track, as 
tele Orced to retire. Gen. L’ Admirault 
“graphs to Versailles t 
Fatisfactory, 
Contin 
Won. 
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oft 
he insurgents, eccording to an announce- 
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rural population, forming the majority of | 700 head o: 
the nation, is nothing, believes in nothing. | ‘Texas line, 
It has no faith, no ent, not cy —— _ 
fons; and the will a Ge town must hence- ceemuaie 
forth govern France, a colored r 
....The General Assembly of the reunited | wife and c! 
Presbyterian Church is now in session at| band was: 
Chicago. The Committee of Twenty-one re- | publicans 
ported their plan of organization for the be- | make it a 
nevolent work of the Church, the general | just passe¢ 
features of which were given in our issue of | Ku-Klux « 
Jast week. The greater part of the time of} recently m 
fhe Assembly thus far has been taken in the | part of th 
discussion of these and kindred subjects. We | nity, and 
hope to publish a full skeich of the meeting | of them v 
in our next issue, the state. 
At Dr. Cather’s Britishand Foreign Ameri- ...- Adi 
can and International Christian Moral Science | assassins ¢ 
Breakfast and Dining Association last week | ing the fa 
Dr. McIlvaine agreed with Dr. Cather that | were mer 
unity must be perfected, but said that ‘‘uni-} nearly all 
formity is the destruction of unity, and the | of Spain. 
true organic unity is possible only in pro-| most ady 
portion to the diversity*’ which was a very | since the 
neat and sensible way of putting it. to the C 
....The Church Times, a high Ritual paper, | 2s of 
commenting on the Purchas judgment, said yet been, 
thet “the best thing the Archbishop of Can- ey 
terbury could do would be to procure a cope, | great diss 
and don it onall possible occasions.” The | cents in 
compositor printed the last words ‘‘damn it | are desir 
on all occasions.” If the provoking quarrels | authority 
in the Church continue, the Archbishop will | men Valn 
have plenty of occasion. der to re 
....Rev, T. De Witt Talmage recently an- | %¢ross th 
nounced to his audience that, as the Taber- represent 
macle had been found entircly insuflicient to Th 
hold the people who had applied for seats, | Commiss 
the building would be enlarged, ground in | are abou! 
the rear having been obtained for this pur-} they call 
pose. Room will be made for comfortably | farewell. 
seating a great many more people. pointed 1 
....The vote in the English THouse of | Wil! leavi 
Commons on Mr. Miall’s motion for the dis- which e¢ 
establishment of the Church of England was ..Th 
$9 yeas to 285 nays, astrong show of force | Lincoln, 
for the advocates ofa free church in a free |  Taq”- 
state. The pluckand persistence of the | young m 
Nonconformist will change their minority to | Europe | 
& mejority at no distant day. Chicago. 
....Franklin College, at New Athens, Ohio, weiee bs 
which has been ina state of suspended ani- | *™S!"S 
mation, is doing what Mrs. Dombey could PBN 
not do—making an effort. Prof. Andrew F.} 9 durati 
Ross, formerly connected with the institu- | days. 1 
tion, has been inaugurated president, and wanna, | 
there is a revival of interest in the institu- | and Huc 
tion among its friends. Pittston 
...-The Andover Conference of Congrega- | Mise off 
tional Churches has admitted women to ful; | Tesumed 
membership. At its annual meeting, recently cau alll 
dela in Lowell, out of sixty-nine delegates | giscussi 
present twenty-five were women, from ten | inst., bu 
different churches. The Andover Conference ponemer 
thas set a good example, and we trust it may | the arri 
de followed. The Ho 
-..-Dr. E. De Pressens¢, the eminent Pro- | Governt 
testant clergyman of Paris, who raised his | ™#ority 
Voice to protest against the persecution of Pere | 
the Catholic priests by the Commune, has | clause ir 
been in danger of arrest and imprisonment. | declares 
He has found it necessary to change his resi- } in the G 
dence, and seck security in another part of | nexed te 
the city. ture hol 
+++-The Church of the Disciples, Unitarian, Empire 
Boston, Rev. James Freeman Clarke pastor, 55a 
is conducted on the free-seat principle, but | Remingt 
its financial condition is reported excellent. | uel Dia: 
The receipts last ycer were $6,335. Panama, 
--+-The North church in Portsmouth, N. jie 
H., areto celebrate their 200th anniversary Pd rit 
July 19th and 20th, and invite back all former — 
members of the church or parish. qacant 
+-.-About one hundred clergymen and = oa 
Many laymen have united in the address of Seba 
Sympathy sent to the Rev. Mr. Cheney. were es 
----Lane Seminary graduated 8 young men A 
on Thursday last. The middle and junior | .,°";° 
clasges contain 33 students. see 
cessfull 
laid, ha 
Y tinent, 
Hews of the Week. oe 
ed. 
TE Paris Commune is dead! The efforts neti 
of the Thiers Government haye at last re- | of the ¢ 
‘sulted in a complete victory, and the reign of | banishe 
‘terror in Paris has virtually come to an end. 
As announced in our last issue, the eoncen-| .. os 
tration of McMahon's forces in the Bois de | i?" 
Woulogne and the planting of heavy breach. | PP" 
ang batteries within easy range of the | ©" ® 
‘ramparts of the city betokened an early siaee 
@ssault; and the fulfillment of the proph-| .-.-1 
~ = even pace with the announce- | at Shur 
De - On Saturday, the 20th inst., the bat- | lachia 
;Weries made immense breaches in the walls 
from Porte Maillot to Auteuil, and Gencral a 
Dousi, in command of a large force of Vv a 
: er- 
‘Saillist troops, entered through these and} 
‘Occupied strong positions, the insurgents | 
—— ramparts and falling back be- Fd HT 
hems r ticades. This movement was 
Y a on Sunday by the entrance of other 
ane acne troops, under Gens. Nex 
Wilh Che, den of oka | ates 
the first edie e ecting a junction with | &€ spe 
J hen umn in the’ heart of the city. cation 
Cuhuetae cecinn ie by both columns | first wi 
Was frightful roe “ which the slaughter Edwar 
generals pe pond Plans ; of the Versaillist | first pa 
their com: complete success, and cuts fre 
mands soon gained Possession of 
Zul three-fourths of the oj Darley 
has establishea ‘** € city. Gen. McMahon Harley 
Opera House pose eadquarters at the new 
’ Gen. Cissey’s are in the | 8° far: 
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in tal and else- } 
yn that he believes 

Is, and Young 

ns. We were 


| scholar, if not—I do not know that way 
poetry—the poet,” he Writes 
The sermon, of which Dr. De ; 
sketch, was upon II Peter ee 7 Bood 
} purely extemporaneous, “*streake iy 
| Where with fine touches of poet) 
sion,’’ and was heard with the clos 
tion. The following is a characte 
sage: 


@ every. 
© expres. 
est atten. 
ristic Pag. 
“It seems to me sometimes ag 
| taken great trouble to make us. Th 
} lem was how to do it, I hope ay Prob. 
| think God made us, and made the Ww Figen 
| of nothing, I don't believe God made gout 


if Goa hag 


thing out of nothing; I think y- 
| things out of Himself. And, making t® all 
| out of Himself, the problem was f totus 


‘ ; how 
us so that we should be ourselves Mtg make 
. 8 


sometimes think He took a ere 

B eat 
throw us off, as it were, 8o far out one to 
as that we might become ourselves Pee 
velop a willanda free will ‘of our ¢ nd de. 
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sincere disciples of Jesus.” This 
been the rule among the Old School 
put we heve known of the refusal 
,embers to New School churches on 
heir ayowal of Arminian doctrine. 


were the 
may have 
qburches, 
toadmit m 
account of t 

,..A congregation of Dissenters at Wim- 
tleton, numbering between 400 and 500, are 
spout to join the Church of England. The 
grustecs Will open their chapel as a church, 
gud the Bishop of London will license the 
game. The service will be of the evangelical 
types and the patronage will be vested in 
frustees and the congregation. Rey. Fred- 
prick Whitiield, who is represented as a cler- 
pyman of great pulpit ability, has been ap- 
pointed rector, und will commence his labors 
jo June. This isa form of church union to 





great numbers of officers and soldiers who at- 
tempted to escape. The Assembly is already 
considering bills for restoring the Column 
Vendome and the Chapel of Expiation, de- 
stroyed by the Communists; and has also 
passed by acclamation a vote of thanks to 
President Thicrs and the army for their suc- 
cessful efforts to overthrow the Commune 
and establish order in Paris. Thus the short 
and terrible reign 07 anarchy in Paris is evi- 
dently at an end, although much time may 
yet elapse before that suffering city will set- 
tle down to the full enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of absolute peace and order. 

....The ravages of the yellow fever in the 


city of Buenos Ayres prove to be even more 
terrible than our last weck’s dispatches led 
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KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURB- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
Tas well-known institution, one of the 
oldest of its character in the country, has 
been put into the crucible of George W. 
Miller, Esq., “Superintendent Insurance 
Department of the State of New York,” 
and, after submission to every modern test 
applied by this well-known master, has 
come out like gold seven times purified. 
Mr. Miller says the company “ has honor- 
ably and promptly met and discharged all 
legitimate claims,” and that (mark his 
words), “in view of all the facts disclosed, 
I feel warranted in saying that the com- 
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claims upon policies since its onganization 
amounting to $2,881,849.86, besides divi- 
dends paid to policyholders amounting to 
$995,424.35. 

In view of all the facts disclosed, I feel 
warranted in saying that the Company is 
entitled to public confidence. 


GEORGE W. MILLER, 


Superintendent Insurance Department State of 
New York. 





NEARLY EVERY ADVERTISER who 
makes advertising pay contracts through 
a responsible Agency, experience having 
taught them to avail themselves of the 
services of those who have made the 
business a study. The Agency of Geo. P. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


R.R. R. 
RADWAY’S READY 


RELIEF 
CURES THE WORST PAINS 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 


anor readline ONE HOUR 








advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
RADWAY'S READY pa ee 4 CURE FOR 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, allays 
Inflammations, and cures Congestions, whether of the 
Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or organs, by 
one application, i 
IN FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 
no matter how violent om cruclating the pain the 
RHEUMATIC, ae se s huslteans cupolas 

euralgic, or pr rated wi sease may snffer, 

"S READY RELIEF 
WILL AFFORD INSTANT EASE. 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYs. 
INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER, 


DENT. 





DECKER BROS., 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 
33 Union Square, (BROADWAY), 


between 16th and 17th streets, 
NEW YORK. 


A Great Offer. iisraTn'y., 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODE- 
ONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Waters’, at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING 
THIS MONTH, Or will take a small portion cash, and bal- 
ance in monthly or quarterly installments, 


Nicol & Davidson, 











Tarrant’s 


THE KING OF MINERAL 


sparkling from the earth itsel: 
undoubtediy pure apd geneies k 


Be Cautious. Accept none other. 


SPRINGS 
is the German Seltzer; and 


Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


edicated waters may not 
ey can; 
@, proves the f: 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTs. 





FREEMAN 


wey 


138 and 140 Fulton St., N. Y. 


FREEMAN & BURR have very great pleas- 
ure in inviting an inspection of their immense Stock 


& BURR, 


O%, 
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FRENCH RANGES 


AND 


BROILERS, 


Deane’s Patent. 


Cg 








y : for the present season. The choicest products of the S 
2 ‘ peor ; Sa : : ” + oRTG 

when a good| With that free will turn aroung CYS aud guich (lie most exclusive High Churchman | us to believe. The city before the plague | pany is entitled to public confidence. Rowell & Co., No. 40 Park Row, New | INFLAMMATION OF THE BOWEIS | OS 686 BROADWAY ~ peer agentes dpe eather % NEW IMPROVEMENTS, 
a barto political position, | Him.” and seek gill not edject. contained about 200,000 inhabitants; itnow}| We are not surprised at this endorse- | York, isthe most competent in the coun- | SORE THROAT, DIFFICULT BREATHING. bs © soprano eqergrs: in moat % 


. TION OF THE SUCCESSORS TO E. V. HAUGH i 
contains less than 40,000. Over 25,000 have HYSTERICS, CROUP, DIPHTHERIA, HE HEART, GHWOUT & CO., 


| offer at great Banaatns their spring stock (now open 


tt ment. Indeed, we should have been | try, and many of the largest advertisers both in the piece and made up for immediate wear, for 
i +++eit IS, AS Was supposed, the « 


_... The 50th anniversary of the scttlement 


h forbids our foreign min- | : 
comm at 


Major ey. 
dress exacted by court | 


ion’’ which has fallen upon p. 
r. 







ano little Dollinger. Very specifically it is the « 

apol | communi-atio major Propter heresim prota 
fexternam.” The “‘ heresis formalis» is ai 
tinguished from the ‘4% a 


iis . resis materialig 
k | The former denotes conscious and the latte 
; unconscious error. The * heresis ext pone 
differs from the “ Aeresis interna,” the One by 
ing the denial of the form of the dogma be 
the other the denial of its essence, : 


ifficulty 





V's uniform, | 
After the | 
question we | words sound very formidable; but wae 
En- | linger is too much of a scholar to be badly 
seared by them. They bring down, how- 
ever, the ‘minor excommunication” upon 
every person who has any ecclesiastical deal. 
ings with him, in consequence of Which facg 
the Doctor has withdrawa himself from the 
public services of the Church for the Present, 
This is to avoid complications which might 
prove inconvenient to the king and the court 
who protect him. A meeting of eminent 
Catholics has been held at Bonn, including 
Cornelius, professor of history of Munich, 





no breeches betweeu 
of the Reformed 
“* Rev. 


Je a violent 






phia, 


of that sort? 
good, kind Mr 


eason when the 
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the Canonist Schuitze, of Prague, the Phi. 
losopher Michelis, of Bramberg, and 
others, to organize the movement against 
the new dogma, At Prague the Professor 
Pelletin, who has opposed the dogma, has 
been cited before the disciplinary court of 
the archbishop. He did not appear, and 0 
he has been notified that if he does not give 
in his submission in ten days he too will be 
excommunicated, An address approving of 
Dr. Déllinger’s views is being signed by the 
students at Munich, and it is to be forwarded 
to the other universities of Germany and tg 
Switzerland. Eighty Catholic parishes haye 
also signified their assent to his opinions, 
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d Wiebs, of Springfield, Rex. . : 
musician and kindergart. | 42 intimation has meanwhile been conveyed, 
or of “The Paraaten of | itis said, to the clergy of the Court of Munich 


that they would do well, out of respect for 
their superior, to abstain from joining in any 
public declaration against Dr. Ddllinger 
which may be contemplated by the rest o 
the clergy. 

....The Bap tist anniversaries have drawy 
to Ch icago a large attendance of delegates 
At the meeting of the Home Missionary 80 
ciety, on Saturday, the irrepressible slavery 
quarrel broke out with great violence; the 
Rev. Dr. Burroughs, of Richmond, declaring 
his belief that the holding of Africans iy 
bondage was not morally wrong, and th 

Rev. Dr. Travner, of Memphis, adding bi 
testimony that the negro was never so happy 
as when in chains in the South. These re 
marks, not being suited to the latitude of 
Chicago, were received with disapprobation 
and avery pretty unpleasantness was brew 
ing, when the Rev. Mr. Grimes, of Boston, 
administered to the disagreeing doctors a very 
neat rebuke by saying that he saw no occa 
sion of dispute, for the blood of the two racer 
had been running through his veins for mort 
than fifty years without quarreling. On Mon 
day the Socicty passed some conciliatory reso 
lutions, and the biiter waters of controversy 
were assuaged. 


just gone to Europe on a 
He takes with him sev- 
tndents of music and the 
who wili enter the Con- 
ic for a year, and whose 
rof. Wieb: claims, will not 
ich more than to stay at 








3, the Oncida Communist, 
ntagious ether which ema- 
t is a mist, containing the 
ce Of all his goodnesses,”’ 
lency is to spread like in- 
ne faculty and passion and 
other.”” Will Communism 
rhetoric as wellas a new 
attenuated spiritualism 
3 materialism ? 
or and Empress of Brazil 
England on the 24th inst., 
papers speculating 
1 Will invite them to Buck- 
will, as in another case, not 
e royal visitors to put up 
They say that when she 
courtesies it makes even a 
ers blush. 


are 


from Dr. Livingstone seem 
is to be nearly if not quite 
bic letter from Ujiji, a thou- 
to Consul Kirk, at Zanzibar, 
ist, represents that a letter 

at Ujiji from the Doctor, 
and men had been sent to 


.... Straight University, in New Orleans, fs 
an institution designed for the education of 
colored teachers. Connected with the uni: 
versity is a theological seminary, in which 
several colored men are receiving instruction 
which shall fit them for the pastoral work 
among the people of their own race. This 
seminary appears to be wiscly administered, 
and the work it is doing is of the very highest 
importance to the church and the country. 
The seminary, which has hitherto had no 
buildings, is now offered an excellent prop: 
erty at a very low price; and Rev. J. W, 
Healy, who is the president of the university, 
and a kind of archbishop of the colored Con- 
gregational churches of tie Southwest, is now 
at the North endeavoring to collect the 
requisite amount. Mr. Healy isa good man, 
and his cause is a good cause, and he ought 
to get what money he wants without delay or 
difficulty. 

....Rev. C. B. Crane, D.D., of Hartford, 
describes in the Watchman and Reflector Dean 
Stanley, and a sermon that he heard from him 
in Westminster Abbey: 

** Certainly this is the celebrated Dean. His 
countenance bewrayeth him. A round head, 
covered with grizzly hair, closely cropped. A 
face of the Italian or Spanish complexion, 
regular features, the outer wall of the nostril 
thin and curved, the eye shading from dark 
hazel toward black. A spare man, like all 
scholars, except Drs. Hovey and Ide, and one 
whom ‘modesty forbids me to mention. 
But his voice disappoints one. It is harsh, 
yet not lacking ina certain richness. I would 
rather read his lectures than hear him deliver 









murderer, who claimed to 
logist, was an arraut impo- 
is in everything else. His 
1 his theory proves him to 
orant humbug. He spent 
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e etymology of his oaths. 

| of Massachusetts doesn’t 
i has instructed his senato- 
» vote against it. Gen. 
will, we suppose, obey his 
ple at large will not find 
eaty greatly shaken by his 
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i Presbyterian (N. 8. 
1 in Philadelphia. The body 
by degrecs and beautifully 
pended Geo. H. Stuart, and, 
> that action, rejected all 
th other Presbyterians. A 
en the body met in an out of 
had some fifty members, 
Now, in the headquarters 
m, it numbers some two 
half of them elders. The 
‘ts show a sad record of 
rches and ministers, and 
ons for property, which Dr. 
d clerk, declares to be to 
1e body is to the soul. In 
ery two churches asked dis- 
d Presbyterians and presby- 
fresh example of their 
Presbytery, gave them a 
missal. Thereupon, Rev. 
.importation from Ulster, 
American notions of eccle- 
‘otested against the action, 
eal to Synod, which unan- 
it, in the absence of the 
record. This action may 
‘secession in that quarter, 
bytery is dissatisfied with 
ito the U. P. Church, and 
r. John Douglas, declares 
n Synod again. As the 
ns are making small alter- 
tions of the old Psalm- 
ot its metrical roughness, 
Synod raised a committee 
yure edition, with all the 
ed. We would respectfully 
n of just one short couplet, 
his very like much that 
abit of singing, and the 
admirably expresses the 
w indu!ging: 
\aron to Moses, 
bite off our noses.** 


as heard George MacDon- 
rites to the Congregational- 
ing letter about him. Mr. 
d a Congregationalist min- 
of a Congregational col- 
ome years pastor of a Con- 
» in Sussex. His apparent 
actual leaning toward Uni- 
is withdrawal to an inde- 
yet he has never lost the 
best men in the Congrega- 
freely invite him to their 
er beard him address a large 
2 pulpit of Rev. Henry Al- 


1 wore no gown nor bands 
1 ministers are quite apt to 
she usual custom in that 
thing in any way distinct- 

look or manner. He is 
ban medium hight, with a 


them. He seems to be troubled with short 
ness of breath, and speaks with an effort. His 
delivery has its peculiarities. His voice goes 
balancing along his balanced sentences; but 
the swing of the body is not rhythmic with 
sentence and voice. He never looks at hit 
congregation, but is evidently fascinated 
by some bit of carving or other on the wood- 
work opposite and above him.”’ 

....The revision of the Praycr Book hat 

been referred by the Irish Synod to a commit- 
tee, upon which the bishops have consented 
to act, and which is tot to report till the 
session of 1872. This is considered a Con- 
servative victory. The Archbishop of Dublin 
took pains to caution the Synod against great 
expectations from the work of this com- 
mittee. The bishops entered upon it, he 
said, ‘fully persuaded that the Prayer-book 
as it now stands contains nothing contrary 
to the Word of God or to sound doctrine,” 
and “not as secking to mend anything that 
is erroneous, but only as willing to try 
whether what is good may not be made better 
still.” The Synod was expected on the 5th 
of May to sit for another fortnight, and its 
deliberations were to be confined for the re 
mainder of the time to the work of organiz® 
tion. 
.... The “ Church of the Pilgrim Fathers," 
which Dr. Waddington, long time the En 
glish correspondent of THB INDEPENDENT, 
founded in Southwark, London, has beea 
consolidated with the Congregational church 
in Deverell street, the name of Dr. 
Waddington’s church being retained by the 
new organization, while the Doctor himself 
retires, leaving the pastorate in the hands of 
Rey. A. F. Barfield, the minister of the other 
church. Dr. Waddington’s labors and sacri- 
fices in this work are heartily recognized bY 
his brethren in London, who propose to pre 
sent him with an annuity of $125, together 
with a testimonial of $2,500, It is said that 
he has spent $5,000 of bis own small property 
in carrying on this enterprise, 


_...The Board of Delegates of American 
Israclites held its annual meeting at the 
Nincteenth-strect synagogue on Tuesday 
Wednesday of last week. Thirty congres® 
tions were represented, each by two eh oN 
We regret to hear that the Maimonides Col- 
lege, in Philadelphia, was reported to be in 
languishing condition, having only three 
pupils. A Hebrew publication society rae 
organized, which is to print during the firs 
year “ Gratz’s History of the Jews,” & os 
of the Bible in English, and a translation 0 
“Girgir’s Gabirol.” Christians have foun 
these publication societies troublesome — 
ries; we trust the Jews may be more for 
tunate with theirs. 





. C) 
....The Rev. George P.§ Hibbard, gh 
Universalist church in Syracuse, N. A at 


certain members of bis congregation, - 
variance, the latter complaining that he } 
introduced forms of worship not customary 
in their denomination, and has cause :. 
chancel to be constructed against ane’ 
wishes. They want him to resign bis sar 
tion; and on Sunday they locked the aad 
doors against himand those who symp aed 
with and support him. This looks 88 ene 
the irrepressible Ritualistic movemen 
overtaken the Universalists. 


_...The Presbyterian says that the churches 
of that denomination are generally # 
upon the principle that no assent to #¢ “on 
is to be exacted of private members i 
entering into the membership of the cbt 
Such assent is required only of those bed 
are ordained to office in the church. Rene 
Assembly of 1839 made this explicit dec 





ark beard and moustache 
‘> an eminently handsome 
‘1 look which suggests the | 


ua: 
tion: ‘' We have ever admitted to our comm 
nion all those who in the judgment rf . 


ofthe Rev. Dr. Thomas Worcester over the 
Boston society of the New Jerusalem was 
celebrated last week. The venerable clergy- 
man was handsomely remembered by his 
friends—2 coupé from Brewster, of New York, 
a fine harness from Baker, and several hun- 
dred dollars to make the mare go, we sup- 
pose, being among. bis gifts. His society is 
said to be the largest of the New Church de- 
nomination in the world, and to contain a 
greater number of members than any other 
Protestant society of Boston. 


_...The Wesleyan Methodists, with about 
9,000 members, and the Primitive Meth- 
odists, with about half as many, bave been 
ng to unite; but the smaller body, which 


qryil ’ 
a course, twice as jealous of its dignity 
vet the larger, declines the overtures. 


The “ Primitives” have hitherto maintained 
a close though informal relation with the 
Established Church; now that the Estab- 
lishment has passed away, they have applied 
for authority to modify the trust deeds of 
their chapels and schools, with the purpose 
of setting up for themselves, 

_...The Protestant pastors of the south of 
france have memorialized the Versailles As- 
sembly, representing that the sole possible 
basis of conciliation is the establishment of 
the Republic by asolemn vote. M. Pilatte, 
in commenting upon the address, says that 
“they must baye courage to say that the 
rural population, forming the majority of 
the nation, is nothing, believes in nothing. 
It bas 10 faith, no convictions, not even opin- 
jons; and the will of the town must hence- 
forth govern France.” 

_.The General Assembly of the reunited 
Preebyterian Church is now in session at 
Chicago. The Committee of Twenty-one re- 
ported their plan of organization for the be- 
nevolent work of the Church, the general 
features of which were given in our issue of 
jast week. The greater part of the time of 
foe Assembly thus far has been taken in the 
dis ion of these and kindred subjects. We 
hope to publish a full sketch of the meeting 
in our next issue, 





At Dr. Cather’s Britishand Foreign Ameri- 
can and International Christian Moral Science 
Breakfast and Dining Association last week 
Dr. Mellvaine agreed with Dr. Cather that 
unity must be perfected, but said that “ uni- 
formity is the destruction of unity, and the 
truce organic unity is possible only in pro- 
portion to the diversity"? which was a very 
neat and sensible way of putting it. 

...The Church Times, a bigh Ritual paper, 
commenting on the Purchas judgment, said 
thet “the best thing the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury could do would be to procure a cope, 
and don it onall possible occasions.” The 
compositor printed the last words “ damn it 
on all occasions.” If the provoking quarrels 
in the Church continue, the Archbishop will 
have plenty of occasion. 


....Rev, T. De Witt Talmage recently an- 
nounced to his audience that, as the Taber- 
nacle had been found entirely insuflicient to 
hold the people who had applied for seats, 
the building would be enlarged, ground in 
the rear having been obtained for this pur- 
pose. Room will be made for comfortably 
Beating a great many more people. 


....The vote in the English House of 
Commons on Mr. Miall’s motion for the dis- 
establishment of the Church of England was 
$9 yeas to 285 nays, astrong show of force 
for the advocates ofa free church in a free 
state. The pluckand persistence of the 
Nonconformist will change their minority to 
& mejority at no distant day. 


«...Franklin College, at New Athens, Ohio, 
which has been ina state of suspended ani- 
mation, is doing what Mrs. Dombey could 
not do—making an effort. Prof. Andrew F. 
Ross, formerly connected with the institu- 
tion, has been inaugurated president, and 
there is a revival of interest in the institu- 
tion among its friends, 


....-The Andover Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches has admitted women to faly 
membership. At its annual meeting, recently 
held in Lowell, out of sixty-nine delegates 
present twenty-five were women, from ten 
different churches. The Andover Conference 
has set a good example, and we trust it may 
de followed. 


-...Dr. E. De Pressensé, the eminent Pro- 
testant clergyman of Paris, who raised his 
Voice to protest against the persecution-of 
the Catholic priests by the Commune, has 
deen in danger of arrest and imprisonment. 
He has found it necessary to change his resi- 
dence, aud seek security in another part of 
the city. 

-++-The Church of the Disciples, Unitarian, 
Boston, Rev. James Freeman Clarke pastor, 
is conducted on the free-seat principle, but 
its financial condition is reported excellent. 
The receipts last year were $6,335. 

-++-The North church in Portsmonth, N. 
H.,areto celebrate their 200th anniversary 
July 19th and 20th, and invite back all former 
members of the church or parish. 


-+-About one hundred clergymen and 
Many laymen have united in the address of 
Sympathy sent to the Rev. Mr. Cheney. 


--.-Lane Seminary graduated 8 young men 
on Thursday last’ The middle and junior 
clasges contain 33 students, 








Alews of the Week, 


Tae Paris Commune is dead! The efforts 
of the Thiers Government have at last re- 
sulted in a complete victory, and the reign of 
terror in Paris has virtually come to an end. 
As announced in our last issue, the concen- 
tration of McMahon’s forces in the Bois de 
Boulogne and the planting of heavy breach- 
dng batteries within easy range of the 
‘Tamparts of the city betokened an early 
essault; and the fulfillment of the proph- 
€cy kept even pace with the announce. 
‘ment On Saturday, the 20th inst., the bat- 
teries made immense breaches in the walls 
from Porte Maillot to Auteuil, and General 
Dousi, in command of a large force of Ver- 
reenency troops, entered through these and 
Occupied strong positions, the insurgents 
@bandoning the ramparts and falling back be- 
hind their barricades. This movement was 
— on Sunday by the entrance of other 
* es of Government troops, under Gens. 

‘Admirault and Cissey, in another quarter, 
i es design of effecting a junction with 
— tst column in the’ heart of the city. 
ss much severe fighting by both columns 
a ore the barricades, in which the slaughter 
— the plans of the Versaillist 
i ee with complete success, and 
reed mands soon gained possession of 
at ne of the city. Gen. McMahon 
ig — his headquarters at the new 
nego Sr Gen. Cissey’s are in the 
ra ~ “ Which fronts on the Champs 
rite a he Communists, at latest ac- 
icsan : . "maintained barricade fighting at 
ne ae ts, and their batteries on Mont- 
sled by sy firing on those portions occn- 
ting 1, coverument troops. Frequent 
an oo oslons were heard, and extensive 
em Phe a in various directions, show- 

f ‘¢ insurgents are working destruc- 
kane vublic buildings in their track, as 
“chm to retire. Gen. L’Admirault 
Satistac 18 to Versailles that everything is 
sateen ory, and, although the fighting may 
ie =a Several hours, the city is absolutely 
me, ay of the Commune leaders have been 
me Cd, including MM. Assy and Roche: 
er ne these, with the other most criminal 
ni a nanains according to an announce- 

ra y M. Thiers in the Assembly, will 
ne ited with rigorous punishment. It 

Pears that the Germans lent a beeing hand 
=. weit mares in a negative ‘apg “or 
te d that they not only cut off the 

“ unists from communication by the 
= em Railway, but also turned back 






tion on the y 


fallen victims to the scourge, and the re- 
mainder have fled in every direction to avoid 
the contagion. Those still remaining are the 
extremely poor, unable to get away; and of 
these 15,000 are down with the disease. 
The mortality has reached the frightful num- 
ber of 749 in asingle day. It was found im- 
possible to keep pace with the demand for 
graves, and in some houses five or six bodies 
lie uninterred. A tramway was constructed 
to the cemetery on which to convey the 
corpses, and they were piled on the vehicles, 
uncoflined, like parcels of freight. Numer- 
ous physicians from that and other cities are 
battling heroically with the plague, and many 
have fallen martyrs to their noble endeavors. 
Great distress and suffering exist, and there 
is no knowing when it will end. This sad 
case makes a strong appeal to the philan- 
thropy of the wealthy of every land. 


....A band of Pina Indians, a tribe friend- 
ly to the whites, routed a camp of hostile 
Apaches on the 3d inst., in the Pinal Moun- 
tains, Arizona, killing 28 and capturing 4 
prisoners. Although these Apaches had recent- 
ly drawn rations from the Government 
agents at Camp Grant, yet they were on 
the war-path against white settlers, and 
the prisoners taken admitted the fact. 
....Gen Gordon Granger sends a dispatch to 
Fort Leavenworth from Santa Fé stating that 
the command at Fort Bascomb had sur- 
prised and captured 22 hostile Indians, with 
700 head of stolen cattle and ponies, near the 
Texas line. 

....Ku-Klux ontrages have been recently 
perpetrated at Newberry Court-hotse, 8. C., 
a colored man named Simeon Young and his 
wife and child being the victims. One of the 
band was subsequently arrested, and the Re- 
publicans of Columbia are determined to 
make it a test case under the Ku-Klux law 
just passed by Congress. . . . Attempted 
Ku-Klux depredations at Pontotoc, Miss., 
recently met with armed resistance on the 
part of the orderly portion of that commu- 
nity, and the ruffians were beaten off. One 
of them was killed and several others fled 
the state. 


....Adiligent pursuit of the search for the 
assassins of Gen. Prim has resulted in reveal- 


greatly surprised at any other or different 
result. We have been a policy-holder in 
the Knickerbocker Life Insurance Com- 
pany for a good many years, have always 
considered it “entitled to public confi- 
dence,” and have always believed it a fair 
avd “honorable” corporation. Thousands 
and tens of thousands all over the land 
agree with us in thisopinion. We do not, 
however, believe the company to be in- 
fallible. Very likely it has made mistakes. 
What old institution or what individual 
“entitled to public confidence” has not? 
It has worked hard to earn its “honor- 
able” position. Its officers and directors 
are men, we believe, who mean to do 
right, who mean to earn and keep an 
“honorable” record—such a record as will 
convince all sound, conservative men that 
the institution committed to their charge 
is always “entitled to public confidence.” 
Mr. Miller, the able Superintendent of 
Insurance, is a man who understands his 
business. He is firm, respectful, and 
means to be perfectly just in all his exam- 
inations—just to the institution and just 
to the public so deeply interested. He 
asks no favors and fears no difficulties, 
and when he pronounces any institution 
“entitled to public confidence” it means 
something—whether the language used is 
spoken in English, French, German, or 
Chinese. He has given the Knickerbocker 
the benefit of a thorough, careful, and 
searching investigation, and he publishes 
the result over his own signature. All 
sorts of stories had been set afloat preju- 
dicial to the company. But be it under- 
stood they came almost entirely from ex- 
policyholders or from men who had either 
neglected or refused to keep their con- 
tracts by paying promptly their premiums 
as they became due. These dissatisfied 
parties would like all the benefits fairly 
due to prompt-paying, contract-keeping 
people, and none of the dishonor always 
attached to those who disregard or fail to 





ing the fact that those implicated in the deed 
were men of high political standing, and 
nearly all members of the Republican party 
of Spain. Sefior Roque Barcia, one of the 
most advanced Republicans, and who has 
since the assassination been elected a deputy 
to the Cortes, is specially criminated. The 
names of the other accused parties have not 
yet becn disclosed. 


--.-The Spaniards represent that there is 
great dissatisfaction existing among the insur- 
gents in Cuba, and that many of the leaders 
are desirous of submitting to the Spanish 
authority, but are unable to collect the 60 
men Valmaseda requires each to bring, in or- 
der to reccive pardon. The military cordon 
across the narrowest portion of the island is 
represented as being very effective. 


-...The British members of the Joint High 
Commission, having concluded their labors, 
are about to return home. On Saturday last 
they called on President Grant to bid him 
farewell. General Schenck, our newly-ap- 
pointed minister to the Court of St. James, 
will leave for England on the same steamer 
which conveys Earl de Grey’s party. 


-...The widow of the martyred President 
Lincoln, accompanied by her youngest son, 
“Tad”’—now grown up a tall, fine-looking 
young man of 18—arrived at this port from 
Europe one day last week, and proceeded to 
Chicago, where they will for the present 
reside with the oldest son, Robert T. Lincoln, 
a rising young lawyer of that city. 


....The coal-miners’ strike is at an end, after 
a duration of five months and twenty-one 
days. The miners of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, and Western Company, the Delaware 
and Hudson Company, and also those of the 
Pittston region have accepted the compro- 
mise offered them by the companies and haye 
resumed work. 


....The British Honse of Lords had some 
discussion on the new treaty on the 19th 
inst., but Earl Russell consented to a post- 
ponement until the 20th of June, to await 
the arrival of the official papers. oa 
The House of Commons has indorsed the 
Government’s Irish policy by a decided 
majority. 

.+.-The German Parliament has adopted the 
clause in the Alsace and Lorraine bill which 
declares those provinces forever incorporated 
in the German Empire. They will not be an- 
nexed to any particular state, but will in fu- 
ture hold the same position in the German 
Empire that the German States do. 

----An army of 800 insurgents, armed with 
Remington rifles and cannon, and led by Man- 
ucl Diaz, are marching against the city of 
Panama, and a battle between them and the 
Government troops is daily expected. The 
city is prepared to make a stout resistance to 
the attack of the rebels. 


....The rebel movement In Venezuela has 
been crushed. A large revolutionary force 
was recently attacked by the Government 
forces near Coro, and the greater number 
were captured and the remainder dispersed. 


-..-A heavy submarine cable between 
Punta Arenas and Key West has been suc- 
cessfully laid, being the first long cable ever 
laid, having one of its terminii on this con- 
tinent, without foreign assistance. 

----The revolution in Guatemala is nearly 
ended. The rebel president and two of his 
gencrals have been deliyered into the hands 
of the Government authorities, and are to be 
banished the country. 


....The Empress of Russia arrived in Ber- 
lin, Prassia, on the 20th inst., ona visit to the 
Emperor and Empress of Germany. The 
Czar is expected to arrive there toward the 
end of the month. 


.... Turkey has concentrated 50,000 troops 
at Shumla, on the main route between Wal- 
lachia and Constantinople. 


-...Three men were carried over Niagara 
Falls one day last week. 


Publisher's Department. 


SUMMER STORIES. 


Next week in our monthly illustrated 
edition we shall begin the weekly publi- 
cation of our “Summer Stories.” The 
first will be “Mouse and Lion,” by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale. It will occupy the 
first page, and will be illustrated with two 
cuts from designs drawn by Felix O. C. 
Darley, and engraved in excellent style by 
Harley. The titles of the other stories, 
so far as we have them, are as follows: 
“The Lady of Shalott,” by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps ; ‘‘ Only a Woman’s Hair,” 
by Charles F. Briggs; “ Katy’s Wedding 
Gown,” by Rose Terry ; “ Finding a Soul,” 
by Rev. George Axford; “Ze Roi 
S’ Amuse,” by Harriet Prescott Spofford- 
and “ The Vine-Dresscr of Vevay,” by Ed- 
ward Eggleston. The following writers 
Will contribute to the series, but have not 
yet sent in their stories: Mary Clemmer 
Ames, Edna Dean Proctor, Augusta 
Larned, Horace E. Scudder, Rev. W. M. 
Baker, and Susan Warner. We hope to 
make Tur INDEPENDENT the most de- 
lightful of papers during the hot months 
for those who read it in the city, in the 
country, or at the watering places. Our 
subscribers will oblige us by informing 
their friends of this new and great attrac- 
tion, and invite all such to become sub- 
Freribers also. This new feature of Tue 
SRESSENT should add thousands to 
our list, 








fulfill their business obligations. 

Ifthe Knickerbocker should change its 
course, and allow policyholders to pay or 
not to pay to suit their convenience, and 
still be allowed to retain their standing, 
we should pronounce it totally unworthy 
of “public confidence,” and ask that Dr. 
Miller be called in to wind up its affairs 
immediately. 

The following is the report referred to: 


INSURANCE DePaRTMRNT, 
Atpany, New York, April 26th, 1871. 


PorsvAnt to the authority vested in me 
by law, and in accordance with an inten- 
tion expressed in my annual report of 1870 
to the legislature of this state, I have 
made and caused to be made certain ex- 
aminationsinto the affairs and conditions 
of severalof the Insurance Companies do- 
ing business in this state. 

In the month of November, 1870, an ex- 
amination of the books, accounts, assets, 
and general condition of the KnicKrer- 
BOCKER Lire INsURANCE Company, of 
New York, was instituted. That exam- 
ination has just been completed; and, al- 
though in the annual report referred to it 
was distinctly announced that “it need 
not be considered as an imputation upon 
the standing of any company that is under 
examination,” still, as it is claimed that an 
effort has been made to use the fact of the 
protracted investigation in this case to the 
disadvantage of the Company, I deem it 
due to the Company, and also to the pub- 
lic, to make a report of the result of such 
examination. 

The examination was not made in con- 
sequence of any specific charges against 
the Company or its management; but in 
accordance with the general intention 
above referred to. 

The KNICKERBOCKER was organized in 
1858, upon a capital of $100,000, and for 
the first ten years its progress was slow. 
Since 1863, however, its business had rap- 
idly increased, until, as appears by the an- 
nual statement of the condition of the 
Company, December 31st, 1869, it had 
outstanding 22,078 policies, insuring the 
sum of $66,398,439, with aggregate assets 
of $6,680,965, and aggregate liabilities of 
$5,860,701. 

There were but three companies organ- 
ized under the laws of New York which 
reported a larger amount of business done 
ormore assets. The business of the Com- 
pany was done on the “note” plan, and 
consequently quite a large portion of its 
assets consisted of premium notes. 

It had been intimated that note com- 
panies were quite careless in regard to the 
accuracy of the statement of assets, and 
that notes were frequently included among 
the assets which were, in fact, given for 
premiums upon policies not in force, and 
hence of no value. 

The KNICKERBOCKER being a leading 
note Company, it was thought best to 
make, at as early date as practicable, a 
thorough investigation of all its affairs, 
with a view to settling this and other 
questions—at least, so far as that Company 
was concerned. 

The examination made has been most 
extensive and exhaustive. All the notes, 
amounting in the aggregate to over 25,000 
in number, have been separately examined, 
a full list made, and compared with the 
entries in the books; and they have, with- 
out exception, been found to be notes 
given upon policies in force. All the 
other assets and accounts of the Company 
have also been subjected to the closest 
scrutiny, and quite large amounts standing 
upon the books against agents have been 
disallowed, from which the Company will 
no doubt be able ultimately to realize, but 
which are of so uncertain 8 value as to 
prevent their being allowed in my esti- 
mate of the condition of the Company. 

Notwithstanding the thorough sifting to 
which the assets of the Company have 
been subjected, however, I am happy to 
be able to state that they amounted on the 
1st day of January, 1871, to the sum of 
$7,020,973.85; while the liabilities, includ- 
ing reserved fund and capital stock, 
amounted to $6,844,996.26 ; leaving a sur- 
plus of assets over all liabilities of $175,- 
977.59. This surplus, however, would be 
increased to $550,662.84 by including the 
amounts disallowed as above stated, which 
are claimed by the Company to, be valid 
and available assets; thus showing the 
Company to be entirely solvent and en- 
titled to the confidence of its policyholders 
and the public. 

It affords me much pleasure, also, to be 
able to state that the Company has adopted 
the policy of, as rapidly as possible, aban- 
doning the ‘‘ note”. system, and effecting 
insurance upon the all-cash basis ; and that, 
with this and other improved methods of 
business adopted, and the extensive busi- 
ness already established, the Company has 
every prospect of continued success. 

Complaints have been made against 
this, as well as other companies, of a want 
of fairness and liberality toward policy- 
holders; but, so far as the facts appear 
from my investigation, I find that the 
KKyickersockes has honorably and 
‘promptly met and discharged all legiti- 
mate claims, the gross sum paid for auch 





make all their contracts through them. 





INVESTING MONEY 

Sprcrax attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc.,for sale. Many are now selling Goy- 
ernments and other stocks, and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds. 
Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, government 
bonds, or any kind of securities to this 
office, to be sold and the proceeds con- 
verted into any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised in Tok INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain a 
better price for securities to be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct to a broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given. 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, 3 Park Place, New 
York. 





INVESTMENTS. 
RAILROAD AND REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES. 


IF we compare first-class Railroad Bonds 
with good Real Estate mortgages as an 
investment for the people generally, each 
will be found to have peculiar advantages 
of their own. For example, a Railroad 
Bond is readily and always negotiable. Its 
cash value is known by all bankers, and 
hence it can be used as collateral at bank 
for temporary loans. The interest it bears 
is regularly and promptly paid, without 
trouble or expense to the holder. The in- 
vestor in Railroad Bonds, unlike the owner 
of Real Estate mortgages, has no anxiety 
about the title to the property on which 
his bond is secured, insurance on build- 
ings, or the annual payment of taxes, on 
which the continued soundness of that 
title depends. 

On the other hand, it isto be admitted 
that a first mortgage on valuable land 
is one of the best possible securities. The 
property can neither run away nor burn 
up. Its value is not affected by speculative 
combinations, nor by fluctuations in the 
amount of railroad traffic. The actual 
value of good land steadily increases with 
the steady growth of population. 

It is because the 7-80 Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad are both a first- 
class Railroad Security anda Real Estate 
morigage on lands worth twice the 
amount secured that we commend them 
to those of our readers who desire an in- 
vestment that is safe beyond question, 
while readily negotiable and bearing a 
good rate of interest. They area first lien 
not only on a great railroad and its traffic ; 
but, in addition, are a first mortgage on 
valuable lands at the rate of 50 acres to 
each $100 of indebtedness. Add to this 
the fact that the rate of interest (7 3-10 
percent. gold) is more than 8 per cent. 
currency, and thatthe bonds are always 
exchangeable at 10 per cent. premium for 
the lands on which they are secured, 
(practically giving the power of foreclos- 
ure at will), and it is easy to explain the 
high favor with which these securities are 
now regerded. Central Pacific R. R. 
Bonds, secured only on the railroad itself, 
and bearing only six per cent. gold interest, 
are now sclling at 102, and they are well 
worth the price. In the light of this fact, 
it isnot unsafe to predict that Northern 
Pacifics, bearing SEVEN AND THREE-TENTHS 
per cent. gold interest, secured both on the 
railroad and on 23,000 acres of land to 
each mile of track, and now selling at par, 
will at an early day be worth 110. 





LANG & NAU. 


Wr take pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to the splendid stock of 
Furniture to be seen at the warerooms of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau, Fulton Street, near 
Pierrepont, Brooklyn. Here will be found 
a large and varied stock, made in the rich- 
est and most substantial manner, after 
the newest styles and designs. 

Messrs. Lang & Nau, owing to their 
practical knowledge as manufacturers, are 
enabled to fill orders for all styles and 
grades of furniture, equal to any to be 
found in this country, and at prices be- 


of elegant furniture especially will do well 
to give them a call. 





STUDY AND TRAVEL IN EUROPE 
FOR BOYS. 

Proressor Peck, of Ingham Univers- 
ity, is organizing a class of boys for a tour 
in Europe. They will spend the summer 
in travel and the winter in study. The 
class is limited to five, and applications 
should be made immediately. Address 
Box 2892, New York. 





GOOD BOOKS. 


Tne American Book Company, 62 Wil- 
liam street, New York, want a few more 
good agents to introduce their popular 
works. They offer the best inducement, 
Full particulars free. 





For Sate County anp Town Bonps 
of various kinds, secured by property 
more than 20 times the amount of in- 
debtedness. Yielding 10 per cent. upon 
the investment. A primesecurity. Send 
for circular giving full particulars. 

Wma. Parker, No. 1 Wall St. 





Rocxwoop & Co. have four separate 
skylights for photographing. Hence no 
delay to sitters, 845 Broadway. 





FOR MOTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
and Tan use Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable and harmless. Sold 
by Druggists everywhere. Depot, 49 Bond 
st., New York. 





Qoe~Arrest that terrible Catarrh, and 
thus avoid a consumptive’s grave, by using 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. It’s not war- 
ranted to cure consumption when the 
lungs are half consumed, nor make men 
live forever, nor to make this earth a bliss- 
ful paradise; but the proprictor will pay 
$500 reward for a case of Catarrh which 
he cannot cure. Sold by druggists, or 
send sixty cents to Dr. R. V. Pierce, 133 
Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y., and receive 
it by mail. 





MARRIED. 





Veneni—Saatrocn.—At the residence of the bride's 
fatber, Blossburg, Pa., May 3d, 1871, by the Rev. N. 
Reynolds, Prof. Chas. H. Verriil, Principal of State 
Roe ee eee scat" puperinteasonk 
tu o! 4 
of the Tioga Railroad, 

‘ay 3d, by 


‘HITNBY- msy.—At Wadham’s Mills, 
a Ve 





low New York houses. Those in want 


CATARRH, INFLUENZA, 
HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE, 

NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM. 
COLD CHILLS, AGUE CHILLS. 
The application of the Ready Relief to the part 
or parts where the pain or difliculty exists will afford 
ease and comfort. 
Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water will ina 
few moments cure CRAMPS, SPASMS, SOUR STOM- 
ACH, HEARTBURN, SICK EAD: ', _DI- 
ARRHEA, DYSENTERY, COLIC, WIND IN THE 
BOWELS, and all INTERNAL PAINS. « 

Travelers should always carrya bottle of Rad- 
way's Ready Relief with them. A few drops in 
water will prevent sickness or pains from change of 
Sara ae better than French Brandy or Bitters as 

mulant, 

FEVER AND AGUE. 
FEVER AND AGUK cured for fifty cents, There is 
not a remedial agent in this world that will cure Fever 
and Ague, and all other Malarious, Kilons, Scarlet, 
Typhoid, Yellow, and otber Fevers (aided by RAD. 
WAY’S PILLS) go quick as RADWAY'S READY RE- 
LIEF. Fifty cents per bottle. 


DR. RADWAYW’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 
THE CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
ery drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 
communicates through the E 
pee fluids and juices of the system the vigor 0 lise, 
ate! 


ular digcase. 
Vodes in the’ 


>! 


rat forms 
Scaild 


. Tumors, Cancerr ¢ ‘omb, and 
all weakening and painful discharges, Night 
Swects, Loss af Snerm a a of the lite 
principle, are within the curative range of this 
wonder of Modern Chemistry, and a sew days 
ure will proveto any person using it for either of 
these yorms of disease its potent power to cure 


mm. 

If the patient, daily becoming reduced by the wastes 
a dec iti hat is lly progressing, 
succeeds in arresting these wastes, and repairs the 
same with new material made from healthy blood— 
and this the SARSAPARILLIAN will and docs se- 
cure—a cure is certain; for when once this remedy 
commences its work of purification, and suceeeds in 
diminishing the loss of w s, its repairs will be 
i every day the patient will feel himself 
growing better and stronger, the food digesting hetter, 





medial agents in the cure of Chronic. 
Scrofulous, Constitutional, and Skin diseases; but it 
is the only positive cure for ee 

Kidney & Bladder Complaints, 
Urinary, and Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and {n all cases where 
there are brick-d i 


Womb_ diseases. Gravel, 


Growth 
Cured by Radway’s Resolvent. 
Beverty, Mass, July 18, 1869, 
Dr, Ranway:—I have had Ovarian Tamor in the 
ovaries and bowels, All the Doctors said ‘‘there was 
no belp for it."" I tried everything that was recom- 
mended: but nothing helped me. I saw your Resolvent, 
and thought I would try it; but had no faith in it, be- 
cause I had suffered for twelve years. took six bot 
tles of the Kesolvent, and one box of Radway's Pills, 
and two bottles of your Ready Relief; and there is not 
a sign of tumor to be seen or felt, and I feel better, 
smarter, and happier than I have for twelve years. The 
worst tumor was in the left side of the bowels, over the 
Lies 1 we “ r Hig ha the benefit of others, 
ou Can pu it if you choose, 
WANNAH _P_ KNAPP, 


years a : 
bladder and urinary organs, which some twelve months 
ago culminated in a most terribly affecting disease, 
which the physicians all said was a prostatic stricture 
in the uretha, asalso inflammation of the kidneys and 
bladder, and gave it as their opinion that my aze—73 
ears—would prevent my ever getting radically cured. 
bad tried a number of physicians, and had taken a 
large quantity of medicine, both allopathic and hommo 
pathic; but had got no relief. [hadread of astonishing 
cures having been made by your remedics; snd some 
‘our months ago Iread_a notice in the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post of a cure having been 
effected on a person who had long been suffering as I 
had been, I went right off and got some of each—your 
Sarsapuarillian Resolvent, Ready Relief, and Regulatin 
Pills-and commenced taking them. In three days 
was greatly relieved, and now feel as well as ever. 

C. W. JAMES, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
DR. RADWAY’S 
Perfect Purgative Pills, 
perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet gum, 
purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strencthen. Rad- 
way's Pills, for the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Headache, Constipation, Costivencss, Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Rilious Fever, Inflammation of 
the Bowels, Piles, and all Derangzements of the Inter 
nal Viscera. Warrant d_ to effect a positive cure, 
Purely Vegetable, containing no mercury, u:inevals, or 
deleterious drugs. 


—_ 


Sensations when in a Lying Posture, 
Diwness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
spiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the 
Side, Chest, Limbs, and sudden Flushes of Heat, Burn- 
bay the Flesh. 
few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the sys- 
tem from all the above named diserders, Price, 25 
cents per Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE." Send one letter- 
stamp to RAUWAY & CO., No. 87 Maiden Lane, New 
York Information worth thousands will be sent you. 


7.30 GOLD LOAN 


OF THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Rapid Progress of the Work. 





The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad (begun 
July last) is being pushed forward with great energy 
from both extremities of the line. Several thousand 
men are employed in Minnesota and on the Pacific 
Coast, The grade is nearly completed 266 miles west- 
ward from Lake Superior, trains are running over 130 
miles of finished road, and track-laying is rapidly pro- 
gressing toward the eastern border of Dakota. In- 
cluding its purchase of the St, Paul and Pacific Road, 
the Northern Pacific Company now has 413 miles of 
completed road, and by September next this will be in- 
creased to at least 560. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. Jay Cooke & Co, 
are now sclling, and‘unhesitatingly r d as 
a profitable and perfectly safe investment, the First 
Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company. They have 30 years to 
run, bear Seven and Three-tenths per Cent. gold in- 
terest (more than 8 per cent, currency), and are se- 
cured by first and only mortgage on the ENTIRE ROAD 
AND ITS EQUIPMENTS; and also, as fast as the road is 
completed, on 

23,000 ACRES OF LAND to every mile 
of track, or 500 acres for each ¢!,00) Rond. They 
are exempt from U.S. tax; principal and age a 


payable in gold. Denominations: Coupons, 
$1,000; Registered, $100 to $10,060. 

LANDS FOR BONDS. Northern Pacific 7-30s 
are at all times receivable at TEN PER CENT. ABOVE 
PaR in exchange for the Comnany's Lands, at their 
lo cash price. his renders them practically 
INTEREST-BEARING LAND WARRANTS, 

SINKING FUND. The proceeds of all sales of 

ds are required to be devoted to the repurchase and 
cancellation of the First Mortgage Bonds of the Com- 











Reny, The Land Grant of the road exceeds Fifty Mil- 
ion Acres. This immense Sinking Fund will Moab 
onde: 


ediy cancel the principal of the Company's 
debt before it falls due. th their ample security 
and high rate of interest, there is no investment ac- 
ceasible to the people which is more PROFITABLE OR 
SAFE, 


EXCHANGING U.S. FIVE-TWENTIES. 
The success of the New Government 5 per cent. Loan 
will compe! the early surrender of United States 6 per 
ders of Five twenties are now exchang- 
ing them for Northern Pacific Seven-thirties, thus 
realizing a handsome profit and greatly increasing 
their yeariy income. 
OTITER SECURITIES. Ali marketable Stocks 
nds will he highest current 
Seven-thirties. 
PRESS CHARGES on Money or Ronds-received, and op 
Seven-thirties sent in return, will be paid by the Finan- 
cial Agents. Full information, maps, pamphlets, etc., 
can be obtained on application at any agency or from 
the undersigned. For sale by 


JAY COOKE & Co., 


Philadelphia, New York, and 
Washington, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY, 


By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout 
the country. 


National Savings Bank 


Tae Fasenuas'9, 
Bu 





Savixos axp Trust Company, 
'vernment of the United States), 
RK. 


(Chartered by the Go 
RECKER St., N 
= 


du) 
with interest 
oily from 9 a.m. to 5 P.M, and MONDAYS and 
‘S$ from 9 4.m. to9 p.m, nd for Circular, 
JOHN J. Z Cashier. 








CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND, AND 
PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


600,000 ACRES 


CHOICE IOWA LANDS. 

This Company is now offering for sale about six hun- 
dred thousand acres of the finest agricultural lands in 
he West. The Company sells only to actual settlers, 
and the prices are exceedingly reasonable, ranging 
from $5 to $15 per acre—the average being about &. 
The greater part of these lands are situated along the 
line of its railroad between the cities of Des Moines and 
Counci! Bluffs,and are in the most accessible and 
fertile region in the state. 

Sales made for cash or on credit long enough to 
enable any industrious man to pay for the land out of 


its crops. 
ese lands are held under a title direct from the 
General Government, and are not mortgaged or en- 
cumbered in anyway. Full warranty deeds given to 
Poor maps, pamphlets ther information re 
‘or maps. or other informa \- 
specting them, address "EBENEZER CO: 


oc 





MERCANTILE LOAN AND 
WAREHOUSE CO., 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 

122 & 124 BROADWAY COR. CEDAR STRERT, 

RECEIVES FOR SAFE KEEPING UNDER GUARANTEB 

BONDS, COLD, SILVER, PLATE, 
AND OTHER VALUABLES. 

Safes to rent at from $15 to $100 per annum. 

Please send for Circulars, which give full particulars. 


CHOICE COUNTY, TOWN, and 














Ww: —BaAILsy.—: 
‘W. H. Wolcott, assisted by Rev. P. B, 
Joel ke Whienay to Miss Louisa M Retox, 


— BONDS, paying 10, 12, and 15 per cent, 


FITOH & BF 51 Bing Street 


ee 


ing) of 800 packages Frenca Cana, Guassware, and 
Enauisn Stone Cana. Complete English Dinner Sets, 
$20; Freneb China Dinner Sets, $32; Decorated Dinner 
Sets, @50; Tea Sets, @13; Breakfast Sets, 43 pieces, 
$12; Decorated Toilet Sets, €5.50; White Toilet Sets, 
$2.50 and $4.50; Goblets, $150 dozen. Sets made to 
order, with crests, arms, monograms, or initiais. Goods 
delivered free in the city or suburbs. 


Nicol & Davidson, 


686 BROADWAY, 
SUCCESSORS TO F. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
offer the finest stock in the city of CuaANDELIERs, 
Brackets, and Gas Fixtorgs, imported and of own 
manufacture, comprising new and beautiful patterns of 
the above goodsin Grass, Gut, Bronze, PoRCELAIN, 
and ILLuminaTep Co.oas. 








la) a 
Clone 


on application. 


all ages and all occasions. o 

GPRING OVERCOATS, $5. UITS, $10, Bors UITS, $5. 
GPRING VERCOATS, $10. SoiTs, $15. BerYs SUITS, $8. 
GPRING VERCOATS, $15. QUITS, $20. Be Ys’ QUITS, $10. 
Ne K kK 
GPRING VERCOATS, $20. SUITS, $30. Rors’ QUITS, $12. 

PRING VERCOATS, $25. SUITS, $40. Rorys SUITS, $15. 
SPRING OVERCOATS, $30. SUITS, $50. Bors SUITS, $20. 


ORDERS BY LETTER promptly filled. 
FREEMAN & BURR'S Eavy and Accurale System 
for SELF-MEASURE enables parties in any part of 
the country to order Clothing direct from them. with 
ee certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT at- 


JULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples 
of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion Sheet Sunt Fase 


Oo 





Nicol & Davidson, 


686 BROADWAY, 
SUCOESSORS TO E. V. HAUGHW OUT & CO., 
offer avery full line of Gontam PLATED-WARE at manu- 
facturer's prices, Also, of our own manufacture, war- 
ranted best Plate Spoons, Forks, Tga-SeTs, Casturs, 
Ick-Prrcuers, Waiters, etc., etc. 





Nicol & Davidson, 


686 BROADWAY, 
SUCCESSORS TO BE. V. HAUGHWOUT & OO., 
offer Bargains in Fine Sheffield Table Cutlery, Ivory- 
handled Table-Knives, @7.75 dozen; Dessert-Knives, 
$5.75 dozen; Ivory-handled Table-Knives, Silver- 
Plated Blades, $11.50 dozen. 


MONTCLAIR 
RAILWAY 


(NEW JERSEY) 


{ Per Cent. 


GOLD 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS, 


INDORSED BY THE 


N. ¥. AND OSWEGO 
MIDLAND 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 


FOR SALE IN 


DENOMINATIONS 
$1,000, $500, & $100, 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 
SEVEN-EIGHTHS OF THE RIGHT OF WAY PAID 
OR. 





HAL 


Git THE DISTANCE FROM JERSEY CITY 


ONE. uF 
TO GREENWOOD LAKE GRADED, READY FOR 
TUE IRON, 


THE IRON BOUGHT, AND 25 MILES OF ROAD 
TO BE RUNNING BY MIDSUMMER. 


TWO-THIRDS OF THE COST PROVIDED FOR BY 
SUBSCRIPTION, 





ONE-THIRD, ONLY REQUIRED FROM AVAILS OF 
FIRST-MORTGAGE BONDS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


No. 10 WALL ST., 


THE MONTCLAIR RAILWAY C0., 


No. 25 NASSAU ST. 


SAFE INVESTMENT. 


THE ATTENTION OF OAPITALISTS 


First Mortgage 
7 per Cent. Bonds 


OF THE 
PEORIA, PEKIN AND JACKSON- 
VILLE RAILROAD COMPANY, 


fssued in sums of $500 and $1,000, redeemable July Ist, 
1894, with coupons for semi-annual! interest, payable on 
the first days of January and July, in the City of New 
York, and secured by a Mortgage for $1,000,000 upon the 
Railroad, its fr bises and all i t, on the well 
protected basis of about $12,000 per mile. 

This Road, with its 8 miles of main and over 8 miles 
of side track, is leted and in ful i 
between the cities of Peoria and Jacksonville, in the 
State of Illinois. At Peoria, the third city in the state 
in respect of business and population, it tntersects four 

inent Railroads, with for Chicago, 
Rock Island, and other points North, East, and West, 
but having its principal connection with that of the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Company, At Jack- 
sonville it connects with three Roads, forming, with the 
Jacksonville Division of the Chicago and Alton Road 
the shortest line between Peoria and St, Louis, 

Its rental receipts from other roads, whose trains 
pass over less than ten miles of its track, are $40,000 
per annum; being more than one-balf of the amount 
of the annual interest on {ts first Mortgage Bonds, oth- 
erwise amply provided for by its existing business. 

A portion of the $1,000,000 of First Mortgage Bonds, 
aforesaid, the high character of which for investment 
will be observed, are now offered forsale by 


W. T. HATCH & SON, Bankers, 
34 WALL STREET, WN. Y. 


The Directors of the Company are as follows: 














JOHN ALLEN, (President), of Saybrook, Conn., late 
of Hopkins, Allen & Co., New York. 

RICHARD ARNOLD, of Messrs. Arnold, Constable & 
Co., New York. 

JAMES M, CONSTABLE, of Messrs. Arnold, Consta- 
bie & Co., New York. 

LUCIUS HOPKINS, of Messra, Hopkins, Dwight & 
Trowbridge, New York. 

EDWIN T. TROWBRIDGE, of Messrs. Hopkins, 
Dwight & Trowbridge, New York. 

LEBBEUS CHAPMAN, Jp., 33 Wail St. 

JAMES F. KELSEY, Havana, Ill. 


Epwarp Haracat, Jr., 
e 





Epwarp Hatcsr, 
late President of the Member of th 
Bank ofthe Commonwealth, N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO., 


BANKERS, 


© WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


SOLICITS the BUSINESS of Banks, Bankers, and 
Merchants. Will receive Deposit Accounts and allow 
Interest eas daily balances, subject to checks at 
sight, Will purchase Stocks, Bonds, and Gold in sums 
to suit purchasers. 

Having had fifteen years’ experience as President of 
one of our ci , Our senior will be able to invest 


rt: 
e 
New Loans, we will give particular attention to invest- 
ments therein, 6 
Business Paper negotiated. Certificates of Deposit 
issued, payable at sight or on time, with interest, 








BARVEY FISK, A. 8. HATOR. 


We Buy and Sell Govern- 
ment Bonds, and receive 
the Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corporations, and 
others, subject to check at 
sight, and allow interest on 
daily balances. . 


FISK & HATCH, 


No.5 Nassau Street New York. 
IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


96 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


INTEREST allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. on all 
draw interest from the first of January, 
aby Rom 10 to3P. mu, 
A IN, President. 
VANDERBILT L. BUXTON, Secretary. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
PARIS, 1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON. No, 63% Broapwiry NW. Y., 
Awarded, over Eighty-two Competitors 
Tas Hicusst PRewivm. 
A COLD MEDAL 


he perfection of Sewing Machines and Button-hole 
tl fection 0! achines an 
Sachines. ‘The only Gold Modal for tie branch of | 











~ s 


FLOOR-TILING, FURNITFUR 


NUFACTURER and } WAREROOMS, 288 an: 


MA 8 
IMPORTER, STEAM MARBLE WORKS, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE 


MONUMENTS, MANTELS, COUNTERS, WAINSCOTING, 
NRY PARRY, 


ourth Avenne, between 321 and 93d 


E AND PLUMBERS’ SLABS. 


Sta, 
121, 123, and 125 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 





NEW YORK STATE 
RAILROAD BONDS. 


A First-Class Home Investment. 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


RONDOUT AND OSWEGO RAIL- 
ROAD 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
Seven Per Cent. Semi-Annually. 


This Road covers 100 miles of the most direct posst- 
e line between the Great Lakes and deep-water nav- 
igation on the Hudson River, the whole time of which 
Ww ce pleted ion on or before Oct. 1 
1872. and give a new line of road to Lake Ontario and 
the West, twenty five miles shorter than any line that 
can be found, 

It passes turough the cement, flag-stone, and lumber 
region of Ulster County and the rich agricultural 
bottoms of Delaware and Greene Counties, all cof 
which have not heretofore been reached by railroad 








John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wa i st., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROVGaN 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
bearing Four per Cent, interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 

Collections made on all parts of the United State, 
and Canada. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. __ 











facilities, and from which sections the formation of 
ie country prevents the construction of a competing 
e. 
The thirty-six miles of road operated for three 
months is already paying net earnings equivalent to 
seven per cent., gold, on its cost of construction and 
equipments, 
he issue of Ronds is limited to $20,000 per mile 
of COMPLETED KOAD, the coupons payable in gold 
in this city, Price of the bonds 90 in gustency, 
Full particulars of the above and the Bonds for sale 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO., 


No. 9 Wall St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Financial Agents of the R. and 0. Company. 


OFFICE OF 


Niorton, Bliss & Co., 


BANKERS, 


New York, 2d May, 1871. 

2" We offer for sale, at the current market prices 
of the day, First Morrcacs Six Per Centr. GOLp 
Bonps or tHe Union Paciric Rartroap CompPayy, 
maturing from 1896 to 1899, Coupons payable July ist 
and Jan, Ist. 
The Union Pacific Railroad has been in operation as 
a through line, in connection with the Central Pacific 
Railroad, since May 10th, 1869. Its earnings for the 
two years ending May 10th, 1871, will be over $15,000,000, 
The amount of yearly interest on the First Mortgage 
Bonds is $1,634,220, gold, The net earnings for 1870 
were @2,347,862.27. Theincrease of net earnings for the 
three months ending April Ist, 1871, were $359,166.83 
over the corresponding period for 1870, 
Col. thomas A, Scott, President of the Company, 
estimates the 

Earnings of 1871 at.......sceseeseeeees 29,000,000 
And expenses @t.........ssseseessecceeees 4,500,000 

Leavingthe estimated net earnings...$4,500,000 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
No. 30 Broad Street. 














PERFECT-FITTING AND ELEGANT ROOTS and 
SHOES for Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys, and Children, 
The largest assortment of fine work in the city, at Low 

eo. 


RRAMHALL, 


REDUCED PRICES. 


No Hotel or Public Institution 


Complete Without Them. 


Those ‘who are fitting up SUMMER 


RESORTS are especially 
invited to 


CALL AND EXAMINE OUR STOCK. 


DEANE & CO.,, 
Nos, 247 & 249 Water St. 








RIP VAN WINKLE AT HOME. 


Anew group of statuary by John Rogers, modeled 
from Mr. Joseph Jefferson, Price ¢12. This and other 
groups will be delivered at any railroad station in the 
United States free of expense, on receipt of the price, 
Enclose stamp for Mlustrated catalogue and price-ss 
to JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

— = isolate. Neder Deolveisso 


WHAT IS THE 


New Cabinet Pipe 
Organ? 


“ An indispensible improvement over all reed org: 
Must inevitably take preference at once.""—George w. 
organ. 
“One of the most 
time.”"—J. BR. Thoma: 
bs em. Something entirely by itself, and somes 
thing above all competition from anything now 
known.""—Albert W. Be 


valuable musical inventions of our 
AS, 





NEW. STORE, NEW STYLES. 
BROOKS, 


NO. 575 BROADWAY, 
(OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL). 


NEW STORE, 1196 BROADWAY, 


CORNER TWENTY-NINTH STREET). 
ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


Te. 
“Phe crowning triumph of all. Entirely superior te 
all reed organs.""— N. Y. Independent, 

**An instrument beyond competition."—Christian 
Advocate, N, Y. 

“This new improvement is to work a revolution tn 
the Cabinet Organ manufacture; for these Pipe Organs 
must of necessity outstrip the others.”—Syracuee 
Daily Standard. 

For full particulars of this entirely new instrument 
(the resuit of ten years of thorough study and_ expert 
ment), just the organ wanted by nine tenths of all the 
churches in the land and by all the Sabbuth-schoolg 
and musicians, address 


REDINCTON & COMPANY, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Sole Manufacturers. 
(Purchasers of the Factory and Business of WM, CASR 
& C0.) 
ESTABLISHED OVER 30 YEARS. 
T Bandages, Elastic Stockings, ete,, applied bp 
W. F. tand lady attendant, Send for directions for 


irements. 
RD & DUDLEY, 150 William street N. ¥. 
























TANNER & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 1 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
Financial Agents for the sale of the 


First Mortgage Eight per Cent. 
Cold Bonds of the St. Joseph 
and Denver City Rail- 
road Company. 


The total issue of these bonds is 1,500,000 on 112 
miles of road completed and now in operation, which 
is at the rate of $13,500 per mile. 

The increase net earnings of this road, now largely 
in excess of the interest on {ts Bonded Debt, make 
these Bonds therefore a/irat-class investment, and 
must soon advance in price, as but a limited amount 
now remain unsold. 

We recommend these securities with perfect satis 
faction. 

Price 97% and accrued interest, 

Circulars, maps, pamphlets, etc., furnished, 


Tanner & Co., 


No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


No. 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, & WALES. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, CABLE 
TRANSFERS, 


Our Circular Letter for Travelers 


bie in all parts of the world, can be procured at 
by of our offices or through our correspondents. 








t our Lonnow Baxxins House arrangements have 
been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 
and the 





ion to their corr 
wen, Sivices from the United States. 
JAY COOKE & CO., 


New Yore, Parraperrsra, Wasninctor. 


Caldwell & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 27 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Orders for purchase and sale of U, 8. Securities, 
Stocks, Bonds, and American Gold promptly executed 
atthe usual commission, Interest at four per cent, al- 
lowed on deposits, subject to sight draft. 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS, 


purely vegetable, sure, and always safe. 

If the body daily receives a needed amount of nutri- 
tlon, and daily expels the worn-out parts by the sens!. 
ble and insensible channels, heaith must be the con- 
sequence. 

When we have a cold, diphtheria, when we have 
bowel complaints, when we are costive, when we have 
spasmodic and billous affections and acid stomach; 
when we have sick headaches, when wé have rheuriia- 
tism or tumors, they are all the result of the retention 
of matters which should have passed by the skin, the 
kidneys, or the bowels. In fact, every disease, from 
paralysis to dropsy, may be included, and are all cured 
by a medicine which mildly removes these retalned 
worn-out parts of the body. 

Let all persons out of health, then, begin at once to 








BRANDRETH’S PFLLS. 
In one week afterward compare notes as to their 
condition before and after. In 1870 I used thirty-two 
thousand dollars’ worth of one-cent stamps; but, if this 
great medicine were appreciated as the health of the 
world requires, I should have used as many millions’ 
worth. But, nevertheless, every day makes some 
great cure, and intelligent persons are convinced of 
the vast sanitary importance of 

BRANDRETHW’S PILLS, 
We, therefore, continue to hope that a time will 
come when every one that finds himself sick will re- 
sort to this great medicine of life and health. 
My principal office is at 294 Canal staeet, New York, 
where, and in the vicinity, I have svld 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS 
FOR OVER THIRTY-SIX YEARS, 
B. BRANDRETH. 


Cured for Life 2” irce:s. 


A. Moss» 








. ©. Chadborne, 
Kinn, @ Sons), 222 
NO CHARGE MADE UNTIL A CURE IS EFFECTED. 


THE, LADIES, =IN, THE NY; 


Manet to wae sex you 


wi 
VILL'S BLOOD AND Liver Syxcr t e greatest blessing 
Scere 7 It \ nko chlorosis, leucorrhaa : 
fi tieanse the blood from Fost ws ve" Srmness 
and plum e Pp leak 














Father Time throws away bis Hour Glass and 
starts on the New Year with a Reliable 
Time Keeper. 





trated A 





states. 


ers,’ by A 
to Natio 


rticle on 


nat 
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Dresses on 20 to 30 Ibs. steam (don't need over 30 1b 
and in 10 hours use only 25 cents’ worth of fuel (we use 
hard wood) and less than a barrel of water. J¢ is the 
most valuable and satisfactory investment that we 
have made for along time, and you may 
for any recommendation you desire 
fancy painted,” and m 
most complete little Engine in th 
country. We 
have scen ft, including alarge number of engin 
and machinists, say the same. Yours, trul 


We have on hand, ready for delivery, 2,3, 5, and 1 
P. Engines, each warranted to do as the above letter 


are not alone 


The Elgin Iiustrated Almanac for 1871, or the pilus. 


“Ancient and Modern Time Keep 


D. Richardson, sent free upon application 
(Elgin) Watch Company, 127 and 129 Lake 
Street, Chicago, or No, 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Baxter’s Portable Steam Engine. 


Mannfactured by 
AWARDED _ FIRST 
MIUM 


b: 
AMERICAN INeTITUTE, 
1sey and 187 


ny 70. 
Rend the following letter: 
Sr. Josep VALiey Recistes, 
(established by Hon. Schuy- 
ler Colfax in 1443.) 
Sortu Benp, Ind, 
May 15th, 1871, 
Messrs. Russa. & Spar: 
Gentlemen :—Tur ce 
3 H. P.) performs the 
most satisfactory manner, 
does all you said it would, 
and is fully up to our expect- 
ations in every particular 
ong pgp them in regard 
e 





amount of power, 
economy of fuel and water. 
ye run all three of = 
8.) 


aw on 
as it is “all our 
ore. too—the TF pomeny and 

part of the 






saying so; as all who 


BEAL. MILLER & CO 


For Circular and Price-list call on or address 
THE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE CO., 


18 Panx Prace, N. ¥., 


between Broadway and Church street. 


SC: 


OFA: 





siNbAio eee ws 


ALLS 
lee em 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


ALSO PATENT MONFY-DRAWERS, 


ELLISON & CO., 


Sole General Agents for New York City, Middle and 
Southern Stat 


out ‘tates, 
NO. 3 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





GILLIES’ 


(RUSHED (OFFEE, 


JAVA QUALITY. 


A pure and healthy beverage, prepared 
from different kinds of Coffee, 


(a Put up in 1 and 2-Pound Packages, 
also 25 and 60-lb, Decorated Tin Cannisters. 
WHOLESALE PRICE 23 CENTS PER POUND. 


a" SEND FOR A PACKAGE, IT WILL 
SELL ITSELF and BRING YOU OTHER 


TRADE. 
233, 235, and 237 Washington st., N. ¥. 





ivES’ 


sharia LAMPS. 






AND LIME. 


To Onc and All.--Are You Suilering irom 
| @ cough, cold, asthma, bronchitis, or any of the varioug 
| pulmonary troubles that so often terminate Ip _con- 

sumption? If so, use “* Wilbor'as Pure Cod Liver 
| Oil and Lime,” a safe and efficacious remedy. This 
j is no quack preparation, but is Spey prescribed 
the medical faculty, Manufactured by A, B. WILBO 
Chemist, No, v Sold by 
druggists. 


~~ KAVANAGH & DECKER’S 
IMPROVED 


BILLIARD TABLES. 
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tion in New York and New England, in proof of which 
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Depend upon tt he has larger projit in view than thia 
choice article can afford. 
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The Independent 


IN MAY. 
BY MARGARET BOURNE, 


CHILDREN’S voices, swect and clear, 
Robins in the elm tree near, 
Twittcring thrushes in the hedges, 
Frogs low croak among the sedges— 
This the music of the day; 
Tone-wave brought it where I lay. 


Dazzling skies of deepest blue, 
Streamlets sparkling in the hue; 
Sunshine flashing over all, 
Dancing in the fountain’s fall— 
This the color of the day; 
Light-waves brought it where I lay. 


Wakening life from seeming death, 
Nature touched by Heaven's breath ; 
Dreary desolation past, 

Fuallest joy will come at last— 

This the lesson of the day ; 
Soul-waves brought it where I lay. 





HAND AND LAND IN FRANCE. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY, 


Or the many tableaux which have re- 
tently illustrated the history of oppres- 
sion in Europe, none has been more im- 
pressive than that which to-day draws all 
tyes upon Paris. Such a scene is a gauge 
of the moral condition of the world, and 
the comments of those who look on from 
the momentary security of surrounding 
countries are sadly significant. The radi- 
cals who, as I write, still hold Paris have 
committed grievous excesses — excesses 
suchas Europe holds pardonable only when 
committed in the interest of despotism. It 
is written, “ Oppression maketh a wise man 
mad”; and it is not wonderful if these 
Parisian workingmen, who are by no 
means wise, but who know how long they 
have been held under foot by a most crucl 
and despicable despotism, should be freu- 
zied amid the humiliations and agonies in- 
to which it has plunged them. The wild 
effort which the French people made in 
the old Revolution to “cut their destiny 
in two,” as De Tocqueville described it, 
“and place an impassable abyss between 
what they had been and what they would 
fain become,” failed; and the present ef- 
fort todo the same thing will probably 
fail. But let there be no misunderstanding 
as to what that failure will imply. It will 
mean that every center of intelligence in 
France shall slide back under the suffo- 
cating rule of a priest-ridden peasantry; 
it will signify that a combination of lib- 
erty-hating priests and self-seeking poli- 
ticians shall, by an irresistible reaction, 
drag France back into the pit of imperial- 
ism, her temporary rescue from which had 
shone out as the one ray from a sky other- 
Wise overcast with despair. 

In England we have heard of late noisy 
flenunciations of the “ assassins” who rule 
Paris. This from people who have been 
for near twenty years glorying in the alli- 
ance of Louis Napoleon! Can the pro- 
found logical difference between the impe™ 
rial goring the republican ox, and the lat- 
ter goring the former, be explained? Louis 
Napoleon fires upon men, women, and 
children walking the boulevards; he kid- 
naps the representatives of the people at 
midnight, and confiscates the property of 
possible rivals to the throne; on a ruined 
republic he raises his usurpation, and sus- 
tains it through weary years by crushing 
all that is noblest and raising all that is 
ignoblest in France; he keeps all Europe 
through the same length of time groaning 

under heavy taxation for heavy arma- 
ments, and is the common ally of 
every tyrant who has a_ country 
to hold down. But there was no 
Tolling up of the whites of horri- 
fied eyes then; no, that was for law and 
order! The Queen of England hastens to 
Paris, that her cheek may be kissed by this 
valuable Emperor; and he in turn rides 
triumphally through London. But when 
the poor French “Reds,” whom by the 
aid of every throne in Europe he had long 
fettered, find their city without govern- 
ment, and undertake to defend it in the in- 
terest of freedom far more lawfully than 
he had struggled to consign it to slavery— 


the fortress of every religious and civil 
oppression. How completely they are the 
hereditary lords of the country is shown 
by the awe with which every government, 
however liberal, approaches anything re- 
lated to them; as when, lately, the gov- 
ernment of M. Theirs, in claiming the 
right to appoint maires, carefully excepted 
the rural districts, leaving them to appoint 
their own, while the government appointed 
those functionaries in cities—a perfect 
type of thesupremacy of the peasantry over 
the cities in France. Thus it is that the 
brains (if they may be so called) of the 
French farmer are sown in the sod along 
with his corn, and with them is buried in 
the land the head of France. 


all this. All the peasant-farmer’s chil- 
dren cannot inherit his farm; and, as it is 
already too small to be subdivided, all the 
children save one must go to the nearest 
town. Generally it is the stupidest one 
who is content to remain and find his uni- 
verse in & potato-patch. The cleverest, 
the most active tend to the cities. And 
thus the agricultural districts are further 
drained of intelligence by the cities. 
While thus the people of the country dis- 
tricts are increasingly stranded high and 
dry in ignorance, the cities accumulate in- 
telligence, by means of society, theaters, 
newspapers, and the like. 

These city people must live by hand, 
which is to the owvrier what land is to the 
paysan. The artisan is necessarily pledged 
to freedom. The man whose farm is the 
palm of his hand depends upon his free- 
dom to work as he will and tae security of 
his wages. Nevertheless, there is but a 
limited amount of work left to be done by 
hand, especially in an age of machinery; 
and the struggle for existence in the cities 
becomes fierce. This struggle develops 
the wits of the artisan; and, in his need 
to secure every centime that he can, he 
will fearlessly question every institution 
that mulcts him of a centime. Thus it is 
that his eye has pierced the costly despot- 
isms of the Church and the throne, which 
weigh upon him. They demand his 
money, and so challenge his investigation 
into their right. Having decided that 
they are pretenders, Hand raises itself to 
strike them down; hence fresh taxation 
wrested from Hand, to make adequate 
handcuffs for itself! 

It is hardly wonderful, therefore, that, 
whereas in the country Head is buried in 
Land, in Paris Hand in another way loses 
its head. This is the explanation of the 
situation in Paris, and measurably in Mar- 
seilles and Lyons. The ouvrier, seeing 
plainly that nothing can prevent the deluge 
of imperialism from returning upon 
France, wishes to save his city as an ark 
in which freemen may be saved from it. 
Despairing of ever breaking the cord of 
tyranny—whose three strands are priest, 
peasant, and prince—he makes a vehement 
effort to free the cities from it,so that they 
shall form together a confederation of mu- 








Let us now turn to the reverse side of 


EDWARD MIALL AND DISES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 


Ir is not rare, in this “ forward-march, 
double-quick” age of ours, for the enthu- 
siast to become a true prophet, and for the 
prophet, if not himself to accomplish, at 
least, to witness the accomplishment of his 
prophecy. The fanatic of yesterday is the 
statesman of to-day. No men do more 
public good in the world than those who 
begin to agitate a true reform before it is 
ripe, and who stick to it, for better or 
worse, till it goes,a consummated fact, 
into history. 

In the same class with Phillips and Gar- 
rison, agitating abolition; with Wilber- 
force, agitating the same cause in England ; 
with O’Connell, agitating for a repeal of 
the Union; with Bright, agitating for 
household suffrage; with Cobden, fighting 
the battle of free trade; with Gibson and 
Villiers, assaulting the Corn Laws, may 
be ranked Edward Miall, the indomitable 
member of Parliament for Bradford, who 
has given up his life to battle against the 
English State Establishment. 

After thirty years of vicissitudes, of more 
frequent discomfitures than victories, be- 
ginning almost solitary and alone to mea- 
sure himself with a polity whose roots in 
the English soil were the growth of centur- 
ies oaken in their clinging stubbornness, 
Edward Miall at last sces the time ripe to 
take the first direct step toward his ulti- 
mate aim; rises from his seat on the 
Liberal side of the House, and boldly asks 
the House to resolve that the Church of 
England shall be severed from its connec- 
tion with the state. The hubbub which en- 
sues does not dismay this man of Puritan 
nerve and persistency, for he has expected 





it. His proposal stirs up all the prejudice 





the educated affection, the deep but narrow 
convictions of the leading men on both 
sides of the Speaker’s chair. Not only 
does Disraeli almost lose his cool, keen 
presence of mind, and wax loftily indig- 
nant; but Gladstone—“ the people’s Wil- 
liam,” the ardent Liberal, the disestablisher 
of the Irish Church, the courtier of the 
sovereign laborer, the rejected of Oxford— 
Gladstone, for once, joins arms with his 
caustic rival and tormentor, and glows with 
resentful eloquence as he brands the heresy 
of his fellow Liberal. 

And the House—the solid and stolid 
country squires under Disraeli, and the 
timid Liberals, aristocratic Whigs, and com- 
plaisant officials under Gladstone—speedily 
gives a check to the assault on the venerable 
Establishment, forming a brestwork around 
her by a phalanx of 285 majority. 

With all the indignant talk and eloquent 
anathemas, however, no sound reply was 
made to Mr. Miall’s argument that the 
logical sequel to the disestablishment of the 
Irish was that of the English Church. 
Neither is he or ought he to be dis- 
couraged by the overwhelming negative 


nicipalities able to balance the rural dis- | Which his proposal evoked. Electoral 


tricts. In this effort they have been aban- 


doned by the thinkers, to whom they had 


reform was negatived, in 1793, by a vote of 
41 to 232. Catholic emancipation, ten years 


looked for aid. In the absence of such | before it was consummated, was scorn. 
men as Louis Blanc, Victor Schoelcher, | fully laughed out of the House of Com- 
Gambetta, Victor Hugo, and others, they | mons. Household suffrage was a byword 


have been committed to the leadership of 
the Cluserets, and have plunged from mad- 
ness to madness, terrifying the very city 
they had undertaken to rescue. 

But why is it that the great republican 


of derision in 1860; in 1868 the Tories 


proposed and passed it. Irish disestab- 
lishment was ruin and anarchy in 1866; 


in 1869 the House of Lords was forced to 
approve it, as an alternative to its own 


thinkers have kept aloof from the Paris | more than possible extinction. 


revolution? Not because they do not 


Edward Miall is over sixty, having been 


sympathize with its spirit; not because | born in 1809. Early in life he was an 
their hearts are not equally broken at the | Independent (Congregationalist) minister 
prospect of the return of the old wrong. | at Ware and Leicester. Thirty years ago, 
But because they know too well that the | exactly, impressed by the evils of a state 
Parisians are waging one of those wars| church, he resigned his ministry, went 


against Fate which can never be won. 


up to London, and founded the Woncon- 


I have before me as I write a humorous | formist. The paper long struggled for ex. 


picture, rather than a caricature, recently 
issued in Paris. It represents the head 
of M. Louis Blanc (not ill-naturedly por- 
trayed) on top of a lofty pile of books. 
The picture means to say: ‘“‘Blanc is a 
good patriot; but he is too bookish for the 
present crisis.” It is perfectly true that 
the head of Louis Blanc is raised above 
the Parisian revolutionists by volumes, 
those volumes being the records of revo- 
lutions just like this. Louis Blanc, alas! 








ah, that is government by assassination! 
The man who has stabbed his country, ‘it 
may be to the heart, and cast its body to 
the vultures, skulks from danger and is 
petted in German and English palaces; 
filunkeydom cheers him as if he werea 
fallen martyr; while those whom he has 
80 fearfully wronged, and who are stung 
to madness by the intrigues for his restora- 
tion, or the restoration of the like of him, 
are held up as miscreants and savages ! 

The scene in Paris, though it vanish, 
will not have appeared in vain if it shall 
be seen for what it is—a handwriting on 
the walls of Europe—and truly interpreted. 
That very word “Commune,” now so often 
and so idly used, is one of the most his- 
torical and sacred in the language of 
Europe. Nothing could be more opportune 
than the publication at this juncture of Pro- 
fessor Maine’s great work entitled ‘‘ Village 
Communities in the East and West.” The 
thesis of that book is not new. Ever since 
one said of old “ The earth is the Lord’s ” 
there have been men in the world who 
knew that the land was as much meant 
for the people as the sunlight. But in 
"England the rulers have interpreted “ The 
earth is the Lord’s” as referring to the 
House of Lords, and the land has been 
distributed among them accordingly. 
Professor Maine shows in detail, and with 
learning, that before the usurpation of the 
Boil occurred it was held by the com- 
munity, or commune, forthe equal benefit 
of all. When the communes in Europe 
were abolished by Selfishness mounted on 
horseback, the land was given to the 
favorites of royal invaders; at first, for 
ostensible public benefit, the result being, 
however, the retention of the estates in 
absolute and irresponsible ownership. The 
ancient fact is preserved now only in the 
word fee ; for, though “fee simple” now 
means unconditional ownership, “fee” is 
from foi ( fides), and means that the prop- 
erty is a trust. 

In France the peasants managed to get 
the land divided among them; but they 
never recovered their commune, and the 
idea of holding their farms for the com- 
mon welfare perished utterly, In En- 
gland not only was the commune de- 
stroyed, but the peasant was reduced to the 
serfdom which is still the virtual condition 
of the agricultural laborer. 

The result is, in France, that there are 
millions of peasant peers, each lord of his 
one or two acres. No aristocrat is more 
obtuse than this little French farmer. 
Louis Blanc told me that he once attempt- 
ed to cross a bit of ground to reach a road, 
and the farmer came at him with his gun, 
and he (Blanc) had to beg his life. The 
peasant-lord is utterly ignorant; he can 
neither read nor write, as a rule; and the 
only vigorous thing in his mind is that 
superstition with which the priest binds 
him hand and foot, and lays him at the 
feet of any despot who in return will 
favor the priesthood. Why this ignerance 
should continue from age to age is plain: 
the commune jis gone. Itis in the com- 
tunity that we find the clubbing of 
means‘to support the common institute, 
the school, the library, Moreover, the 
Priest takes good care that the peasant 
shall not be educated.. Meanwhile, when 
the Emperor mounts the throne, he has 
only to send his agents throughout the 
country to put @ new seal, the seal of his 
dynasty, on every title-deed to every 
farm ; and the poor dupe is and 
implicitly believes, that if the dynasty falls 
his title to his little farm is lost or seri- 
ously impaired. Hence, a liberal peasant 
in France may be said to be unknown. 


With stony stolidity they have remained | 


knows how often emperors have been ex- 
iled; how often the cities of France have 
struggled to be free; and how invariably 
the dungeon-walls, helped by every aris- 
tocracy in Europe—most of all by the 
peasant lords of France—have again 
closed upon them. He and those who 
think with him haye too many blood- 
stained pages beneath their heads, telling 
how the brave youth of Paris have been 
baffled and slain to help add another vol- 
ume to those marked 98, ’82, and ’48. 

The lesson of it all is sadly plain. It is 
that the French cities cannot gain freedom 
and light, leaving the rest of France in 
thralldom and darkness. “ No man liveth 
to himself,’ neither can any city detach 
itself from the web of national relation- 
ship. The hand cannot benefit itself by 
amputating the rest of the body ; the mem- 
bers have suffered together, and together 
must be saved, however long and dreary 
the work. It is, to my mind, the saddest 
thing about this whole Paris movement 
that no counselor appeared to induce the 
revolutionists, when they had gained their 
advantage, to sell it to the Versailles As- 
sembly for some radical reform, as the dis- 
establishment of the Church. The con- 
dition might, indeed, have been revoked; 
but, as revolutions have a way of not 
going backward, the Church could hardly 
have recovered all its old powers, and the 
Church is the real tyrant of France. So 
long as the Church rules, any particular 
reform will be like melting snow, here or 
there, with hot water from a kettle, while 
the thermometer is below zcro; the hot 
water itself will presently but add to the 
ice. : 

Meanwhile, the Nemesis which in 
France has pursued the wresting of the 
land from the Commune—the turning to 
private what was meant for public benefit 
—is no less steadily following the land 
monopoly in England. The peasant-lords 
of France are many; the landowners of 
England are few; but under the latter 
there are millions of agricultural laborers 
as ignorant as the French peasants, who 
swell the power of the parson, the squire, 
and the aristocrat. After the noble ex- 
ceptions of men who hold their estates 
under some sense of responsibility to the 
common weal are counted out, it is safe 
to affirm that the use made of the 
land in England is very oppressive. Mil- 
lions of acres are consecrated to game; in 
Scotland 19,000,000 of acres are owned 
by twelve proprietors, who reserve 2,000,-. 
000 to decr-stalking; and even the Queen 
is now said to be enclosing 12} square 
miles around Balmoral for a deer park, 
so robbing labor of 20,000 farms which 
it might till. When the small extent of 
the land in these islands is considered, it 
will not be wondered that the whole dis- 
tribution of labor is thus artificially inter- 
fered with. Labor is heaped into the 
cities, where the supply so outruns the de- 
mand that vast masses are doomed to idle- 
ness, and consequent vice and disease, 
The huge cities of England are scrofulous 
ulcers. 

The misuse of the land in England al- 


ready crowds its Hand. It means pain 
and danger. The Hand is forced now and 
then to drop its work, gather to a fist, and 





apes But, as the oe Ww land = - 
inc! as the approaches 
when Great Britain must be oubea by a 
eg Arad men — ot is to use 2 
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beli popular discontent will pass 


into despair; and ~the’” Hand ‘weary 

striking, will part from its Head, and a. 

its implement some day for the. sword. 

Though it perish by the sword, it cannot 

og until it has mutilated the whole 
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istence; but, such were its earnestness, its 
intellectual force and vigor, its persistent 
and fearless aggressiveness, that it won its 
way finally to a firm position, propagated 
its doctrine far and wide, and was at last 
recognized as one of the powers of the 
press. No one agency has done so much 
to expose the inconsistencies, the injus- 
tices, and the public injuries of the Estab. 
lishment. Miall was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for Parliament in 1845 and 1847; 
in 1852 he was elected for Rochdale, John 
Bright’s old borough, avowedly as the 
foremost champion of Disestablishment. 
But his cause was not not ripe—had 
scarcely budded. He was again unsuc- 
cessful in 1857. 

At the general election of 1868—he hav. 
ing meanwhile continued his work vigor- 
ously in the columns of the Nonconformist 
and at public meetings—he became a can- 
didate at Bradford. The issue was on the 
proposed disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. At first defeated, his successful 
opponent was ousted for bribery ; he again 
presented himself to the electors, and was 
triumphantly chosen. I was present at 
one of the exciting meetings held at Brad- 
ford just before this election. Miall spoke 
with great eloquence and power; and, a 
plain-spoken Yorkshireman in the audi- 
ence having asked him: “ Would you turn 
the bishops out of the House of Lords?” 
he replied: “No; J would gently lead 
them out.” He is a person of very striking 
appearance, seeming outwardly an enthu- 
siast and, if you will, a fanatic. There is 
the expression of a single, earnest, absorb- 
ing purpose written on the countenance. 
His hair and beard are long and brown, 
the blue eye large, thoughtful, and pene- 
trating, the mouth firm-set, the forehead 
ample. As a speaker he has few equals in 
the House. He speaks fearlessly, as one 
both convinced and determined; and his 
clear, ringing voice has in its tones the 
same quality of earnest enthusiasm which 
is also Gladstone’s best claim to oratorical 
fame. Miall’s courage and devotion are, 
without doubt, destined to achieve the 
fruit of success, He may not live long 
enough to see his triumph, for he has 
grown old in its seeking. Yet he may 
hope for even this, for great questions 
march more rapidly to accomplishment 
than in the days of electoral reform and 
Catholic emancipation. Even now such 
wise Churchmen as Dean Alford and Bish- 
op Thirlwall have expressed the opinion 
that the Church itself would thrive better 
if disestablished. 





A SPECIMEN “GIRL OF THE 
PERIOD.” 


BY MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OF EVANSTON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
o—— 

THE amplest and ablest of religious 
hebdomadals was before me; a sentence 
to this purpose was beneath my eyes: 
“Girls born to wealth are ready enough 
to be idle, ready enough to be ignorant, 
and more ready still to be frivolous.” To 
this sentence, which, if I had believed it, 
would have tended to decrease the sum of 
that faith in my race which I choose to 
maintain, a period was put by the post- 
man’s ring; and, By a most encouraging 
coincidence, a letter was placed in my 
hand from a real live “Girl of the 
Period,” who is neither ignorant, idle, nor 
frivolous, though she is the daughter of 
wealthy parents, though her home life has 
wanted no good thing that refined tastes 
and high intellectual and social standing, 
added to fortune, could impart. She left 
school three years ago, and has in this 
sufficiently protracted interval enjoyed 
and improved ample opportunities for 
‘brightening her home, comforting her 
father’s heart and medicining his weari- 
ness” (according to the programme pre- 
scribed for girls by a certain brilliant writ- 
er who has recently taken their case in 
hand, though I fear she has not also “laid 
itto heart”), Her father, by the way, is 
one of the noblest, most liberal-minded 





men living, and the resolution which the 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


letter discloses has received his warmest 
approbation. 





> » , April 18th, 1871. 
EAR FRIEND: 


All day long, beneath my weighty (?) scien- 
tific thoughts, has lain the consciousness of 
having promised to tell you the history 
of my resolve that I would study 
medicine. You are’ suspicions that I 
am not following what is most attractive to 
me. IconfessIam not directly; but I be- 
lieve I have chosen the path to my place, after 
all. The truth is, dear friend, that only with- 
ina short time have I learned to determine 
for myself, to take my case into my own 
hands. The pain of inactivity had been 
pressing harder and harder upon me ever 
since I left school, until it came near to 
destroying the good health of mind and 
body. Iam naturally slow to act and fool- 
ishly reticent of my best feelings; so for 
years I have been standing still, only careful 
that no one should know what was passing in 
my mind. I have tried to do what was 
open to me at home, in society, and in the 
church, and for my own intellectual culture ; 
but, somehow, these things were not enough. 
My duties were too fragmentary. I had the 
ardent desire—common, I believe, to all active 
minds—for a larger and more purposeful life. 
I put to myself this question finally: ‘Of 
all the powers God has given you, which is 
the greatest, and how could you turn it to 
best account for Him, if you dared?” That 
question seemed very bold; but I carefully 
considered it, nevertheless, and now you are 
here asking for the results. Really, it was a 
hard question to answer. Iam a sort of gen- 
eral character. I seem to have abilities (not 
great, but sufficient to be worthy of culti- 
vation) in various directions, and in the ex- 
ercise of each faculty I find keen pleasure. 
Music is my best loved study, and yet it has 
never seemed engrossing to me. To come 
right to the point, nothing ever does, except 
a human soul. So I made up my mind, at 
last, that the one talent [ had which seemed 
rarest, and whose use gave me purest satis- 
faction, was sympathy, the power of entering 
inte other lives. From early childhood this 
has been an irresistible impulse with me. 
The thought has grown upon me that I ought 
to try to place myself in the position where 
my nature might have freest play in this 
direction, At last, not long ago, there came 
to me, as I have told you, this opportunity to 
study medicine. Quick as a flash came with it 
the thought: “If I only could succeed! This 
is the very thing! What surer way of reaching 
people’s hearts and helping them than by 
a ministry to their suffering bodies?” The 
bare possibility of it woke a thrill of purest 
joy. But I doubted my own ability and 
strength of will. I held enthusiasm in check, 
reasoned the matter out, as I have told you, 
and saw nothing better to do than make the 
trial. Now you understand why your search- 
ing questions perplexed me somewhat? I 
don’t love the study for itself. I’ve no 
passion for prescribing pills and setting 
bones, ButI want to do something, some- 
where, that will tax my best powers to the 
utmost; and, most of all, I want to do what 
will make me most helpful to Our Father’s 
children. The only thing that is really un- 
endurable in life is aimlessness. I often 
think, when I hear people depicting the hor- 
rors of a missionary’s lot, that they cannot 
have any conception of the agony of an un- 
quiet conscience and unsatisfied heart, or 
they would bestow their sympathy else- 
where. NowI might as well write so much 
Choctaw to most people as what I have here 
set before you; but I believe you will find it 
plain as A, B, C. 

I have called my young friend “A 
Specimen Girl of the Period” because, 
noble and Christian as are her sentiments, 
Iamso happy as to know a large and 
constantly-increasing number of young 
ladies to the general tenor of whose 
thoughts and purposes she gives exprcs- 
sion. And Ihave presumed to write her 
words here in the belief that to many a 
young heart they may come as a generous 
incentive, and in the hope that all who 
read will take them as a sample of the 
“rebutting evidence” which a cloud of 
witnesses might offer in the great “ case” 
now being tried at the bar of public 
opinion—* Woman versus her Critics.” 
They are doing good service, in their 
way, these merciless dissecters of wo- 
man’s character and attributes; only a 
genial reader can but wish they would 
more generously mingle praise with blame. 
It is so easy to tear down; it is so difficult 
to build! Is there not, after all, a way 
more excellent?—even His who said, ‘‘I 
come not to destroy, but to. fulfill”* At 
least, after the lancets probe, give us the 
healing lotion! I was in Chicago the 
other day, standing by the desk of a wo- 
man bookkeeper, in a pleasant, quict 
office. She had a dispirited look on her 
face, that was painful to see. 

“How do you like your work?” I 
asked. 

“QO, it used to go pretty well,’ she re- 
plied; “but since reading Gail Hamilton’s 
articles in Tae INDEPENDENT I’ve con- 
cluded we women ought not to work at 
all. Weare entirely out of place nowa- 
days. To tell you the truth, I don’t think 
we amount to much, any way, and I wish 
I could go into complete retirement. We 
have no accuracy,no promptness, no vigor 
of thought. Ihave about concluded the 
Oriental women are nearer right than we 
restless creatures of the West, and I verily 
believe Gail thinks so too! 


Book Cable, 


MAGAZINES. 


Dr. Holmes, or somebody else, defines a 
Westernjman as a Yankee re-enforced. 
And while this definition would hardly 
apply to Western magazines as a class, it 
may serve to describe The Congregational 
Review, which, in its removal from Boston 
to Chicago, has experienced considerable 
re-enforcement. The titles of the articles 
and the names of the writers in the May 
number are as follows: “ The Pronunci- 
ation of Greek,” by N. P. Seymour, M.A., 
professor in Western Reserve College, 
Ohio; ‘‘ Darwinism,” by Samuel Adams, 
M.A., professor in Illinois College, IIl.; 
“Modern Evangelists and Special Efforts 
to Convert and Save Sinners,” by Rev. J. 
D. Cochran, president of Kidder College, 
Mo.; “ Huxley’s Lay Sermons,” by Rev. 8, 
C. Bartlett, D.D., professor in Chicago 
Theological Semjnary. From which it is 
easy to see that, as there were heroes before 
Agamemnon, so there are colleges further 
West than Williams or even Cornell, and 
that the professors thereof intend to have 
a@ voice in the discussions of the day. 
The authorities of Harvard may well take 
heed to Professor Seymour, for he speaks 
by the book on the pronunciation of 
Greek ; and Mr. Huxley has found in Prof. 
Bartlett a trenchant critic, The Book 
Notices are crisp, and for the most part 
judicious; while the Round Table is pun- 
gent, not to say pugnacious. 

Scribner's Monthly for June contains a 
pleasant variety of articles, with one or 
two poems that are above the average of 
magazine poetry. A second illustrated 
paper on ‘‘The Wonders of the Yellow- 
stone” isa real contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the natural wonders of our vast 
interior country. ‘The Illinois and St. 
Louis Bridge” is an interesting account of 
some of the engineering*problems involved 
in this great enterprise, and the method of 
dealing with them by those in charge of 
the construction of the bridge. The illus- 
trations are excellent. “The Freedom of 
the Pulpit” is a fair and temperate and 
not ineffective reply to some of the crit- 
icisms contained in Mr. Wilkinson’s arti- 
cles on “The Bondage of the Pulpit,” 
which attracted very general attention in 
the early numbers of this, magazine, “ The 
Old Cabinet,” which is understood to be 
written ‘by the managing editor, Mr. R. 
W. Gilder, is one of the best features of 
the magazine, and shows a refined and in- 
creasing excellence. 

Harper's Magazine opens with a humor- 
ous poem, by Wm. Allen Butler, entitled 











‘*General Average.” The commercial 











topics thus introduced are very appropri- 
ately followed by an interesting article on 
the ins and outs of the ‘‘ New York Cus- 
tom House,” which is all very good, ex- 
cept that it is rather astonishing to find 
within the same covers with “The Easy 
Chair” a repetition of the stale talk about 
impracticability of a civil service reform. 
The interesting and instructive series of 
illustrated articles ‘‘Along the Florida 
Reef” is continued; and “An Excursion 
to Watkins Glen,” by Porte Crayon, is an- 
other excellent contribution to the views 
of “picturesque America” with which 
several of the magazines are now favoring 
us. Nothing in this number, however, is 
80 good as the wise and genial comments 
of the “ Easy Chair” on some of the topics 
of current interest. 

The Catholic World, with a variety of 
padding, has three able and characteristic 
articles, two of which we commend to the 
attention of those who desire to under- 
stand the real position and spirit of the 
Romanist leaders in this country. The 
first is entitled “Sardinia and the Holy 
Father,” and is a vigorous denunciation 
of every step taken to bring about the 
unification of Italy, and of all who ven- 
ture to justify or sympathize with the re- 
sult, including especially those who took 
part in the recent celebration in this city. 
Sardinia has proceeded, the writer de- 
clares, “ in violation of every principle of 
international law and every precept of 
morality or natural justice.” After this 
mild judgment, we are informed what is 
the Catholic view of the rights of peoples. 
A single sentence with reference to the 
absorption of Rome will sufiice, and it 
needs no comment: 

“The Roman people, without the Pope, 
gave no assent—had no assent to give or 
to withhold; for without the Pope they 
were not astate or a sovereign people.” 
In the vocabulary of this writer, it is not 
surprising to find that “revolutionary” 
and “criminal” mean the same thing, 
The other article referred to is “The 
Apostasy of Dr. Dillinger.’ As the for- 
mer article expounds the political relations 
and duties of all good Catholics, this in- 
structs them in their spiritual obligations. 
Dr. Déllinger has been led of the Devil to 
disregard those obligations, and he is now 
“only one suicide more, which destroys an 
individual, but does not hurt the stability 
of the Church.” The application of this 
doctrine to all of us who refuse to accept 
the teachings of the Romish Church is, 
of course, obvious enough; and hence 
the writer kindly refrains from point- 
ing it out. But of downright hearty, 
uncompromising opposition to the polit- 
ical and religious liberty secured to 
us by Protestantism; of opposition, 
in short, to all the distinctive characteris- 
tics of modern civilization, these two 
articles are excellent specimens, The 
Pope ought to issue them as an appendix 
to the next edition of his anathemas. 
The other article of note in the World is 
a fair and useful one on an important and 
difficult subject—‘ Wheat our Municipal 
Law Owes to the Church.” 

Lippincott’: Magazine for June begins 
with “A Provence Rose,” a story of the 
siege of Paris, by “Ouida.” The other 
articles, about a dozen in number, are of 
various degrees of merit and on a pleasant 
variety of topics. Mr. Wm. R. Hooper 
contributes a useful account of “ The 
Freedmen’s Bureau,” and of the work it 
has accomplished for the blacks, indus- 
trially and educationally. Richard B. 
Elder writes an amusing paper on “Serv- 
antgalism in Virginia,” and some one-who 
withholds his name passes some severe 
and not over-just strictures on “ Professor 
Lowell as a Critic.” 

The Atlantic gives us an unusually good 
number, even for it. ‘“ Botanizing,” by 
Wilson Flagg, is an agreeable and in- 
structive essay on the study of flowers. 
Prof. Lowell continues the series of inter- 
esting extracts from the writings of “A 
Virginian in New England Thirty-five 
Years Ago.” These, with “The Capture 
of Fort Fisher,’ Clarence King’s second 
paper on “Mountaineering in the Sierra 
Nevada,” “ Encyclicals of a Traveler,” by 
“TI. H.,” and Mr. Fields’s continuation of 
his “ Whispering Gallery,” are a list which 
might well make the reputation of any 
magazine for au cntire year. 





—A Treatise on Regeneration, by William 
Anderson, D.D., Glasgow, (Smith, English 
& Co.), is a good strong Scotch statement 
of the orthodox doctrine of regeneration. 
The style is plain and vigorous, the argu- 
ment logical, and the spirit of the book for 
the most part unexceptionable. Now and 
then the odium theologicum gets an airing, 
and the various sorts of unbelievers are 
sometimes rather roughly treated; but 
there is no more of this than we have 
learned to look for in doctrinal treatises. 
The baptismal regenerationists will find 
the following passage pleasant reading: 
“For, observe, ifthe change is mental, 
as all parties profess to believe it is, no 
mechanical operation on the body, one 
might think, can possibly effect it; and 
yet such spiritual material dynamics—or, 
to express it more definitely, spiritual 
hydro-dynamics or water-power, or, still more 
specifically, spiritual Aydraulics—is a first 


principle of the Popish science of salva- 
tion.” 


|The fundamental error of the book is 


the common misstatement of the nature 
of the faith by which regeneration is se- 
cured. ‘Three points of testimony” are 
specified, the believing of which—as any 
other report which is reckoned trustwor- 
thy is believed—renders regeneration cer- 
tain. These are the points: “That you 
yourself are naturally in a perilous condi- 
tion; that God has raised up his own Son, 
Jesus, to be a Saviour, in his three-fold char- 
acter of Prophet, Priest, and King; and 
that you yourself are divincly welcomed 
to place yourselfunder his protection, guid- 
ance, and cherishing. Let your under 
standing be once convinced of the truth 
of this, and it is impossible that it should 
communicate such intelligence to your 
heart without that heart undergoing an 
entire revolution.” This is simply absurd. 
Thousands of men believe all this implic- 
itly, and are none the better for it. The 
soul is not saved by the believing of any 
fact or of all facts. To believe with no 
particle of doubt that anything whatever 
is, has been, may can or must be, might 
could would or should be, will do no 
man a particle of good. It is not belief 
that saves the soul; it is faith, and faith is 
the act of trust by which the soul com- 
mits itself to God and reposes in his 
faithfulness. This confusion of belief 
and faith has brought darkness and dis- 
tress into many minds; and we are sorry 
that this book, which in most respects is 
clear and satisfactory in its presentation of 
the subject, should perpetuate so grave an 
error. 

—The severe criticisms upon the Sun- 
day-school singing-books are bearing fruit. 
‘The last issues of this sort that have been 
laid upon our table are much less objec- 
tionable than some of those which we 
have formerly had occasion to notice. 
The poetry is better and the music is 
quite as good. It cannot be expected, 
however, that the literary merit of the 
lyrics which are set to music in these little 
books will be very high. Poetrymade to 
order? as much of this seems to be, is 
likely to be a negative commodity. The 
best thing to be said about it is that it is 
not very bad. Why do not our Sunday- 
school tune writers make a wise selection 
from the hymns in our best hymn-books, 
and set these to sprightly music for the 
children. It is quite true that the music 
of the Sunday-school ought to be of a 
livelier character than that which is sung 
by.the .choir and congregation in the 
public service of the church. The 





slower and more dignified. movement 


of these hymn tunes will not satis- 
fy the children. They must have viva- 
cious and stirring music. Yet there is no 
reason why the hymns of the Sunday- 
school should be different from the hymns 
of the church. Our various church hym- 
nals contain hundreds of familiar hymns, 
rich and tender in their poetry, and cer- 
tainly as intelligible to children as the 
greater part of those hymns that are made 
by contract for the Sunday-school books. 
The Sunday-school music writer who will 
set these hymns to tunes that children 
will sing will deserve well of his genera- 
tion. Pure Gold, by Rev. Robert Lowry 
and William Howard Doane, is one of the 
latest candidates for the favor of the sing- 
ing children. It is handsomely printed 
by Biglow & Main, and it finds an immense 
number of orders awaiting its issue. The 
author of “ Shall we Gather at the River?” 
and the author of “The Old, Old Story” 
have a multitude of friends in the Sunday- 
schools; and their book will have a cor- 
dial welcome, of which we are glad to say 
itis not unworthy. We do not find so 
many of the old hymns as we could wish 
to see; most of the verses are new, and 
some of them are excellent, while none 
that we have noticed are positively bad. 
In order that we might speak understand- 
ingly of the tunes, we have made trial of 
most of them with a piano and a small 


juvenile chorus, and are able to pronounce 


the larger share of them exceedingly 
good. The Pearl, by J. M. Kieffer, (8- 
Brainard & Sons, Cleveland) is another 
creditable collection of Sunday-school 
hymns. The melodies are flowing and char- 
acteristic and the harmonies are simple— 
a little too simple to wear well, which is 
the fault of most of our Sunday-school 
music. This book has several of the old 
hymns set to good music for children. If 
others could be substituted for the homilet- 
ical and exegetical lingo of scuh rhymes 
as those entitled “ Talents” and “ A Penny 
a Day,” the bookwould be improved. 


—The Atonement, in tts Relations to the 
Covenant, the Priesthood, the Intercession of 
Our Lord, by Rev. Hugh Martin, M. A., 
(Smith, English & Co.), is an English book 
which will find appreciative readers in 
this country, but not among those who 
are considered the new lights of theology. 
Indeed, it would appcar that a theologian 
need not be very far “advanced” to have 
got beyond the crude, hard fatalism of 
these pages. The author describes him- 
self on his titie-page as a “Member of 
the Mathematical Society of London” ; 
and his book is a fair specimen 
of the application to theology of 
mathematical or purely logical meth- 
ods. The great stumbling-block of our 
theology has been its persistent endeavor 
to reduce rcligious doctrine to Aristotelian 
categories—its utter failure to apprehend 
and utter those higher forms of truth 
which are given by iutuition and imagin- 
ation. Of this melancholy tendency Mr. 
Martin’s book is a signal—we had nearly 
said an awful—example. To begin with, 
the author quotes with the heartiest ap- 
proval the following sentence from a 
writer of kindred opinions: “ Man is re- 
sponsible for not willing and doing good, 
notwithstanding his inability to will and do 
good, because he is answerable for that ina- 
bility itself; having, as legally answerable for 
Adam’s sin, inherited the inability as part 
of the forfeiture penally due for that first 
transgression.” It should be unnecessary 
to say that such doctrine as this repudiates 
the fundamental principles of morality. If 
aman cannot sce that guilt and responsi- 
bility are wholly personal and inalienable, 
that they cannot by any possible fiction 
of covenants be communicated from one 
person to another, it is vain to argue with 
him. To say that one can be legally an- 
swerable to God for the sin of another, is 
to say that the law of God is immoral. 
Until these fundamental ethical concep- 
tions are adjusted, all attempts to explain 
the atonement will result, as this has 
done, in something much worse than a 
failure. 

—Hurd & Houghton publish for the 
American Social Science Association a 
Handbook for Immigrants to the United 
States, which is a model of excellence and 
can scarcely fail to find an extensive de- 
mand. It gives in brief but clear terms 
such information as most strangers need 
concerning the history of the United 
States, its climate, soil, productions, indus- 
tries, institutions, laws, government, and 
people; with detailed directions about 
the various lines of steamers running be- 
tween this country and Europe, the rights 
and obligations of passengers, the best 
ways of reaching the interior, the way to 
obtain and pay for public lands; and, in 
short, a very great amount of exactly the 
practical kind of help that immigrants 
can make immediate use of. The com- 
pilers have done wisely to make this first 
edition “ experimental,” as they say, in or- 
der that the scope and accuracy of the 
work may be improved by the suggestions 
of readers who may have an interest in 
this important subject. " It strikes us that 
it would be a useful improvement in the 
Handbook to bring together the items 
of information relative to the industrial 
pursuits and condition of the several 
states and territories, that are now given 
under the heading of each separately, and 
extend them so as to present in a single 
view an exhibit of the specific kinds of 
employment that may be most readily 
found in the different sections of country, 
with a careful estimate of the present re- 
lation of supply and demand in each kind 
and the average rates of wages. The ma- 
terial for the construction of tables of this 
kind is exceedingly meager and difficult 
to collect; but we hardly see how the 
interests of immigrants, or native laborers, 
for that matter, could be more directly 
served than by labor expended in this 
way. 

— Conversion, its Nature and Importance, 
Illustrated by Examples from Real Life, by 
Enoch Pond, D.D (Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society), isa sensible treatise on an 
important subject. If the doctrinal state- 
ments were a little less technical and 
scholastic, and if some well-worn form- 
ularies were exchanged for fresher and 
homelier forms of speech, it would have 
more readers and larger usefulness. 
The greater part of the book con- 
sists in a description of the ex- 
periences of various distinguished per- 
sonages in conversion—Augustine, Lu- 
ther, Lady Huntington, William Cowper, 
Col. Jas. Gardner, President Edwards, 
Samuel J. Mills, and others being among 
the subjects of biography. So far as these 
cases of conversion are “remarkable,” and 
many of them are so painted, the less said 
about them the better. Narratives of 
“yemarkable” conversion produce upon 
the minds of many of those who read them 
an impression that they too ought to be 
converted in some remarkable way. The 
expectation of this stands in the way of 
multitudes who would otherwise be Chris- 
tians. It ought to be clearly understood 
that the great majority of people have 
none of these vivid, dramatic experi- 
ences, Such cases are exceptional, and 
a record of them in a book of this sort 
is of doubtful wisdom. 

—Guttenberg and the Art of Printing, by 
Emily C. Pearson, is an interesting popular 
account of the invention and progress of 
the “art ive of all arts.” It is 


published by Noyes, Holmes & Co. (Boston) 
in a really superb style. 


—Tatiered Tom is another story by 


Horatio Alger, Jr. That this volume is 
the first of a new series, similar to the 
“Ragged Dick Stories,” will be pleasant or 
painful news 

taste. (Loring.) 


to the reader’s 





—Samuel R. Wells publishes a little 


burg, one of the French 
mentous events have again made prominent, Like all 
the other stories of the series, this is life-like, spirited, 
apd grapbic in its description, thrilling in incident, 
and perfectly pure in tone. 


of the Nerves, by Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, de- 
signed to show the method of curing these 
diseases by means of vibratory and special 
movements. 


—James R. Osgood & Co. issue a cheap 
edition of Bret Harte’s The Heathen Chi- 
nee, with Eytinge’s illustrations. The illus- 
trations are a very good accompaniment to 
the text, but with a funny oversight in 
the one that faces page 17. 

—The Mills of Tuxbury, by Virginia F. 
Townsend, is a story of very moderate lit- 
erary merit, but written in a true and earn- 
est spirit, and with more than ordinary 
power in the portrayal of character. 
(Loring.) 2 


—ASmith’s Saloon ; or, The Grays and the 
Grants, by Mrs. L. L. Worth, is a well-told 
temperance story, which cannot fail to be 
both interesting and useful to the young. 
(Broughton & Wyman.) 

—An article published in the Southern 
Review for January, 1870, from the pen of 
Rey. A. J. Faust, of Washington, D. C., is 
now privately reprinted in a tasteful little 
volume. 


—Bread- Winners is the title of a rather 
ambitious but not over-successful story, 
“by a lady of Boston.” (Nichols & Hall.) 


—Francis B. Felt & Co. publish an 
edition of the neat satire, The Fight at Dame 
Europa’s School, with illustrations by Nast, 


—Helen Freeman, or the Right Path isa 
pleasant and useful story for children. (J. 
P. Skelly & Co., Philadelphia.) 

—The Lakeside Publishing Co. (Chicago) 
publish a small volume of Poems by Aman- 
da T. Jones. . 


— Good for Nothing, by Whyte Melville, 
is No. 27 of “Appleton’s Library of Choice 
Novels.” 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


CO" Harrers Cararocus and Trape-List may be 
obtained tously on 1 © HARPER & 
BROTHERS, personally or by letter. inclosing ten cents, 


SEND 25 CENTS to IVISON, BLAKEMAN 
TAYLOR & CO., 138 and 140 Grand st., New York, and 
receive by return mail a sample card of the Celebrated 
Spencerian Steel Pens. 























JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.'s Catalogue of Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to any address on application. 





Choice 8, 8. and Devotional Books, Catalogues, be 
mail. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Bible Ware- 
house and Bookstore, Boston. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 
Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. 


have the gratification of ing as ready next 
week the long anticipated Commentary upon 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, 


Translated and edited by Rev. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
assisted by E. R. CRAVEN, D.D., and the late 
F, D. YOUMANS, D.D, 


One vol. 8vo, 654 pages, cloth, 5. 











This volume will universally be regarded as the Com- 
mentary of Commentaries upon the “ Gospel of Gos- 
pe's.”” It gathers up the results of the latest research, 
and is, besides, enriched with the fruits of the “original 
labors of some of the first living Biblical Scholars. 
Completing the Gospels, it worthily finishes an im- 
portant section of what is universally regarded as the 
most Biblical enterprise of the age, 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Another Old Testament Volume. 
JEREMIAH. 


Translated and edited by Rev. C. R, ASBURY, of 
Andover, Mass, 


LAMENTATIONS. © 


Translated and edited by Rev. Dr. HORNBLOWER, 
of Paterson, N. J. Under the general editorship 
of Rev. Dr. SCHAFF, 
One vol. royal 8vo., cloth, $5. 


THE TWELVE VOLUMES NOWISSUED make in 
themselves a LIBRARY WHICH NO CLERGYMAN 
CAN DO WITHOUT, if he aims to keep abreast of the 
times; while they are indispensable to SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS and an invaluable aid to LAY- 
MEN AND ALLBIBLICALSTUDENTS, without regard 
to profession or denomination, 

*.* The volumes pre-| And in the New Testa- 
viously issued—ten in all—'ment, Matthew (1 vol.); 
are,in the Old Testament, Mark and Luke (1 vol.); 
Genesis (1 vol.); Proverbs.| Acts (1 vol.); Romans (1 
ong of Solomon, andjvol.); Corinthians (1 vol.); 
Ecclesiastes (1 vol.). hessalonians, Timothy, 
Titus, Hebrews, and Phil- 
emon (1 vol.); Gallatians, 
Ephesians, Phillippians, 
and Colossians (1 vol.):; 
James, Peter, John, and 

Jude (1 vol). 


A NEW VOLUME BY DR. SHEDD. 

SERMONS TO THE NATURAL MAN, 
By W. G. T. SHEDD, D.D., 

Professor of Biblical Literature and Theology in Union 
Thelogical Seminary, and Author of “ Homiletics” 
and “History of Christian Doctrine.” One vol. 8vo, 
printed on tinted paper, uniform with the earlier edi- 
tions of Dr, Shedd’s works. Price, #3. 
One vol. crown 8vo, uniform with the cheaper 
edition of Dr. Shedd's works. Price, #2 50. 





CRITICAL NOTICE. 

“The author of these discourses is distinguished for 
the ability and vigor with which he mainta‘ns the 
theology of Calvin, in its pure and simple essence, un- 
diluted with any modern admixture, He brings the 
resource of rare learning, a wide range of culture, and 
a true energy of expression to the practical enforce- 
ment of his peculiar system of faith,”"—MNew York 
Daily Tribune, 





The above works sent to any address, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


CHARLES:SCRIBNER & CO., 
No. 654 BROADWAY; NEW YORK, 


DODD & MEAD 


PAPERS FOR HOME READING, 
BY REV. JOHN HALL, D.D., 


of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, 
One Elegant Volume, 12mo, $1.75. With Portrait En- 
graved by Ritchie. 


the terse and pointed style, directness of purpose, keen 
insight, and ready humor which are pec: liar to the 
writer, ¢ publishers take pleasure in pr: senting the 
excellent portrait of the author, which they believe 
will be regarded as Sanco faithful likeness. 
Price $1.75. For sale by all booksellers. 


THE AMERICAN CARDINAL ; 


A NOVEL. 
1 vol., 12mo, scarlet cloth. $1.50, 


ry of intense interest and dramatic power. The 
plot turns on a well-authenticated incident in the life 
of a proselyte to the Roman Catholic Church, who ob- 
tained a Papal dispensation separating him from his 
wife, that he might enter the priesthood. It is written 
y an eminent Evangelical Episcopalian, who will re- 
main anonymous. It deals with the Catholic question 

m & new standpoint, and cannot fail to attract 
much attention and lead to much discussion. 


DODD & MEAD, 
762 Broadway, N. Y. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


LITTLE BREECHES, 


A PIKE COUNTY VIEW OF SPECIAL 
PROVIDENCE, 
By JOHN HAY. 
With 12 original Mustrations, 
By J. F. ENGEL. 
&vo. Price 25 cents. 
For sale by Booksellers or Newsmen, or sent post- 
paid by the Publisher, 
J. 8S. REDFIELD, 140 Fulton street, N. Y. 
aLso 
REDFIELD'S HALF-DIME VEST-POCKET MAP OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Five Cents. 


" BARTHOLOMEW’S 


NOISELESS RUBBER-CUSH- 
I3NED SLATE. 


A new, cheap, effective, and durable device for pre- 
serving desks, preventing noise, and increasing the 
durability of the slates. Made of the best material and 
inthe best manner, Send for circulars. 
WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 

) 














50 John St.,N. ¥.; 111 State St., Chicago; 32 Bromfield 
§t., Boston, 


LittLe Men. 


SEQUEL to “Littte Wome.” By Lousia M. 
| Alcott. Will be ready June Ist, With illustra- 
| tions, Price $1.50. Sold everywhere. Sent by mail 
| by the publishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, 














STRIFE. 
A ROMANCE OF GERMANY AND 
TALY. 


WALLACE, 


Will be published in June, 
For sale by all Booksellers, 


NOTHIN MI-MONTHL. 
Wien w SeMI-MONTHLY 


R 
‘ 7 
it BRIGHT SIDE. {RU NBAX, 
Cheapest Paper in the World, and altogether the 
Most Attractive forthe price. 25 Cents a Year, or 
15 Cents by the 100. Send @1 for a package and try it, 


or send stamp for specimen to BRIGHT SIDE COM- 
PANY, Chicago, Ill, ne 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY S. PAPERS. 
The Sunday School World, valuable for 8. S. teach- 
ers, monthly, 50 cts., ner year. The Child's World, for 
Children, semi-monthly, 10 copies one year, $2.40, Pub- 
lished by American Sunday School Union, 


VENTRILOQUISM Made Fasy. Can be learned 
by any one in a month. A new, reliable Book (no 
reelbe humbug). Every boy can become a Ventril- 
oquist, Sent for only 25 cents. Address HUNTER 
& CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HUGH MILLER. By 
Peter Bayne. GOULD & LINCOLN, Boston, 


BY MRS E. D. 

















BEST, THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
PRETTIEST, “For ALL Eves, AND ALL 
CHEAPES KINDS OF WEATHER.” 

IN THE a Year. An Fight Page 
WORL Illustrated Weekly for Youna 
Propie. Unequaled in the Amount, Varicty, Beauty, 


Sprightlines:, and Value of its Contents. Large Pre- 
miums or Cash Commissions for Clubs, Specimen and 
terms three cents, e 


Address 
BRIGHT SIDE COMPANY, 
__Cieago, Ten, 








NTED.—Ladies and gentlemen to solicit sub 

scriptions for Captain Glazier’s new book, “* Tares 
Years IN TUE FepeRat Cavarry.”’ The most thrilling, 
popular, and best selling work of the day. Anybody 
can sellit. Everybody buys it. Sold by Agents only. 
RK. H. FERGUSON & CO., 188 Bleecker St., New York. 
NOYES, HOLMES & CO., Boston, publish 
the best Church Register. Send for Circular. 


CHROMOS AND FRAMES, STE- 

REOSCOPES and Albums, Photographic Materials and 

Graphoscopes, imported and manufactured by 

FE. & H. 'T. ANTHONY & CO.,, 

591 Broadway, New York, 
(Opposite Metropolitan Hotel), 














“Eighteen American Administrations.” 100 pages. 
Mailed for 30 cents hy M. C, SpavLDING, Dubuque, Lowa, 

SEND for sample coptes of Pomeroy’s Democrat 
for 1871, C. P. SYKES, Publisher, Box 5217, N. Y. City. 


ADVERTISERS’ HAND-BOOK, 
T. C. EVANS, 106 Wasbington St., Boston. 


“CATALOGUES of their new publications sent 
on application. LEE & SHEPHARD, Boston, 


CHRISTIAN. UNION. — $3. A 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publisbers, New York. 


1871.—-THE NURSERY.—This famous Pic- 
torial will maintain its repatation as the best and most 
Richly Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Children. 
$150a year. Sample number, with club rates, etc., 10 
cents. JOHN L. SHOREY, 36 Bromfield st., Boston. 


CILMAN’S FIRST STEPS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE [#1 Hurd & Houghton, New 
York] is adopted by many of our best teachers, ‘“* It 
is prepared with accuracy and ability.”"—Pres. Hop- 
kine. ** Most fascinating."—Adrance. ** Of unques- 
tionable value.”"—Atlantic. ‘* Preferable to any sim- 


ilar work published in this country."—London (En- 
gland) Bookseller, 


DIVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY. 
The next term will begio Sept. 28th. No denomi- 
national test is required of professors or students. 
Pecuniary aid is afforded to those who are needy and 
deserving. catalogue will be sent on application to 
Prof. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., or Prof. E. J. YOUNG, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


AT POULTNEY, VT., REV. J. 
NEWMAN, D.D. , President of Ripley College, offers the 
conveniences and comforts of a HOME from June 1 to 
October 1 at low rates; pre-eminently adapted for 
families; can be received in May; house thoroughly 
renovated, Send for terms and references. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S ENCLISH, 
French and German Family and Day School for Young 
jes, Nos, 24 and 26 West Slst street, New York, w 





1871, 





YEAR 























THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


CALVINISM. 


AN ADDRESS; DELIVERED AT ST. ANDREWS, 
March 17, 1871, 
ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., author of 
“ History of England,” etc. 
1 vol., 8vo, in cloth, 75 cents, 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


It is an essay full of original thought, and quite 

worthy of its accomplished author.—Albany Evening 

Journal, 

One of the most remarkable contributions to theolog- 

ical literature of late years.—N. Y. Hrening Mail, 
The style is splendidly eloquent—a fine specimen of 

classical English. Philadelphia Age, Pe” 


BY JAMES 


address has ded tention, and 
will stand as one of the most mastery opinions ever 
given on the subject.—Cleveland Daily Leader. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY 


WHAT BOOKS SHALL READ, AND 
HOW SHALL | READ THEM ? 


By Prof. NOAH PORTER, of Yale College, author of 
“The Human Intellect.” 
lvol., crown 8vo, with a complete Index, Price ¢3. 


In this edition, just issued, an important deficiency 
which existed in the earlier editions has been sup- 
plied in a carefully prepared index. This index an- 
swers every purpose of a list of the most valuable 
works in the different departments of English literature, 
besides most admirably supplementing a work which 
may safely be characterized as the best of its kind in 
the language. 

The above book sent to any address, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, by the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
No, 654 Broadway. New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


A NEW BOOK. 
BY MARION HARLAND, 


COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFERY. 
By Marton Haktanp, 
Author of “* Alone,” ‘* Hidden Path,” “ Nemesis,” ete. 
Oxe Vor. 12M0, cLoTH. Prick $1 75. 

The great popularity achieved by Marion Harland as 
a writer of fiction will insure a most cordial recep- 
tion for this volume. It is a summary of many years’ 
practical experience in her own home; and her “ Fellow 
Housekeepers, North, East, South, and West,” will 
everywhere welcome it as a hand-book of Domestic 
Economy and a guide to proper management of their 
own homes. It is written with that ease only 
acquired by long practice as a writer, and 
the work throughout is inspired by that 
purpese which has been the uniform aim and the 
secret of the sutcess of all of Marion Harland’s 
writings—to show the dignity of needful labor, and 
the beauty, grace, and sacredness of what is called 
**Common Life,” as it is developed in our American 
homes, 











HISTORICAL NOVELS. 
BY ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
THE BLOCKADE. 
AN EPISODE OF THE.FALL OF THE FIRST 
FRENCH EMPIRE, 
From THE Frexce OF MM, Excemaxn-Caarersy. 
WITH FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS, INCLUDING POR- 
TRAITS OF THE AUTHORS, 
In stiff paper covers, 50 cts.; in cloth, 90 cts, 
The scene of this novel, one of the most powerful 
ever written by these joint authors, is laid in Phals- 
strongholds, which recent mo- 


By the same authors, uniform with the above in 


style and price: 
MADAME THERESE: or, 
bc ve full- 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF 
illustrations. 


i 

ATE! Ae Sequel to. the Conscript of 1813, 
ith six fall-page illustra 

‘ te sont OY matl on receipt of the price 


by the publishers, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
NO. 64 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ill 
its fourteenth year Sept. 22d, 1870, Send for 
circular. Address at No. 26 West 5ist street. 





.Teachers Wanted to supply vacancies in Pub- 
lie Schools, Academies, and Female Seminaries in 


merican Educational Union,” 737 Broadway, N. Y. 
Schoola supplied with Teachers. Pupils directed. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

~ $00 VOLUMES IN ONE. 
Agents Wanted 
The Library of Poetry and Song, 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, AND AMERICAN, 
With an Introduction 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


This volume is the hand t and cheap u! 
scription book extant, and contains more to give it 
enduring fame and make it universally popular than 
any book ever published. It has something of the 
best for every one—for the old, the middle-aged, and 
the young. It has intellectual food for every taste, 
mood, phase of humanity. Hacepting the Bible, this 
will be the book most loved and most frequently 
referred to in the family. . 
The whole work was compiled under the supervision 
of WitiiaM CULLEN ByYRANT, &@ man reverenced 
among men, & poet great among poets. 
Thisis a Library of over 80 Volume ? 

book, with 800 pages, beautifully printed, choicely 
illustrated, handsomely bound, Sold only through 
Agents by subscription. Teachers, Clergymen, active 
Men, intelligent Women can secure good pay with 
light work by taking an agency, Terme liberal. 
Send for descriptive Circulars to 


J.B. FORD & CO., 39 Park Row, N.Y. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 











1s im one 





REV. DR, HOWARD CROSBY'S 


“LIFE AND WORKS OF JESUS.” 


This remarkable Book, next to the Bible itself, is one 
of the very best and most interesting works ever pub 
lished, and brings the wonderful narrative of the 
Saviour home to the hearts and understanding of all 
who are so fortunate as to possess and read its beauti- 
fal and thrilling pages. 
Elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, and profusely 
illustrated by an artist long resident in the Holy Land, 
ries, in one large and.splendid octavo volume, $4.50. 
ress 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
15 and 157 Crosby street, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 





Law Book for 
Business en. 


Just the book needed by Farmers, Merchants, and all 
classes of Business Men. It will often save fifty times 
its cost. It is highly recommended by nearly 100 e 
nent Judges of the Courts, Every 


Agents sell 100 to 200 copies per month. Send for Cir- 

cularsandterms, O. D. CASE & Co., Publishers, Hart- 

$375 A MONTH.—Horse and outfit furnished 
Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine, 


WANTEDI-WIDE-AWAKE,,GAN- 
ar,” oth Eng a 
book for the times. B. B, Russell, Pub., Boston Mane 











Do you want a sii salesman 

home, to sell our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes 
: . Den* chance. 

e free. Address Hudson*River Wire Works 
liam si, B, ¥., oF 1 Dearborn oe, Chicago” 
$150 A MONTH! Em ym Extra In- 
jucements !—A premium RS, yo Wagon ns 
Agents. We desire to employ agents for g ierm o 
seven y to sell the Buckeye $20 Shutife Sewin 
Hiochises, m priced een oo both gies, ane 
best low- machine orld. 

IN.& CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. 








AGENTS! RB THIS! 
E WILL PaY AGENTS» SALARY OF ¢30 


per week and e: orallowa large com- 
mission, our new and wonderfal inventions. 
‘Address M. WAGNER & CO., M ich. 





A WEEK paid. If you want business, 
send stamp to Nove.ty Co., Saco, Me. 


Tools. 


$60 


¥Y FOR ALL, with Stencil 
ee Chan AM. Springfield, Vt. 








plication 


packed to any partof 





(MAY 25, 1873, 


AGENTS WANTED FoR 


GOD IN HisToRy 


ONE OF THE REMARKA 
bounds in eo pe oe Orr 


Address U8 
& CO., Ro: J, 
Street, Chicago. CO.. 67 Park Row, N. ¥ x 


$75 to $250 Per manos 

ey 

$.19.10.$250 Fer month ss 
B.. This Machine SAMILY sey: 





w 
—_— 
= 


had 

oo 

<= 
. 


Sree 
e ic Lock Stitch.” Every « 
can be cut, and still the cloth canner te Riten 
apart without tearing it. We pay Agents f iid 
a to $250 per month and expenses, or g come m4 
xg from which twice that amount can be ma julasiog 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, yfntle,, Ade 
=> burgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chien, Fitts 


FREE TO ALL OUT OF Ewp;-= 
MENT. “Ploy: 


TED - 





A Pocket Prospectus of the best Tne 
Bible, published in both English and (Ge 
ing HE ee ig ie Analrs's, 

istory of Religions. Sent free on applicsiion- 

W. FLINT & CO, ion 
26 South 7th st., Phila, Pa, 


trated 
valet 








the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE “apie? eal 
CHINE, Has the under-fred, makes tie wo (fa 
atitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully jing ch? 
The best and cheapest family Sewing’ Ma*hine toot 
market. Address JOHNSON, CLARK & (yp i,the 


Mass. ; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, IIL ; or st Laws 

AGENTS WANTED for “Covint aap 

UNVEILED,” by Evita O'Gormay, [ aped FE 

whose disclosures are thrilling and startling. uo, 
CONN, PUB. Co., Hartford, Conn, 














Watch free and $30 a day sure; no humbug. Ade 
dress with stamp LATTA & Cv., Pittsburgh, Py.” 





TO ALL WANTING EMPLOYMENT 
Address AMERICAN Proiisuixe Co., Hane tm 


___ MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC, 


Church Organs, 
BY E. & G.G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOsTOD 

Builders of the powerful Cortskum OrGix- the larga 
Organ in the PLymovTH Caurcn, brooklyn ; and of 
many hundreds of instruments of all sizes, in every 
part of the country, and for all denominations, Also 
an assortment ofsecond-hand Organs for sale at lo 
prices. Orders for tuning and repairing promptly ex. 
ecuted. Circulars and specifications furnished ON ape 














“PURE GOLD.” 


“Worthy of its name!” exclaim 
all who have examined “‘ PuRE 
GOLD,” the leading Sunday- 
school Song Book this year. Over 


100,000 Copies 


have been already sold ‘May 16), 
and the Book has been issued but 


QNE MONTH! 


LARGE ORDERS ARE RECEIVED FOR 


“PURE COLD” 


EVERY DAY, YOU WILL FIND THE HYMNg 


AND TUNES 
Pure, 


Goon, 


Userut. RIGINAL, 
erineo, Luvey, 
XCELLENT, EVEVOTIONAL, 


TRY “PURE GOLD” IF YOU WANT THE BEST, 


One Copy (paper cover) sent for examination on re 
Ceipt of 2 cents. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
425 Broome Sireet, New York, 
SUCCESSORS TO WM. B, BRADBURY. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL WORKERS, 


DO NOT aaa EXAMINE 
PEARL 
FOR SABBATH-SCHOCLS, 


BY J. M. KIEFFER, 
An entire new collection of Bright and Beautiful 


SONGS FOR THE SABBATILSCHUOOL, 
by the best writersin the country. No old or worn-out 
tunes, but everything Mew, Fresh, and Sparkling, 
THE PEARL 
is pronounced the est collection of Sabhath-schood 
musicever published by all who exanine it, 2 
specimen copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
Price, $3.60 per dozen ; $35 per hundred, 
Sold by all Booksellers, 

S. BRAINARD & SONS, 
Publishers, Cleveland, 0, 





15,000 A WEEK 


are being published, Orders for 


Qver 5,000 in One Day 


Such isthe business that this new Sunday-school 
Singing Book is doing. Mr. Butss has made a grand 
success of his work; and, to be assured of this, it 
only necessary to examine the book, 

t@™ Bound only in boards. 

Prices $30 per hundred ; $3.75 per dos. Sample 
copy sent postpaid for 35 cents, 

Published by Roor & Capy, and for sale by the trade 
generally. Address ROOT & CADY, Chicago, 


——¢ 


BERGE PIANOS. 


Acknowledged by all the Leading 
Artists to be the Best Made, Finest 
Tone, and Most Durable of any 
Piano before the Public. 

SIX FIRST PREMIUMS IN SEPT., 1870. 
MANUFACTORY 173 and 175 LEWIS ST. 
WAREROOMS 18 EAST lith ST., NEW YORE, 
Nlustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by ma’ 





CHAMBERS PIANOS. 


EXCELLENT IN QUALITY, MODERATE PRICES, 
Send for a Circular, with references and testimonialt 
THOS. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


Nos. 99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, New York CF 


PIANOS, «s#2rcome stew ror QRGANS, 


Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS 


and General Agents for the BURDETT COMBIN Me 
TION ORGAN, (containing Carpenter and Burdett'@ 
new improvements). 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS OF THE AGEF 


. * ia 
The disagreeable, reedy tone is entirely overcome 
this, instrument Saee werdics, is unanimous !! We 
challengethe world toequal it!!! 

ye aan furnish new Seven Octave Piano Fortes from 
975 to $950. Second-hand Pianos, Organs, and use 
deons, from #40 to $250. New Cabinet Organs, 
$1,000. as ———+4 


MANU. 











WM. KNABE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
ERS OF GRAND, SQUA NY. 
ENTS. PIANOS 10 
ENTS. 
CABINET ORe 
GANS. New Styles. Reduced Prices, Send for Cireulars 


CHORAL TR IBUTE, by le O. Emerson, #1 50 
rk. 


Ditson & Co., Boston and New Yo 


“FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC 


T. BROOKS & Co, 


Furniture and Upholstery Ware- 


house, 
Nos. 127 AND 129 FULTON ST+s 
(Corner Sands street), BROOKLY™. 


We use none but the best seasoned Wood and the 
finest materials. Our Patterns are new and elegant 
design and our workmanship ansurpassed. 


CURTAINS IN EVERY STYLE. 


PURE HAIR MATTRESSES AND SPRING UNDER 
BED: 








Goods delivered in New York free of charge: 280 
country. 





Degraff & Taylor, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 130 and 132 Hest? 


atreet, 65 Christie ‘st., (connected)s 


have the largest stock of FURNITURE, CARPETS 
BEDDING, CURTAINS, and CORNICES ever beforé 
exhibited by them, with PRICES MARKED DOWN 
30 PER CENT. 


Splendid stock at our new storé, 
81 FOURTH AVENUE. 





FURNITURE. 


Wm. H. LEE, - 


. 199 Fulton Street, - 
wie Broadway and Greenwich street, * 
277 Canal Street, 4 
One door East from Broadway, N. Y. 





pring-Mattresses, also 


A. WILLARD & CO., 


LOOKING CLASSES, 
s 177 CANAL STREEFP, 
Second Block west ofthe Bowery, NEW YORE | 


ESSES, AN 
BUY BEDDING, MATTR Banke ob 











ITTLE, 216 & 219 Canal Street. New Yor 


ag SARNIA RR RN ET 


> the low 


* seem to be very profitable. Corn is worth 
put 25 to 30 cents per bushel; yet a crop of 
: 50 bushels will in a single season pay for the 
jand it is grown upon. Wheat is worth about 


© tler’s notes for his farm. Although prices 
) gre so low, yet land is bought at such low 
© yates, and farms are so rich and easily tilled, 


: oo Railroad, in Nebraska, for a market. 


and hundreds of farmers, stock-drovers, 


MAY 25, 871.1 





yearly on the origin 
is his faith in the 2 
lowa that he ha: 
tract in the Des | 
among the first | 
reached Iowa. 

Jno. Jackson is 
years of age to-day. 
Mr. Creighton, of | 
aire of the Plains, a 
Gradually he beca 
responsible duties, 
300 bulls in Michig 
perintend his herd 
Plains. In 1871 | 
tal of $10,000 | 
will double his 
lives in a ranch ai 
Mountains, togeth« 
who are cattle-her 
of square logs, whi 
out. Their cook 
woman, who came 
| a bridal tour, and 
| for a year, in order 
| 2 40-acre lot that h 
| Iowa. THe says tha 


Farm and Garden. 


TRAVELS IN THE WEST. 


K RAISING IN IOWA.—SUCCESS- 
_— FUL FARMERS. 


‘Tae future farm industry of this far west- 
ortion of Iowa and Nebraska is hereafter 
age closely identified with cattle-feeding 
ae cattle-farms. Grain farming, owing to 
~e prices and the extreme distance of 
transportation to the best markets, does not 


$1 per bushel; but an average crop of 20 to 
95 bushels per acre soon help to pay the set- 





> pnd the productiveness is so great, that it is 
much easier to get a good farm, and pay for 
it in a much shorter time, than any one can ‘sroatiie thems Satie 
flo in the Eastern States. | society is pleasant, 
The sagacious farmer, however, before he | taste. The cattle | 
pas lived here long, soon sees a way for dou- bs poo Ps al 
pling the value of his grain, and in a form far Without repeati 
more easy yet less costly of transportation | is sufficient to say 
to market—viz., by feeding it all to stock. et 
Every summer and fell vast quantities of ic ettew ands th 
stock are driven across the Plains to} tion, still it does 
i & 1 the Unio ans from gradu 
i in Kans r&chuyler, on the Union | meat rom £ 
a mnie ao One thing is sure 
tience, and skill, t 
no money is lost, 
rapid. 


re gather all the cattle kings of the Plains, 





prokers, etc., who buy either for shipment 
to the East or to feed on their own farms. 
+ The small farmer from [owa, who has no 





waste land outside of his farm to Ict his stock 
i icrate cap- Something urgently 
e over, here buys with a moder : Sempethine wapenty 
‘ial young stock at from $17 to £25 per | Gents that retail easil 
ead, drives his small lot on to his ‘arm, and No. 18 
then feeds to them during the coming winter — . 
‘gi the corn, grain, etc., he has raised the pre- AGRI 










The winters are dry. Prairie | — nae = 
Union Pacific 


Land Grant Dir 








owl machine. 
ith eo and cross-timbers, the tops covered 


ith straw, corn-stalks, or prairie grass, and 


Bhe equipment is complete. The cattle need 12,00¢ 
Bittle protection; and in the spring, after four 
five months’ feeding, they are well fat-| Best Farming 


ened and ready for sale. It is generally 
und that the extra weight of the animals 3,000,000 acres. 
us fattened will bring the farmer a value of “a 


pout 50 cents per bushel for his corn, or STATE 
uld have obtained if he in the GR 

rirbenge ss now for sale, for c 
terest. These lands 


d sold it clean in bulk. His animals, too, 
whee increasing in weight, have increased 
§n quality from 3/4 to 5 cents per pound. The 
garmer finds, in addition, that with each ani- 

al he ean easily keep two pigs upon the ref- 

e material. And itis often the case that 


Latitude, in a mil 
rain-growing and s! 
n the United State: 

Convenient to mai 
range from #2.50 to | 


CREAT 


to Settlers with lim! 





2,501 
rich Government la 


OMAHA APB 
surveyed and oper 
and Pre-emption la 

ACTU: 
An opportunity n 
homes near agreat 
of an old settled co 
pamphlets with ma) 
parts of the United 
dress 
O. F. 


Plymouth | 


Planted on 
ALL I 


in townships 3 and 
County, most deti 

of the state, bet 
ers. These lands ¢ 
and Missouri Rive: 
Nebraska, and ar 
market. Asthey ¢ 


this way stock worth in the Fall but $20 

eturn the next Spring a value of $50 to $60, 
r $30 profit per head. By this system of hus- 
ndry the land has all its elements of fertil- 

v abstracted by the grain returned to it 

gain by the cattle, and loses none ofits fertil- 

ing value. Thus, with a capital of $5,000, any 
_ can increase it in 5 or 10 years’ time to 
$25,000 or $50,000, by the increase in his stock 
glone ; and at the same time his land, bought 
@t but $5 per acre, will increase in valuation 
fo $25, $50, and even $50, ora profit of #10,- 
000 to $20,000 alone upon a farm of 500 or 
1,000 acres. 

Is there any business under the sun that 
tan realize as handsotne profits ina legitimate 
way In so short a timeas this system of cattle 
feeding? This business is becoming so sim- 
plified and so accessible to all that even the 
pmall farmer, without capital to invest in | Sections, as in th 
tock, can have a share of the profits of thig pe ppg - 
Jndustry also. The large eattle kings, who | the descendants ¢ 
Duy by the 1,000 or 10,000 head, let these out 
Ju small lots of 10 to 30 head to these smaller 
farmers, who feed them their grain; and the 
Pext Spring they reccive 10 cents per pound 
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lon the 






gene 









me 





@ash for every additional pound they have terests of = tirivi 
@ided to the animal’s original weight at the feel a 
fine they took him. Sometimes the farmer ence neaxes thas ~ 
nds he is able to increase the weight 500 | occupy cannot be 
. or 2 Ibs. per day for 150 days, which, at nate Gete Gl per, 
90 cents, realize for him $30 a head. Ada to ies a detects 


is his two pigs, worth $20 more, and it will | credit prices. Fo 
seen that this too is very profitable. It 
roves also an excellent thing for the cattle 
ing ; for, while his stock before fattening was 
Worth but.214 eents per Ib., now it is worth 
8; to 6 cents. 
In 1867 A. J. Bruen took of J. N. Bruen 62 
@attle for feeding, for which he was to be 
aid 10 cents for each pound which he added 
their average weight of 1,420. He fed 
lf a bushel per day of corn to each animal 
r 160 days, and thus added 372 pounds 
eight to the previous average weight. 
ence he fed to each beef 80 bushels, and 
ceived for them $37.20 each. Add to this 
is two pigs, worth $20 more, the total is 
7.20, or over 70 cents per bushel for his 
m. This isan excellent result, and perhaps 
to 25 per cent. better than the average 
sults of other farmers. The capitalist, J. N. 
' Bruen, also realized a handsome return by 
hus letting out his cattle. 
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Before lease the value of each of the 62 head, 
| .1,\120 Ibs., at 514 cents per Ib., was. 
Adved weight, 372 ths., at 10 cts 





Total cost to time of sale............-0c0ee “S15 30 


But Mr. Bruen sold his cattle in the feed- 
god for 7% cents; hence his receipts were: 


Are ths, at 7% cents per Ib 










































- each beef........., For Iowa Lands, 
% WO NI oy an sceinciccaniace he: acdc: For Nebraska Le 
fhis is at the rate of five per cent. per}, ann ¢ 
onth for six months upon ‘on capital in- 1,700, 
0m These figures are somewhat higher 
sn the present prices of 1871, yet the pro- | 180,000 A 
1 rtion of profit is nearly the same. This 
siness also gives abundant employment 
"ing the winter months to a mul- 
Blude of hands otherwise not engaged h R 
out of work. Corn must be picked 1, 1 
m the stalks and husked. Corn pickers 
through the months of November, De- OF 10% 


mber, and January carn their three dollars | OFFER 7H 
Per day by picking it at four cents per bushel. quater Or ot 
Imet with some remarkable instances of ee 
Pecessful farmers in this hitherto considered | which are now 
Pild country. PRICES. We 
Jno. N. Bruen was once a poor boy in New LAND | 
cTsey, and began life as one of the lowest | at our offices in 
har, promt nd savanna rer | ReMi 
k Vvancement seemed | chase +) acres ¢ 
ow, and fortune impossible; and at last he Maps, showing 
‘cepted the offer of his uncle, Richard Buck- pa 
Ain, @ soldier in the War of 1812, who had \ 
ns ated a large land-warrant near the city of 
Burlington. This tract he offered to his 
Mephew if he would venture out West. After 
uch hesitation, young Bruen accepted the 
eer, and mastered just money enough to 
ke him on his journey of three weeks 
ing by steamer from Pittsburgh down the 
; and up the Mississippi. He found his 
=, & Z00d one; but he had not a dollar in 
™s pocket and no knowledge of Western 
" , But energy and talent over- 
* . all obstacles; and he first hired 
on & farm laborer to Mr. Brooks, 
oe Pioneer in his neighborhood. 
“gl vlad hese nn. he spent | “ 3° Medium 
his farm, raised _ 
Se “ee his place as fast as possible 
ne ne Times were hard then, and often 
ne €; for he once rove, himself, a 
200 cattle to Chicago, a distance of 


7 

its, and realiana only 2 cents per pound 
of his neighbors sent 

com to Chletee 500 bushels 


and realized only $20 i 
7 a, or but 4 cents per ety 
© persisted, Communication became 
w better; and to-day 
€ssor of 2,000 acres of 
He has 100 miles 
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piling up stone, at 
1839 he mounted his 
1,000 miles west- 
banks of the Mis- 
see eet a farm there 
word, erop of wheat was.39 
r the ao Which was sufficient to pay 
© ns aan of the land, as well as till- 
PDE a stone Per acre over. In 1815 he 
hd scl pecs -aee on one of his acres, 
es ity of stone for building at 

he sold a portion of 


~30 per month, 


SR vedere 





Per load. In 1855 
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8 hi acre ; 
Hb 18 farm on shares, reaps yearly a crop 
at 50 cents per 
again 50 per cent. 
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MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC 
Church Organs, _ 


BYE. &CG.C.HOOK & HASTINGS, 
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ome GOLD.” 


** Worthy of its name!” exclaim 
all who have examined “ PURE 
GOLD,”’ the leading Sunday-< 
schooi Song Book this year. Over 


100,000 Copies 


have been already sold (May 16), 
and the Book has been issued but 


QNE MONTH! 


LARGE ORDERS ARE RECEIVED FOR 


“PURE GOLD” 


EVERY DAY. YOU WILL FIND THE HYMNS 


AND TUNES 
Pure, Goon, 
SEFUL. Onicinat, 
EFINED, ‘Livery, 


E XCELLENT, Devorionat, 


TRY “PURE GOLD” IF YOU WANT THE BEST, 


One Copy (paper cover) sent for ex 
Fehr hare amination on re 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
425 Broome Street, New York, 
SUCCESSORS TO WM. B, attests 
SABBATH-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
DO NOT FAIL TO EXAMINE 
THE 


PEARL 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS, 


BY J. M. KIEFFER, 
An entire new collection of Bright and Beautiful 
SONGS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
by the Lest writersin the country. No old or worn-out 
tunes, but everything New, Fresh, and Sparkling. 
THE PEARL 
is pronounced the est collection of Sabbath-schood 
musicever published by all who examine it 2 
specimen copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents, 
Price, $3.60 per dozen ; $35 per hundred, 
Sold by all Booksellers, 

S. BRAINARD & SONS, 

Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 0. 














THE CHARM!! 


15,000 A WEEK 


are being published. Orders for 


Over 5,000 in One Day!!! 


Such isthe business that this new Sunday-schoot 
Singing Book isdoing. Mr. Biss has made a grand 
success of his work; and, to be assured of this, it ig 
only necessary to examine the book, 

&@" Bound only in boards, 

Prices $30 per hundred; $3.75 per dos. Sample 
copy sent postpaid for 35 cents, 

Published by Roor & Capy, and for sale by the trade 
generally. Address ROOT & CADY, a 


BERCE PIANOS. 


Acknowledged by all the Leading 
Artists to be the Best Made, Finest 
Tone, and Most Durable of any 
Piano before the Public. 

SIX FIRST PREMIUMSIN SEPT., 1870. 
MANUFACTORY 173 and 175 LEWIS ST, 
WAREROOMS 18 EAST Mth ST., NEW YORE, 
Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mat’ 
PIANOS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS, 


"| THE EXCELLENT 


CHAMBERS PIANOS. 


EXCELLENT IN QUALITY, MODERATE PRICES 
Send for a Circular, with references and testimonial, 
THOS. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
Nos. 99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
—_______—_<¥ 


PIANDS, «svonex.ser xox GANS, 


Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS 

and General Agents for the BURDETT COMBIN ke 

TION ORGAN, (containing Carpenter and Burdett’a 

new improvements). 

THE GREATEST SUCCESS OF THE oe 
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nahe 
WM. . KNABE & & co., é 
ESTABLISHED 1833, BALTIMORE, Me MA AND 
CTURERS OF GRAND rakoa . 
v rath ey PIANOS. NO. ‘650 BI LO ADWAY. 
ECO. G AL AGENTS. PIANOS 7 
RE NT AND SOLD ON INSTALLME Ts. 


MASON & HAM LIN CABINET ORe 
GANS. New Styles. Reduced Prices, Send for Cireulars. 


CHORAL TRIBUTE 1 L, 0.E 
Ditson & Co., Boston and New York. i. 0. ne 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. ETC. 


T. BROOKS & Co.y 





Furniture and Upholstery Ware 


house, 


Nos. 127 AND 129 FULTON ST: 


(Corner Sands street), BRooKLyN. 


We use none but the best seasoned Wood and the 
Our Patterns are new and eleganti>- 


CURTAINS IN EVERY STYLE. 





SS Wen. 


packed to any partof 


PURE HAIR MATTRESSES AND SPRING UNDER- 
BEDS, 


Goods delivered in New York free of charge; als0” 
country. 





tion books ever published. 
armers, Merchants, and all 
L will often save fifty times 
nended by nearly 100 emi- 
3 er ve oy enna ily needs it. 
ber month. Send for Cir 

E & Co., Publishers, Hart- 


rse “and outfit f furnished. 
¥ CO., Baco, Maine, 


Degraff & Taylor, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 130 and 132 Heste? 


street, 65 Christie ‘st., (connected), 


have the largest stock of FURNITURE, CARPETS 
BEDDING, CURTAINS, and CORNICES ever befor@. 
exhibited by them, with PRICES MARKED DOWN: 








ry DA y. : 
as salesman, at or near 


36 PER CENT. 
Splendid stock at our new storé, 


81 FOURTH AVENUE. 





nd White Wire Clot) 
pon Bi thiss this Hatley 
n River y 
arbern of, ad wreries, 
sloyment ! ! Extra va In- 
{ORSE and WAGON fo 
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FURNITURE. 


Wm. H. LEE, . + 
No. 199 Fulton Street, ee” 
Between Broadway and Greenwich street, ay 4g 


, 
277 Canal Street, ¢ 
One door East from Broadway.N. Y. ~ ide 
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SA SALARY OF ¢@30 

, orallowa large com- 
wonderfal inventions, 
Marshall, Mich. 

4. Ifyou want Faas 

VELTY Co., Saco, M 





sly my _— Tools. 
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_ Second Block west of the Bowery, 


"BUY BEDDING, MATTRESSES, AN 
Spring-Mattresses, also Feathers and eich of B : 
| KITTLE, 216 & 212 Canal Street. New York 


A. WILLARD & 6O.,. 


LOOKING CLASSES, . 
ad 177 CANAL STREET, 
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fa m and Garden. 


TRAVELS IN THE WEST. 


RAISING IN IOWA.—SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMERS. 


yearly on the original cost of his land. So firm 
is his faith in the advance of land all through 
lowa that he has purchased another large 
tract in the Des Moines valley, which was 
among the first he prospected when he 
reached Iowa. 

Jno. Jackson is @ young man of only 27 
years ofage to-day. He was employed first by 
Mr. Creighton, of Omaha, the cattle million- 
aire of the Plains, as a herder for his animals. 
Gradually he became entrusted with more 
responsible duties, and was sent to help buy 
300 bulls in Michigan, and afterward to su- 
perintend his herds and herdsmen on the 
Plains. In 1871 he starts with a capi- 
tal of $10,000 invested in cattle, and 
will double his capital in a year. He 
lives in a ranch at Laramie, on the Rocky 
Mountains, together with 12 other young men 
who are cattle-herders. They havea house 
{ler’s notes for his farm. Although prices | of square logs, whitewashed within and with- 


¢ ich low | out. Their cooking is done by a young 
— — oe a ied. woman, who came hither with her husband on 
ites, and farms are so rich and easily a bridal tour, and who boards the ranchmen 
pnd the productiveness is so great, that it is | for a year, in order to carn enough to pay for 
much casier to get a good farm, and pay for | a 40-aere lot that her husband had bought in 
tina much shorter time, than any one can | Iowa. He says that at his camp there is no 
fo in the Eastern States. 


trouble from Indians, the living is good, the 
\- society is pleasant, and the labor just to his 
The sagacious farmer, however, before he | taste. The cattle ‘get their own living a 
tas lived here long, soon sees a way for dou- pee — _ and grass and keep plump 
: ne 
ting the value of his grain, and in a form far Without repeating any more instances, it 
pore easy yet less costly of transportation | js sufficient to say that there, a ag i 
i t—viz reding it all to stock. ebances left for young or middle-aged men 
soma te aati of | Cattie husbandry needs capital—the larger 
ve 
Texas stock are driven across the Plains to 
pilene, in Kansas, or Schuyler, on the Union 
Pac ific Railroad, in Nebraska, for a market, 


he better and the more rapid the accumula- 

tion. Still it does not prevent one with small 
flere gather all the cattle kings of the Plains, 
end ‘hundreds of farmers, stock-drovers, 


means from gradually feeling his way into it. 
One thing is sure: where there is care, pa- 
tience, and skill, the risks are slight, little or 
no money is lost, and profits extraordinarily 
= tw. 
prokers, etc., Who buy cither for shipment 
tp the East or to feed on their own farms. 
The small farmer from Lowa, who has no 
yaste land outside of his farm to Ict his stock 


rapid. 
mange over, here buys with a moderate cap- 


ji) young stock at from $17 to $25 per 


sTOCK 


‘Tue future farm industry of this far west- 
srtion of Iowa and Nebraska is hereafter 
go be closely identified with cattle-feeding 
gnd cattle-farms. Grain farming, owing to 
the low prices and the extreme distance of 
transports ation to the best markets, does not 
seam to be very profitable. Corn is worth 
put 25 to 80 cents per bushel; yet a crop of 
5) bushels will in @ single eceson pay for the 
jynd it is grown upon. Wheat is worth about 
$1 per bushel; but an average crop of 20 to 
95 bushels per acre soon help to pay the set- 


ern pe 











Something urgently needed by everybody, Call vs 
examine, or 12 Samples sent (Postage paid) for Fifty 
Cents that retail easily for aon es lar: 

















fs L. "WOLCOT T, 
pead, drives his small lot on to his farm, and No. 181 Gace omane Nee Tnik. 
qhen feeds to them during the coming winter 
gil the corn, grain, cte., he has raised the pre- AGRICULTURAL, 
yioussummer. The winters are dry. Prairie —— 

rass is cut easily aud in great plenty with a 
Ste > machine. Sheds are quickly built Union | Pacific Railroad Company 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 


—OF— 
2,000,000 Acres 


with poles : and cross-timbers, the tops covered 
Pith straw, corn-stalks, or prairie grass, and 
the equipment is complete. The cattle need 





little protection; and in the spring, after four _OF THE- 
or five months’ feeding, they are well fat-] Best Farming and Mineral Land in 
te olen and ready for sale. It is generally Ameri 





found tat the extra weight of the animals 
{bus fattened will bring the farmer a value of 
gbout 50 cents per bushel for his corn, or 
Qouble what he could have obtained if he 
had sold it clean in bulk. His animals, too, 
Desides increasing in weight, have increased 
§n quality from 3!¢ to 5 cents per pound. The 
farmer finds, in addition, that with each ani- 
mel be can casily keep two pigs upon the ref- 


3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, 

in the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
now for sale, for cash or credit, at low rates of in 
terest. These lands are near the 4Jst parallel! of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for 
fr rain-growing and stock-raising are unequaled by any 
n the United States. 
Convenient to market both Fast and West. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10 per acre 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


to Settlers with limited means. 


1,500,000 Acres 


RICHEST FARMING LANDS 


in the ot for sale to actual settlers. Neosho V; 
Kansan Missourl, Kansan and Texas failway Go. 
Gare now pay 


by Company are mainly 
ide b, dy road, tending 170 
h OVA ET. the richest finest, 
viting valey, for settlement in the West. 
One-third of the labor required at the in the cul- 
ture of farms will iosure be here double" the amount of 


a Oz O Or LAND—#2 to @3 per acre; credit of ten 
7TERMS OF SALE—One-tenth down at the time of 
purchase. No payment the second year. One-ten 
r until completion o payments, with 


For further “information address ISAAC 
GOODNOW, Land Commissioner, Neesto- Fale, 


Kansas. 
ELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDERY, AT WEST TROY, 
N. Y., Established in 1826, 


has made more Church, Academy, Factory, and Chime 
Bellsthan aut the other Founderies in the country. 
Made of pure copper and tin and fully warranted. 
Latest and best Rotary Mountings. Catalogues free, 
Address, either at Troy or Wast Troy,N. Y., 


E, A. & G. R. MENEELY. _ 


TROY BELLS. 


Old ! Established Troy Bell Foundry, 


large assortment of Church, Acad- 
pins Is 2 Boe other Bells,constantly on hand and 
made to order. Made of genuine Bell! Me tal (Copper 
and Tin). Hung with Rotary Mountings, the best and 
most durable ever used. WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 
Large Illustrated Catala ralomue.sen sent free upon applica. 
tion to & CO., Troy, N. Y. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 

manufacture a superior quality of Church, Academy, 

Fire. Alarm, Factory, Chime, Tower-Clock, Steamboat, 
ourt-House, Farm, and other Bells,of pure copper and 

tin, mounted in the most approved manner, and fully 
arr: 














a 


mare ues sent free, 
LY & KIMBERLY, Troy. N. Y. 


BELLS, _ SUEEL, COMPOSITION, 


Churches, Schools, etc, 
BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., Manuf'rs, Cincinnati 0. 
These celebrated Bells (Nor Cast Iron or “Am 
gam ets al in purity oa Vege tone hose of cop: 
per and tin, are more durable, and cost only one-thi 
as much. 897 Send for Descriptive Circular, i 


INSURANCE. 
5 STATEMENT OF 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











ose material, And itis often the case that 
jy this way stock worth in the Fall but $20 
return the next Spring a value of $50 to $60, 
or $30 profit per head. By this system of hus- 
dandry the land has all its elements of fertil- 
ity abstracted by the grain returned to it 
again by the cattle, and loses none ofits fertil- 
izing valuc. Thus, with a capital of $5,000, any 
farmer can increase it in 5 or 10 years’ time to ale 
$25,000 or $50,000, by the increase in his stock 
glone; and at the same time his land, bought 
si but #5 per acre, will increase in valuation 
to $25, $30, and even $50, or a profit of #10,- 
(00 to $20,000 alone upon a farm of 500 or 
1,000 acres. 

Is there any business under the sun that 


2,500,000 ACRES 
rich Government lands along the road between 


OMAHA AND NORTH PLATTE, 
surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SEPTLERS ONLY. 


< ee "to all 
3 of the United States, Canada, and Europe. Ad- 


Oo. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb, 


Plymouth Colony in Nebraska, 


TO BE 
Planted on 40,000 Acres of Land, 
ALL LYING TOGETHER, 


tan reelize as handsofne profits ina eto in townships sand 4, ranges 3 and 4 east, in, Jefferson 
so s j is Jounty, most delightfully situated in the southeast pa 
wey In 7 hort Same this system “en catt sf of the state, between the Big Blue and West Blue Rav. 
feeling? This business is becoming so sim- ers. anese lands are those granted to the Burlington 
yliied end so accessible to all that even the tenets ee bag = rang yt eek in 
aN fori ry Ste invest i market, As they all lie together, (and not in alternate 
ruall farmer, without capital to invest sais sections, as in the United States Government Grants), 
Hock, een have a share of the profits of thig | they ofist, meena BOAucements to ose wa mone 
2 - orm a colony. rd the Oppo! unity 13 first offered to 
Jndustry also. The large cattle kings, who the descends ants of the Pilgrims and those who adopt 
¥ 1eir principles is, therefore, proposed to organize 
buy by the 1,000 or 10,000 head, let these out | a prymourz Cotony, and settle these beautiful lands 
jnsmall lots of 10 to 30 head to these smaller 
fmers, who feed them their grain; and the 
next Spring they receive 10 cents per pound 
uch for every additional pound they have 











tion ‘for those who desire in hands in building up a 
colony on strictly temperance and Christian principles 
in the county named, Office, for the presents in the 
rooms ocean ed bythe Land Depart ER ote eB & 
R. R. Co., on Main Street, near the 

iexpronma LaNnn-Buygrs’ railroad fare in Nebraska, 
over the B. & R. R., is returned or allowed in pay- 
ment for land, if bought within thirty days from date 
of ticket. These tickets can be bought at’ Burlington 
for Iowa, or at Plattsmouth for Nebraska, and of nu- 





the principle of co-operation as may be; for experi- 
king ; for, while his stock before fattening was 
weight to the previous average weight. 
FOR SALE BY THE 


ence proves that much better pecuniary results can be 
Worth but 214 eents per lb., now it is worth 
Hence he fed to each beef 80 bushels, and 

Burlington and Mo. River R. R. Co., 


with a community which shall carry with it from its 
yery inception the blessings ofour Christian civiliza- 
tion; a homogenous people, with mutual friendships, 
accompanied by Christian institutlons, and by all the 
common industries of a well-ordered town, combined 
with the mercantile, mechanical, and agricultural in- 
terests of a thriving, well-to-do farming neighborhood, 
gited to the animal’s original weight at the To secure this, itis proposedto do as wany things on 
tive they took him. Sometimes the farmer 
. z si . . # a reached inthis way. The lands which we propose to 
fnds he is able to increase the weight 500 cocuny squnet be surpassed either in beanty or fertil- 
’ ® The x * ity; and they can be had now at prices ranging generally 
iis, or 2 Ibs. per day for 150 days, which, at | from #4 to 7 per acre, on Ten Years’ Crepir at six 
i cents lize j i! er cen interes 10se who preferto pay cas wi 
i cents, realize for him $30 a head. Ada to = a Genncton of twenty per cent, fi from the long 
this his two pigs, worth $20 more, and it will For farther fnformation, touching rail- 
be seen that this too is very profitable. It | tette 
Proves also an excellent thing for the cattle 
54; to 6 cents. 
In 1867 A. J. Bruen took of J. N. Bruen 62 
cattle for feeding, for which he was to be 
paid 10 cents for each pound which he added merous authorized t agents, a8 gy es to) our fana: Suy- 
>} " rat ¢ ers A FREE PASS out.and back inthe state andon 
lo their average weight of 1,420. He fed] tne ‘railroad where | the land bought is located, 
half a bushel per day of corn to each animal } ~~ 
for 160 days, and thus added 372 pounds TWO | MILLION ACRES 
received for them $37.20 each. Add to this 
is two pigs, worth $20 more, the total is 
07.20, or over 70 cents per bushel for his 
om. This isan excellent result, and perhaps 
m) to 25 per cent. better than the average 
esults of other farmers. The capitalist, J. N. On Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per ct. Interest. 
Brucn, also realized a handsome return by No part of the principal due for two years, and thence 
hus letting 7 “ | only one-ninth yearly till paid in full. Products will 
wus letting out his cattle, ; : Bea 
pay for land and improvements much within the limit 
of this generous credit. Better terms were never 


Before lease the value of each of the 62 head, 
lt 





bs., at 54 cents per Ib., Was............ 78 19 | 0Yered, arenot now, and probably never will be. Now 

Adied weight, : 73 Iba, PT OR visiviseissneccace 87°20 {s the time for all to get good farms and homes for 
Total cost to ti f ———._ | themselves and families. 

: > Hime OF SAl€....sseseseeeseeee $115 30 | CIRCULARS giving full particulars are supplied 


But Mr. Bruen sold his cattle in the feed- gratis; and any wishing to induce others to emigrate 


rd with them, or to form a colony, are invited to ask for 
yord for 75¢ cents; hence his receipts were: all they want to distribute. - 
Pe 4138 ss | Apply to GEORGE 8. HARR TS, Land Comm'r, 


-- 9358 
1,461 96 
Mis 's at the rate of five per cent. per 
Lonth for six months upon the capital in- 
Nested. These figures are somewhat higher 
inthe present prices of 1871, yet the pro- 
‘rtion of profit is nearly the same, This 
Usiness also gives abundant employment 
inng the winter months to a mul- 
itude of hands otherwise not engaged 
* out of work. Corn must be picked 
m the stalks and husked. Corn- pickers 
through the months of November, De- 
mber, and January earn their three dollars 
erday by Picking it at four cents per bushel. 
Imet w ith some remarkable instances of 
Uecessful farmers in this hitherto considered 
wild country. 
dno. N. Bruen was once a poor boy in New 
trsey, and began life as one of the lowest 
lerks in a New York store. Here his work 
is hard, progress and advancement seemed 
low, and fortune impossible; and at last he 
keepted the offer of his uncle, Richard Buck- cent 
am, a soldier in the War of 1812, who had 
deated a large land-warrant near the city of 
ulington. This tract he offered to his 
‘phew if he would venture out West, After 
Uch hesitation, young Bruen accepted the 
fer,and mastered just money enough to 
ke him on his journey of three weeks, 
‘ing by steamer from Pittsburgh down the 
tioand up the Mississippi. He found his 
Tl, a good one; but he had not a dollar in 
ls * pocket and no knowledge of Western 
Ting. But energy and talent over- 
= . os and he first hired " j 
bring ‘arm laborer to Mr, Brooks, Tas. Senge, MACHINES 
rgd ge in his neighborhood. | No. J. One ‘Horse, 30-inch wheel... +... -cute3¥6 feet, 
Seeded ve earned money, he spent| « & Medium Two: Horse. inch whee: sas 
i ego of his farm, raised | “) * Latge ve at attached pesgrionn sane aa 
~ se “ - bis place as fast as possible per or a Self Rake ; and ithe mnie fo ensty made 
secaean mes were hard then, and often | sna oniy two pins and two nuts hav remov 
table; for he once drove, himself, a andreplaced. As a Reaper the Clipper cuts 534 feet 
end of 200 ais : in width, and the hight of cut range< from ey 
— © Chicago, a distance of | eighteen inches, and can be quickly and easily regu- 
‘ €s, and realized only 2 cents per pound ¢ 
oft. One of his neighbors sent 500 bushels 
— to Chicago, and realized only $20 in 
8s receipts, or but 4 cents per bushel. 


the necks of the tea 
Its EXTRAORDINARY eS se ae takes 
one-third of the labor off the team. adjustability 
of the finger-bar to cut bigh or low, ats stopping 
he team, is worth #25 on any machine. Itis the only 
till he win correct avi on Bow Faagy I whore tis the 
Bore Ah ini Communication became lightest, the taost durabl e, the mid the mrt srmae the 
s! i) rucied, an em 8} r 
ud Prices grew better; and to-day | Matin desten of an implement of its class. Farmers, the 
* him the possessor of 2,000 acres of Givper is the Hore es Priesé, 
= ore their s 
! “reyes $50 per acre, He has 100 miles Tnventeat oe or mE write, to some one wh 8 
8 per ri gr hedge, which cost him 25 —— si ses ccedcmaee, 
a ‘od. Last December he had 25,000 | THE CLIPPER MOWER®& REAPER CO., 
Ushels of corn on the stalk, P.-0. Box 6173. 154 Chambers St., N. Y. 
buy 10,000 more b and was obliged ; 
re bushels to feed his stock. ; H 
His 
R tous snow suscounded with evergreens, | UNE Genuine Mason Fruit Jar, 
a you see evidence of modern luxury WITH 
065, Frnt i the white marble chimney-| PORCELAIN LINED COVER. 
Udtlpicee, and reeitit for the table or tar and relabie Sar in tue 
dat. F and p market, combining all the 
ices pear he is familiarly called, was | —paheainapmnanae 
T boy in Vi . 
Borment Was pi rginia, and his first em- a TOP JAR 


of a me- 
the streneth of 2 mi 


For Iowa Lands, at Burlington, Iowa, and 
For Nebraska Lands, at Lincoln, Neb. 


1,700,000 Acres in lowa! 


180,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA! 


RR, Land Companies 


OF IOWA AND NEBRASKA 


OFFER THE ABOVE LANDS TO SET- 
TLERS at $3 to $10 per acre, on time at six per 
cent., or for cash. These Companies have determined 
to have their lands aeiied at the earliest possible day, 
in order ase the business of their Railroads, 
which are now all completed. and therefore offer the 
BEST LANDS, in the BEST STATES, at the LOWEST 
PRICES, We sell 


—_— EXPLORING pace mips 























w. w. WALKER, 
Vice-Pres't, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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time is required, 
ved 




























































tp ace His first erop of wheat was.30, 
atthe oan acre, which was sufficient to pay 
ae ry Cost of the land, as well as till- 
Md ~ Se 44 per acre over. In 1845 he 
Beane one quarry on one of his acres, 
Deen i of stone for building at 
es oad. In 1855 he sold & portion of 
per acre, which has since 

1200. He bought more land 




















all the lead. 
roughout the 

: ’ tured solely by the 
SHEET METAL SCREW CoO., 































eo are; and now his tenant, who 66 Warren street, New York, 
M&S his farm on shares, Double Refined Poudrette. L ‘ 
bahale ut Teaps yearly @ crop | UFACTURING CO. 0 Conlandt street, Rew York 





beh, corn, which, at 50 cents 
i Telum to Mr, Ervin again 50 per cent, 








Particulars l0cents, F. SAGE, 





and durt | Wamu WaxEse. 





OF NEW YORK, 


No. 212 Broadway, cor. Fulton St., 


For the Year ending 31st December, 1870. 


RECEIPTS DURINC 1870. 





or Premiums and Extra Premiums.......... $467,925 04 
MENS ie ssibiseibedcites dcanikdosssacnesies 25,689 83 
“ Rent, Profit on Saleof U.S. Bonds, and 
Discount on Claims........ seuaeweaee 13,369 92 
Total Receipts........ eesesees $506,934 79 
DISBURSEMENTS DURING 1870. 
Paid Death Claims.......ccccccccccsccssossecs $69,500 00 
* Dividends, Return Premiums, Pur- 
chased Policies, etc........0:seseeee 114,125 91 


“ Expenses, Taxes, Revenue Stamps, Med- 
ical Examiners’ Fees, Commis- 
BIONS, CC. ..00000 ceoveee seccevececees 183,137 22 





Total Disbursements.........$366,763 13 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Bank and on hand.,, ......-.+..eeeeee $41,656 56 
United States Bonds........... .... +. 82,725 00 
New York State and County Bonds.. + 91,100 00 
Brooklyn City Bonds.............005 «+ 2,010 00 
Loans on Policies in force. ..,......++-seeseeee 372,457 05 
Quarterly and Semi-annual Premiums de- 

ferred, and Premiums and interest 

in course of collection and trans- 
MsION...0-cccececceccccccersesecsees 300,712 21 
Temporary Loans on Stocks, Interest ac- 

crued, and all other property...... » 38,656 75 





Total Assets, January 1,1871.......8879,347 57 


The following shows the progress 


of the Company. 

Policies in Amourt 

Force, Insured. 

December 31, 1864, 17 33,500 
ai * 1865, 430 1,214,900 

* * 1866, 782 2,154,532 

bod “ 1867, 1,358 3,538,235 

" 1868, 2,093 5,376,369 

ss ** 1869, 8,815 8,424,792 

- 1870, 4,496 9,045,028 


Attention is called to the Company's new Tables of 
Rates and Plans of Insurance, full information in re- 
gerd to which can be procured by application to the 
Company or apy of its Agents, 


EDWARD A. JONES, President. 

JONATHAN O. HALSEY,Vice-Pres 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 
CHARLESC. PEARSON, Asst. Sec. 


Call or Send for Circular. Agents Wanted. 


GUARDIAN 


Mutual Life Insarance Co, 


No. 251 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED - - 1859. 


Cash Premiums. 
IMMEDIATE ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


The Entire Profits of the Company 
Divided Equitably among 
the Policy-hoiders. 


All Policies Non-Forfeitable. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 
January |, 1871. 
NET ASSETS, December 31, 


1869, and non-ledger a1 c8..... 2,007,390: 61 
RECEIPTS in 1870: 
Premiums....... $1,145,325 71 
Interest......... 4 84 
1,209,535: 55 
$3,216,926 16 


DISBURSEMENTS in 1870 : 
Death Claims paid .$349,095 18 
Matured Endow’ts 

and Surrendered 


Policies......... 160,465 47 
Dividends paid. . 84,311 80 
Expensesand 1. Com- 

missions.. 342,367 48 


936,239 98 


Assets, December 31, 1870... .$2,280,686 
Liabilities and Reserve Fund. 1 1993, 297 00 
Surplus, January 1, 1871..... $287,389 23 
New Policies issued during 1870, 
EEG thoswerntsates +++ $9,223,000 00 
Policies in force, 10,781, insur- 
Bars Wosensseaeasecce . «+ «$28,475,625 00 


DIRECTORS: 


Joun J. ORANB......-0+06+ Ex-President Bank Republic. 

Wituram M, Vermitys...Banker, [Vermiiye & Co,]. 

Cranes G. Rocxwoop...Cashier Newark Banking Co. 

Hon. Gsorcs Oppygs....Ex-Mayor of New York, 

Minor C. Morcan. --Banker. 

Tuomas Ricyey.. .-Firm: Thos. Rigney & Co. 

Baws. B. SHERMAN, ....- ... Treasurer N. Y. Steam Sugar 
Refining Co. 

Ricn'p H. Bowns......... Wetmore & ct ear 

HLS. WaLphines..........Pres. Bank Sn 

‘Wu. T. Hooxns... ......- Vice-President, - 

Wittuam W. Waicur...... Merchant, 

Jxuse P. MaGus.......... Methodist Book Concera. 


...Firm: W, Wilkens & Co. 
Sunivs H, Paart........- -Presitentel Mostelais B. B., 


Cuaates J. — oe mg 
mLL1aM ALLEN.. 














Gaonas W. 
Wausau L. i... 
WALTON H. PEORHAM, Prest. 


WILLIAM T. HOOKER, LUCIUS McADAM, 
Vice-President.  Seorctary & Actuary. 





VINE SAS: how made in 10 hours without drugs, 
Cromyell. Cammy 


‘GBABY © CRC -dopistens Seren ~” 






THE INDEPENDENT. 


FOSTER & 


CYRUS CURTISS, Esa, 


Yours, very truly, 


OFFICE OF 


THOMSON, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
69 WALL STREET, 


P.O. BOX 1354. 


ew Yore, April 17tb, 1871, 


-President WASHINGTON LIFE INS. CO. of New York. 


Dear Sir :—While examining the result of a policy in your Company upon the life of my relative and friend, 
the late Dr. Geo, T. Elliot, I saw that it afforded an excellent illustration of the management of the Company, 
and also the advantage of a policy in the ** WASHINGTON ” as an investment. I find the amount of his 
policies in your Company to be $10,000, upon which he has paid in premiums $2,730.50, and received 
in return dividends $2,001.35, leaving only $729.15 as the entire cost of his policies, 


J.P. C!IRAUD FOSTER. 





For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc 
For Interest.........0.-.+0s 
For Interest, etc., accrued., 


Paid Expenses, § 

nissions, etc.. 

Paid nid $Davidtends, 
Dividend, etc 


Salaries, 


in Bank and on han 

= i pioneers es. a Interest accrued on same... 
Loans on Policies in fore 
United States and New York Biate Stocks. . 
Quarterly and Bei annual ee, defe 
collection and traps! 
Temporary Loans on Stocks ai na ii 

(Market value of the Securities, $s Sis 





J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Paid Claims by Death on Policies and Bonus, and Payment of Annuities...,....-.--... + $530,013 57 
ight Revenue eaeee Medical Examiners’ Fees, Com- 










Interest due to date, and all other property....++++++. seoccccetvereccerecssecees 


HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Assistant Secretary. 


MANHATTAR 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NOS. 156 AND 158 BROADWAY. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Receipts during the Year 1870: 








seereeeees $1,304,275 32 
371,361 26 





92,27 76, 276,171 71 





314,027 FA 
+, 706,450 00 
* coe 630,428 53 

se eeeeeeeaeees + 637,725 00 


98,364 32 : 
——— 46,924,116 30 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


¢. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President, 
S. M. STEBBINS, Actuary. 











WILLIAM EDSALL, Vice-Prest. 


HOPE MUTUAL 
:\ LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


NEW YORK. 


(87 BROADWAY. 


The most successful mutual life insurance company in the 
world. No. Policies issued the first sixteen months, 6,555. 


Amount Insured 
Premium - - © = 634,066 65 


HENRY A. JONES, President. 


$13,602,517 00 


CHAS. H. DEWEY, Secy. 








G. 


LEMUEL H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MARCY, M. D., Medical Exam. 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 


OF 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 

F. 8. WINSTON......cscecereereceeeeeseeeee PRESIDENT, 
RICHARD A, McCURDY......... +e. VICE-PRESIDENT, 
144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 

For its Twenty-eighth Fiscal Year, 


BRING FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 8ist, 1870. 





Net Assets, January 1, 1870.... .. jececnees $85,211,583 71 


RECEIPTS. 


Premiums, ....+-++eeeeereeseee $1 24169,717 4 
TRNSTOR, .cc.ccccccsccccscccesss By 2 477,772 €8 14.647.490 02 
£49,859,073 73 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Deaths: and Maturi- 
ty of Pol oy #9010,281 63 

Dividends = 

Policies S purchas ed... ‘: 1 86 

Expenses.(9.23 per cent. 5 ae 576 18 7,476,656 17 


Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1870,. .....¢42,385,417 56 


cacresse. is Net Assets for 
eccccccesecceccccesece $7,170,833 85 
Inv poh as follow: 
Cashin Bank and Trust Companies at In- 















iii. ick bebitniedanaeek Htyhen kia 2,608,910 
Toans on Bond and te rtgage ° 99,421 62 
Government Sooo <3, 4,773,108 7 
Real who hy Py a ee 

es dus een an ~ in course adhd 
wai pie upteve _ 55698 3 
3,332,417 56 

Add: 

Interest accrued or du@.....-.-.seeeeeeeees 366,864 15 

eiaree eremiams and premiums not yet 
eported on Policies in force........-+. 1,422,250 07 
Market Value of Stocks in exce vat ofcost.. 428,624 00 


Gross Assets, Dec. 31, 1970...844,609,155 78 
POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT. 


Number. Amoun 
Policies Issued aud Restored . 
during the year_.......... 12,463 $33,458,217 
Policies in sorSe "December . 
81, 1870, ...20-sccccreccceee 71,271 222,423,254 


"The Board of Trustees have authorized a return 
of overpayments of premiums for the year 1970 of two 
pally of dollars, which may be subsequently in- 
crease 

These overpayments will be returned to policrhold.- 
ers, as they may elect, in cash or in the purchase of ad 
ditional insurance, as soon as the equitable portion of 
eachcan he determined upon the expiration of the 
sixty days from the close of the fiscal year, as provided 
in the charter. 

SunepparD Homans, Actuary, 

L. C. Lawton, As‘t, Actuary. 

Joun M. arvana, Seeretary. 

F. Scurorprr, As't, Secretary. 

C. A. Hopkins, Cashier. 
Wirttam Berrs, LL.D., 
Hon. Lucius Roninson, > Counsel. 
How. Henry E. Davres, 


Tsaac L. Krr, at D. 
G. 8. Winstos, M 


SECURITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets Jan.t,’71, 1,880,333 08 
Liabilities, - - - 119,465 30 


A. A. HASTINGS, Pres't. 
W. B. BUCKHART, Vice-Pres't. 
N. HARPER, Secretary. 


Agencies in all the principal Cities and Towns of the 
United States. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1852.) 


CASH CAPITAL - - - $400,000. 
WITH A LARGE SURPLUS. 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 

cities and towns in the U.3, 
t—Tros. Jaues, Actuary. 
“* Underwriters’ 

A DART. General Agent, 


United States tife Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
Corner of Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS | TS $3,600,000. 
princi features of Bee 
a LUTE aECURLEY, a x) Soll teh Aan 


All ormeso Life and. Endowment 
JOHN EB. DE WITT, President. 


uh Medical Examiners, 














F. B, O'CONNOR, Secretary Pro Tem. 
TULAs 


& WE seer) 


EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW 
Office 139 Broadway, 


has achieved a success without a paralle! in the history of Life Insurance. 
6,556 Policies issued in 19 Months, insuring $14,165,887 50 


OFFICERS: 
HILTON SCRIBNER, 


YORK, 





President. 


GEORGE W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 


EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent Agencies. 





CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


102 Broadway, New York. 


§No. 149 MONTAGUE ST.., at Ne 
«No. 106 BROADWAY, B'su'n, ©. D. 


CAPITAL - - - - $500,000 00 
CASH ASSETS - $2,538,037 74 


Insures against loss and damage by fire on all kinds 
of buildings, merchandise, household furniture, farm 
property, including stock, Rents, Leasss, and all other 
insurable property, at reasonable rates of Premium, 
on the ParticipaTiNa Pian, dividing three-fourths of 
the profits to its customers in scrip, bearing interest at 
six per cent. per annum, redeemable in cash in the 
order of its issue, as rapidly as the accumulation repre- 
sented by the scrip exceeds the sum of $500,000. 

The scrip issues of this Company for 1857, 58, °59, '60, 

61, 62, '€3, and "64 are now being redeemed in cash. 


Branch Offices, 


(S71. 


The Directors of this Company have declared a Semi- 
annual Dividend of 7HN per cent. apon the Capital, 
payable on demand. 

They have also directed that S7X per cent. Inferest 
be paid on outstanding Scrip of the years 1365, "66, '67, 
68, and ‘69 on the 20th of September next, 

Their last annual allotment of Scrip was SIXTY per 
cent. on all particlpating policies, 


January 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 

H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

ABRAM M. KIRBY, See. Local Dep’t 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
_JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 








PARTNERS 
WANTED 


BY THE 


NORTHWESTERN 


LIFE INS. Co. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Assets, - - - $9,000,000.00. 


Each member a full meets with liability limited 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL IMSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFice OF THR ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. 
Yore, January 2th, 1871. 

The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of . 
Company, submit the following Statement of tte 
affairs on the Sist December, 1870. 
re received on Marine Risks, fro 
ary. 1870, toalst Deo. 18. 


Ist 270,690 
Premiums 0 os yn Policies not marked o! vst me 
wary, 1870, 22,155,728 64 





Total amount of Marine Premiums,,...;....$7,426,413 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with 

Marine Risks, 

Premiums marked' off from Ist Jan’ 

1870, to Sin Desomkers Silent 275,998, 738 55 


Losses paid during the same period......... $2,253,590 39 
pie of Premiums and Expenseg........ $1,0€3,263 57 


e Company na the following Assets, v1: 
d State of New York Stock, 























United States an 
City. Bank, mand other Stocks $8,843,740 00 
joa ans, secure as Sel rihtneoelagel a3 350 00 

e: ate and Bon lortgmages 1 

Interest, and sundry notes janet claims due kann 
the Company, estimated at eo. 329,352 03 
d Bills 2,089 915 95 
316,125 45 





Total Amount of Assets.....cscecceeeeeeeeee@l4s1i8,9:3 43 


fix per cent. Interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Seventh of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the {issue of 1867 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the Seventh of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. Thecertificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) for 
gold premiums such payment of interest and redemp- 
tion wi!l be in gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1870, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of April next. 


by Mutual Companies. 


exact surrender value. 









LEX. V. BLAKE, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 

. CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. BH, MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 

J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


SECURITY 

LIFE INSURANCE AND 

Annuity Company, 
NEW YORK. 

NOS. 3! AND 33 PINE STREET. 

ROBERT L. CASE, President. 


ASSETS, - = 3 bar eto 

INCOME, = = = 1,800,000. 

Progress of "The Security Lite Insurance 
and Annuity Comenage. 


the Company. 








maintaining them ? 


tual Companies. 


No. of 
Policies ia- 
sued each Grose 
year, eceipta, 
21 b= 


sources. 





NOE 





ea 
603,651 


1,055,242 
1408, ee 





e value of 
the widows and 





15¢ 5338 
Though tins r 
Life Insurance hy aistributiog among t 
MBERS THE SUM OF OVER #1, 
000, its losses, in proportion tothe number ofthe insured 
and the amount of insurance, have been remarkably 


orphans of 458 MEX 


few and light.. To every person seeking mutual insur- 
ance this fact is very important. 
The cost ad Oi _—— depends — the vitality 


of the Co: y in wh +. ju insure, and the best 
p ss wuneen vitality is the low Pain of claims in 
ie pas' 


; Ratio of ag on new business of 1869 not one dol- 

ar on apo 

ie ;Conipetent solicitors liberally dealt with on applica- 

10) 

EZRA WILLITS, Esq., General Agent, 528 Walnut 
sre Philadelphia 

3 LET TCHER, : Superintendent of Eastern Agen- 

. No. 22 Sc street, Boston, Mas: 

Bak TioTCHKISS,. Superintendent of Agencies a 
New Pee ity, etc., No. 31 and 33 Pine street. 

c. HB AKER, General Reent foc Slincis, Ctlenge, 
inois, 

S. R. THAYER, Esq., General Agent for Minnesota, 

Minneapolis. 

. DAYMU DE, Esq., General Agent for Iowa, 

Dav renpoxts low 

HO} MA & REB! M, General Agents for Missouri, 


WILLIAM Wy, NORTHROP, General Agent for Indi- 

a and Kentucky, Indianapolis. 

JACOn i Ey , Esq., General Agent, Cleveland 
and pean 

T. MILTEN (}FR, General Agent, Bellefontaine, 0. 


W.H. TOWN D, Esq., General Agent for South 





equal amount upon similar reccipts. 






ken, S.C, 
pone D, Esq.,General Agent for Georgia, 


FL an TAY WARD, General Agent, Jersey City, N. J. 

Ww pitt ne MURPHY, Esq., General Agent, Cin- 

cinnati 

EK, MESSMO ORE, General Agent. Minerva, 0. 

M.R. nap peat A » General Agent, Salem, 0. 

PORTER&CA BELL, General Agents. Pittsbur sPa. 

HENRY KR. WILSON Fsq., General Agent for Mary 

re and the District of Columbia, 65 Second st. “9 
ore. 

EK. H. BORE, General Agent, Trenton, N. J. 

P. A. BARKER, Esq.. General Agent for Aifastasippi 

and Scaien a, Natchez, Mis: 

FE. W. WOOLSEY, General Agent. fo the Pacific Coast, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

THEODORE R. WETMORE, Vice-President. 

ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


tar" GOOD, 











69 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Original Stock Life Insurance Co. of the United States. 


THIS COMPANY OFFERS THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES TO THOSE ABOUT EFFECT: 
ING INSURANCE ON THEIR LIVES. 


Ist. Insurance at Stock Rates, being from 20 to 30 Per Cent. less than the rates charged 


2d. Each Policyholder is regarded as a Stockholder te the extentof one Annual Premium on 
his Policy, and will share in the Profits of the Company to the same exient as a Stockholder own- 
ing an equal amount of the Capital Stock. 


3d. Every Policy issued by the Company is nonforfeitable, and contains a clause stating its 


BEFORE INSURING YOUR LIFE OR ACCEPTING THE AGENCY OF ANY COMPANY 


READ THE FOLLOWING. 


A lengthened experience has demonstrated that the rates of Premium ordinarily charged by Life Insurance Companies are 
from twenty-five to thirty per cent. in excess of what are necessary fora safe and legitimate conduct of the business. 


In other 


words, carefully and prudently-managed Companies charging‘‘ Mutual” rates have been able to return to their policyholders from 


When Life Insurance Companies were first organized, the reliability of the data upon which the premiums were constructed 
It was thought, therefore,no more than common prudence to adopt a scale of premiums 
which would, in any event, meet all the presumed and unforeseen contingencies of the business. 

As long as the matter was involved in some doubt, it was better to fix the rate too high than to incur the risk of making it toolow; 
because, in the former case, the error could be easily remedied, at least in part, by returning to the policyholders, at certain inter- 
vals, such portion of the premium charged as was found unnecessary for the purposes of the business and the complete security of 


By order ofthe Board, 
3. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEFS. 
JOHN D. JONES, HENRY RK. Bocern, 
W, tt il, MOORE,” 30st PH GAILLAR r 
HENRY Coll” Jens LOM EE AED. Ja, 
M. ©, PICKERSGILL, ©. A. HANDY? 
LEWIS CURTIS, ie HOWLAND, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, BENJ. BABCOCK, 
HO WARREN WESTON, GORDON W. BURN 
Ev AL PHELPS. REDERICK CH. itnty a 25 to 30 per cent. of the amount charged for premiums. 
ac FORGE STEPHENSON. 
MELA E osson OEE oa had not undergone the test of experience. 
DAVID :, ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
FS BRYCE, WILLIAM BUNKER 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, SAMUELL. OnE 
DANIEL S&. MILLER, JAMES a) DE FOREST, 
M. GIS, CHAS. P. BURDETT. 


Experience, however, having satisfactorily demonstrated that these rates are excessive, what possible excuse can there be for 


Availing themselves of this experience, the Directors and Managers of the Universal Life Insurance Company, at its organiza- 
tion, adopted a scale of premiums in accordance therewith, and which has proved to be fair and adequate, and all that was neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the business. These premiums are about twenty-five per cent. lower than those charged by Mu- 


It also appeared, inasmuch as the rates so established were as near as could possibly be determined Sair rates, and not in ex- 
cess of what Insurance has previously cost the Policyholders in Mutwal Companies, that any profits arising from prudent manage- 
ment justly and properly belonged to the stockholders of the Company, for the risk incurred by them in undertaking the business, 

Experience has shown that there are sources of profit in the practice of the business which theory will not admit of being consid- 
ered as elements in the calculation of the premiums. 
owing to the medical selection of good lives, a gain in interest on the investments of the Company over that assumed in the cal- 
culation of its premiums, the profits derivable from the lapsing and surrender of Policies by the members, and from other minor 


These result from a saving in the mortality of the members of a Company 


Profits from these sources, ina Company possessed of a capital of $200,000, and doing a fair amount of business, would give 
to the stockholders dividends largely in excess of what were counted on by the Directors of the Un¢versal at the time of its organi- 
zation. They have, therefore, determined to divide among the policyholders of the Company a large part of the profits accruing 
from the sources named, all of which have heretofore been divided among the stockholders. 

The plan adopted for such division is as follows: 
purposes of division, be treated as a stockholder to the extent of one Annual Premium upon his Policy; and will share in the 
profits of the Company to precisely the same extent as a Stockholder owning an equal amount of the capital stock. 

By this system of Insurance, original with the Universal, the policyholder secures the following important advantages: 

First. Insurance at the regular “ Stock” rates, requiring a primary outlay of about twenty to thirty per cent. less than that charged 
by Mutual Companies, and which is equivalent to a yearly “ dividend” paid in advance of that amount on mutual rates. 
low cost of insurance is worthy of attention. Since its organization this Company bas received in premiums from its policy- 
holders the sum of $1,517,000. To effect the same amount of insurance in a Mutual Company would have cost them an initial 
outlay of $2,000,000. By allowing its policyholders to retain in their own possession this excess of $483,000, the Universal hag 
virtually paid them a “ dividend” of $483,000, and paid it, too, in advance, instead of at the end of one or more years. It is impos- 
sible to find any example of a Mutual Company furnishing insurance at so low a cost by returning to its policyholders an 


Every person who may hereafter insure with the Universal will, for the 


This 


Seconp. Participation in the legitimate profits of the Company, upon a plan which secures to the policyholders the same treatment 
which Directors and Stockholders award to themselves. 
premium, must necessarily secure to the policyholders every possible advantage to be derived from prudent and careful management. 

The low rates of premium compel economy, and, independent of participation, 
a rate which is not in excess of the cost in well managed mutual companies; while, by the proposed plan of participation in what 
may be considered the legitimate profits of the business, the cost will be still further diminished. 

Thus by the combined advantages arising from low stock rates and participation in the profits it is confidently believed that : 
the UntversAL Lire InsuRANCE CoMPany offers insurance at its lowest practicable cost. 

{> Those of the existing Policyholders who desire to participate in the Profits under the new Plan can do so by making 
application to the Head Office, or to any of the Agents of the Company. 

The Company ts tn a sound financial condition. 
RELIABLE AGEN 
Office, and to whom iull General Agents’? Commissions will be paid, 


This system of participation, in connection with the low “stock” rates of 


guarantee tothe policyholder his insurance at 


Ratio of Assets to Liabilities 136 to 100. 
NES WANTED, who will deal direct with the New York 


OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM WALEER, President. 
HENRY J. FURSER, Vice-President. 
CEORCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
EDW. W. LAMBERT, M. D., Med. Ex. 





HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital, - - = $2,500,000 00 
Assets, Jan., 1871, = = 4,578,008 O02 
Liabilities, = = = = = 199,668 71 


ABSTRACT OF THE 


THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the condition of the ary: tad on the first day of January, 
{ . 


ASSETS. 








Cash, Balance in Bank, ‘ ‘ ‘ e $174.478 68 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first len on Real Estate, . e ‘ 1,837,615 00 
“Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, . ° Py . 249,300 00 
United States Stocks (market value), . e e 1,580,937 50 
State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds (market wed e e « 564,390 00 
Bank Stocks (market valuc), ? e . . e 133,425 00 
Interest due on 1st January, 1871, . e . 48,256 83 
Balance in hands of Agents, . ' e 66,769 47 
Bills Receivable (for Premiums on Inland Risks, etc.) , . . ° 9,096 71 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Items, . e 82,676 56 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office, . e 6,427 25 
Steamer Magnet and ee Apparatus, . e . e 23,085 77 
Real Estate, . . ° ° ° e ° 1,500 00 
Government Stamps on hand, . ° . ‘ ‘ . 49 25 


Total, 


LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses outstanding on ist January, 1871. . e e 
Due Stockholders on account of 82d and 83d Dividends, . 


24,578,008 02 


$199,368 71 
800 00 


$199,668 71 


MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WAAHBURN, 


CHARLES J. 


Secretary 
New York, January 10th, 1871. 


GLOBE MUTUAL 








o his own investmen 
ito his own investment, 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 





No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital, $300,000. 


insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 258 and 260 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WARREN STREET, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL COMPANY OF THE SAME 
AGE IN THE WORLD. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1871, $2,750,000 00 


All Policies Non-jforfeitable. Premiums payable im 
Cash. Dividends Annually on the Contribution Plan. 
Losses paid in Cash. Members may Freely Travel to 
and from the South, California,and Europe. Registered 
Policies issued under the Insurance Department of this 
State, and Guaranteed by Pledge of Public Stocks. It is 








surpassed by no Compane in its Liberality to Policy 
Holders. 


PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
JAS. R. HOSMER, Saannterrs 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & RE NASSAU St., 








CONTINENTAL 
LIFE WWSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1971, = = $2,080,260.20. 
PRESIDENT, 
SECRETARY, 


SAMUEL E. ELMORE. 
FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS. 
HORACE BR. MORLEY. 


REPUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
JOHN V. FARWELL, Pres. 
$9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


ACTUARY, 





Me vAsiansy, cusasa, * 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, 33,000. 
Assets - - = = $4,500,000. 


President, JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P, ROGERS. 
Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Ja 

















TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE CORPANY, 


OFFICE 
NOS. 346 AND 3483 BROADWAY, 
JANUARY 1 (871. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1,1870 . 2. ee eo we eo 
RECEIPTS: 


Amount received for Premiums and Annuities. . $5,753,226 90 
Amount of Interest received and accrued, including pre- 
mium on gold, etc. . . . - « + © @ © © « © «816,489 49 6,569,716 38 


$13,025,561 29 





$19,595,277 62 
DISBURSEMENTS: 

Losses by Co a ee ee $1.2 3,803 12 
Less reccived from reinsurance « « « « 5,000 00 $1, 278; 863 12 
Purchased policies . . . tenet 6ises Ge 
Life annuities and reinsurance . eee ae He-< “98.401 25 
Dividends to policyholders . . . «+ «+ + « eee 1,053,929 41 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency apie © « e « 665,114 68 

eae 98,478 59 


Advertising and physicians fees . . 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, 


revenue stamps,etc, « « « « « « « « « « 287,783 96 8,919,179 6€ 


$15,676,097 96 
Cash on hand, in Bank, andin Trust Company. . + $1,217,981 13 
Invested in United States Stocks (market value, $2,446 6,227.- 

50), cos - 2,261,037 49 
Invested in New York ‘City Banks Stock (market * value, 


ASSETS: 


$46,377), cost. 41,549 00 
Invested in New York St: te’ and ‘other Stocks (market 

value, $1,769,745), cost .. aaa 4¢ ae borne 27 
Real Estate in the City of New York’ « 1,734,008 65 


Bonds pa Mortgages (secured by real estate’ valued at 
00,000; buildings thereon insured for over 
6,000,600, and the policies — to the Company 
as additional collateral wapeiepy ee « « « 6,415,830 00 
Loans on existing policies . - 926,410 96 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums, “due subsequent to 


January 1st, 1871 . . - 691,859 12 

Premiums on: existing policies i in'hands of agents and in 
course of transmission eeerneces MAGE 

Interest accrued to January 1st, Wt 442444% 65, 600 23 15,676,007 94 
Add— 


202,419 74 
+ $15,878,517 7@ 


Excess of market value of securities over cost « « « « 
Casn Assets, January 1st,1871 . . « « 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Amountof Adjusted Losses, due subsequent to January 


ist, 1871 eee $167,400 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting Proof, etc. » + + « 150,558 00 
Deposit for Minors . . 71 44 


Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing Policies, i in- 

suring $110,459,897 92, participating insurance at 

4 per cent., ‘Carlisle ‘net premium; $895,460 65 
non-participating os per cent. Carlisle 2 ” . 14,107,224 19 
turn Prem 1870, and prior thereto, payable durin, 
os “agus reigrapogiey Sy igatgegin oy 300,856 03—14,726,100 64 


Divisible Surplus. .........ceevcersssssss oe cesccesccccecsecs++- Ol, 152,408 O04 
During the year 9,925 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,141,994 84, 
From the undivided surplus of $1,152,408 04 the Board of Trustees have de- 
clared a DIVIDEND, available on settlement of next annual premium to each partici- 


pating policy proportioned to its “ contribution to surplus.” 
Dividends not used in settlement of premium will be added to the policy. 











TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, . .. . . President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 
» e « (avid Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South st. 
ISAAC ©. KENDALL... . Union Buildings, corner of William and Pine st. 
DANIEL 8S. MILLER art wei eee fate Dater, Miller & Co.,) Grocera 
HENRY K. BOGERT ..... « « « (Bogert & Kneeland), 49 William st 
JOHN MAIRS ....ee Z ro 20 South st, 
WM. APPLETO (Ap sleton & Co., Publishers), 92 Grand st 
were, Biationers), 1 106 Leo 
nker), ewe - 

. (Booth & eaean) 100 W: 
‘ Cetera Brood on 


her ee 


WM. A. BOOTH .. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD . 
H WERS. 


BO s- (Bowers, * Beeckman & Co. ee , 82 and 84 Worth st. 
CHAS. L. ANTHO eo co os 2 (Anthen & H oods), 61 Leonard st. 
SANFORD COBB _.«ee-ss ; Wall st 
sweet _ irre. 6300 Bo okey Brown nt st 

WIN 0 o e e ° \. Goods) 

iB. CLAFLIN . . ai. 8, cat's 00, Dry Goods cor. Church and Worth st 
J. F. SEYMOUR F. Seymour & Co., Ta 78 Warren st. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD.” 7°) «oe oe 6 @ @ «ee < 8 t. Mark’s Place 
WILLIAM H. BEERS . @ee@eceeeesee'@eeuwoaes Vice-President 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANT. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGENT, 3D, M edical Examiners. 
nar WILKES p's : 


WRIGHT. BL Du Gasitons 
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Susurance. 


——— 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
ON LIFE INSURANCE. 


At the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Chicago, at the present 
time in session, some very important re- 
ports have been made, and in particular 
one on the subject of ministerial relief. 

It provides, first, that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to put in requisition 
the services of experts in the matter of 
life insurance, having due regard for 
valuable existing plans, and shall consider 
and report to the next Assembly the prac- 
ticability of each congregation adding to 
the salary of its pastor by paying the 
annual premium for an assurance on his 
life. 

Secondly, That the insurances shall be 
go arranged as not to be vitiated by trans- 
fers from one charge to another, and 
go as to benefit the disabled as well as the 
families of the deceased. 

And, thirdly, so as to include the advan- 
tages of the mutual plan of life insurance. 

This endorsement of the system of life 
fmsurance, coming from such a source, is 
of great importance, and will tend more 
than anything to quict any misgivings 
that may exist of the religious and benev- 
olent character of the institution. It will 
serve to strengthen the arguments of those 
who from experience have learnt to ad- 
vocate life insurance. The unqualified 
recognition by the Presbyterian Church of 
the value of such a measure to establish 
relief for the ministerial members of its 
body is an example to the rest of the 
community which must not be lightly dis- 


regarded, 


Kinancial & Commercial. 


—— 


CONSTITUTIONAL MONEY. 


Onze of the unproved assumptions of 
those who find fault with the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court declaring the 
Legal Tender Act constitutional, is that 
gold and silver coin is, and nothing else is 
or can be, money in consistency with the 
Constitution of the United States. This is 
the ground taken by the New York Hven- 
tng Post. The Financial and Commercial 
Chronicle assumes the same position in a 
sharp criticism upon the Supreme Court. 
We have noticed the same style of reason- 
ang in several other papers. Indeed, this 
is the common assumption of all who com- 
plain of the decision of the Court. 

Of course, if this assumption be granted, 
then the Courtis manifestly wrong. This, 
however, is the very point in dispute; and 
to assume it, without proving it, for the 
purpose of condemning the Supreme Court, 
is the cheapest kind of logic. The simple 
fact is, that in respect to the potvers of Con- 
gress the Constitution does not select or 
name the article that shall be invested with 
the monetary property; and, hence, does 
not limit Congress to gold and silver. In 
express language it bestows upon Con- 
gress the power “to coin money” and 
“regulate the value thereof.” Here let 
two things be distinctly noted: first, that 
there is no constitutional money until 
something is made such by the legislative 
action of Congress, exercising the power 
expressly granted to it; secondly, that 
Congress, in the exercise of this power, is 
not limited to the use of gold and silver. 
There is no such limitation in the grant; 
and to assume it for the purposes of argu- 
ment, when the language does not express 
it, is simply a begging of the whele ques- 
tion. 

There is nothing in the Constitution to 
prevent Congress from placing the mone- 
tary stamp on copper, platina, or any 
other metal. Were it to do so, this would 
certainly de:coining money; yet it would 
notbe coining gold and silver. Suppose 
either of two possible events—namely, 
that the gold and silver available to this 





Tre last mercantile circular of Messrs. 
Dun, Barlow & Co. contains an elaborate 
report of the business failures in the sev- 
eral states for the years 1868, 1869, and 
1870, and also in New York and Brook- 
lyn during the same years. The follow- 
ing table exhibits the aggregates: 


Years. N.Y. Cityand Brooklyn. U. 8, Outside. 
1868........$81,654,000 $32 
1869... 
SOD. cicainnes 
The following statement shows the 
numerical distribution of these failures: 






Yeare. * ELE pend United Ga ad Total. 
1863 Oy ccoteeaseeen 2,191.......2,603 
1869 . 418 os 2,799 
1870.. +. 430 i |: ae 3,551 


Comparing the number of failures in 
New York and Brooklyn for the three 
years, we find an increase of one in 1869 
over the number in 1868, and of twelve in 
1870 over the number in 1869 Compar- 
ing the aggregate amounts, we have a de- 
crease of $10,284,000 in 1869 from the 
amount in 1868, and of $797,000 in 1870 
from that of 1869. The result is a slight 
increase in the number of failures, with a 
large decrease in the amount of the indebt- 
edness involved. 

The United States, excluding New York 
City and Brooklyn, shows, in 1869, an in- 
crease of 290 failures over those of 186% 
with an increase of $21,564,000 in the 
amount; and also an increase of 740 fail- 
ures in 1870 over those of 1869, with an 
increase of $13,985,000 in the amount. 
In 1868 the failures in New York and 
Brooklyn, though numerically about one- 
sixth of the whole, were almost equal in 
money value to all failures of the whole 
country outside of these two cities. In 
1869 New York and Brooklyn failures, 
being numerically about one-seventh of 
the whole, were in amount less than one- 
half of the failures in the United States. 
In 1870 the amount in these cities, com- 
pared with the rest of the United States, 
was less than one-third, while the numer- 
ical proportion was about one-eighth of 
the whole. These figures show a slightly 
increasing number of failures in New York 
and Brooklyn, with a considerable de- 
crease in the amounts, and also a very 
marked increase of number outside of 
these cities, with a large advance in the 
ageregate amount. While in the one case 
the amount in 1870 is only about two-thirds 
of what it was in 1868, in the other it is 
more than doubled ; and, while the increase 
of failures is only thirteen in the one case, 
we have in the other 930 failures more in 
1870 than in 1868. 

This comparison would seem to be high- 
ly creditable to the skill and prudence 
with which businessmen in New York and 
Brooklyn have conducted their operations 
for the last three years, especially when we 
take into account the state of the cur- 
tency, the fluctuations of the money mar- 
ket, the vacillations and decline in the 
premium on gold, the shrinkage of prices, 
and the derangements of business grow- 
ing out of the war in Europe. The 
strength and stability of New York and 
Brooklyn merchants, as well as their busi- 
ness sagacity and wisdom, are forcibly 
illustrated by these figures. So far as we 
can see, there have been no general fiscal 
reasons, peculiar to other parts of the 
country, and not operating in these two 
cities, why the exhibit in the latter should 
beso much more favorable than it is in the 
former. The difference in the two cases 
seems explicable only by a difference 
in the amount of reserve capital 
with which to confront losses, and 
in the prudence and care with which 
business has been transacted. The mer- 
cantile health of this great metropolitan, 
commercial, and banking center is a ques- 
tion of the first consequence to the whole 
country. The fact of such health is 
pretty conclusively proved by the history 
of the last few years. 

The exhibit in respect to the rest of the 
country, though not as favorable as it is in 
New York and Brooklyn, isby no means 
one that indicates great commercial dis- 


MERCANTILE FAILURES. ¢ 


Asiatic immigration, including China, 
Japan, India, Persia, Syria, the East India 
Islands, and Asiatic countries not speci- 
fled, amounts to 109,124 persons, of whom 
108,610 were Chinese, leaving the small 
number of 514 persons for all the other 
countries of Asia. The total number of 
Chinese immigrants from 1820 to 1853, 
including the latter year, amounts to just 
88 persons, leaving 108,522 for the last 
seventeen years,or a yearly average of 
6,366. This,surely, does not look as if 
there were much danger that China would 
overrun this country with a “horde of 
barbarians.” We see no occasion for 
alarm. 

The immigration from all other coun- 
tries, excluding those previously named, 
and including Africa, South America, 
Central America, Mexico, the West India 
Islands, New Zealand, Australia, and the 
Barbary States, amounts to a little more 
than 100,000. 

These figures present a record of yolun- 

tary and peaceful immigration which has 
no parallel in any other country of the 
world. We certainly have received a 
vast foreign population into our bosom ; 
and this is one the chief sources of our 
rapid growth in wealth and numbers. 
The tide still ows toward our shores, and 
will continue, probably with increasing 
power, for many years to come. Our 
power of absorption and assimilation, and 
in this way impressing our, own siamp 
upon the foreign element, and thus mak- 
ing one vast composite nationality, is well 
nigh inexhaustible. There is no danger of 
overtasking it. We want no laws of exclu- 
sion to be applied to any race or color. 
What we want is,a generous and impar- 
tial policy toward the immigrant, from 
whatever clime, facilitating his entrance 
among us, educating his children to 
American ideas, and preparing them as 
Tapidly as possible for all the privileges of 
free citizenship. Immigration isa national 
interest; and there ought to be a national 
bureau, having a speciai supervision over 
it, and making annual reports to Congress 
on the whole subject. 
Mr. Young, in his last annual report, 
refers to his pamphlet entitled “Cost of 
Labor and Subsistence in the United 
States,” and recommends that the Govern- 
ment should take some steps to furnish the 
kind of information contained in this 
pamphlet to those who are about to emi- 
grate tothis country. He says that “no 
less than five thousand copies were re- 
quested for distribution in ‘England, by 
the Emigration Agency in London; but, 
owing to the limited number printed, only 
fifty were forwarded.” The suggestion of 
Mr. Young is a wise one. If carried into 
effect, it would greatly aid emigrants in 
most advantageously selecting the place 
of their residence, when coming to this 
country. 





MONEY MARKET 

Last week closed on a very easy money 
market. Capital seems to be rapidly in- 
creasing day by day. Millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars can now be had on 
Government sucurity as low as three 
per cent. per annum, and more is offered 
at that rate than can be used. Were 
it not for the immense stock operations in 
Wall Street, capital would go a begging 
as low as two per cent. 

We see no reason whatever why 
New York, at a very early day, 
should not be the cheapest moncy 
market in the world. We believe at no 
distant period it will also be the great 
center of trade and commerce from all 
nations. Our resources are far greater than 
those of England or France or Russia, 
or any other government. People are 
flocking hither from all quarters of the 
globe. They come as producers, and many 
come with great wealth. Our Govern- 
ment securities are attracting more and 
more attention the world over. The fact 
is, there is nowhere on the face of the 
earth such absolute security as is offered 
by the United States Government. We 


country had become totally inadequate to | tress among the people or portends disas- should, therefore, get all the money we 


its monetary wants, orso abundant as to 
be practically useless as money; and will 
any man pretend that, in either of these 
events, Congress could not resort to the 
coinage of something else? What is coin- 
Ing? Simply converting something into 
money by placing the Government stamp 
upon it, and making it a legal tender for 
the payment of debts. Very well. Does 
the Constitution then say that this Govern- 
ment stamp shall be placed on nothing 
but gold and silver? It says no such 
thing; and, if its framers meant to say 
this, it is very remarkable that they did 
notsay it. The people in adopting the 
Constitution gave to Congress the power 
legislatively to make money, without 
limiting it to the use of gold and silver. 
This is the fact upon the very ‘face of the 
Instrument itself. 

The restriction of the Constitution upon 
the several states, forbidding them to 
™ make anything but gold and silver eoin 
g tender in payment of debts,” has by its 
own terms nothing to do with the powers 
of Congress, unless we assume that,what 
the states are forbidden to do Congress is 
also forbidden to do. In the same section 
We states are also forbidden to “coin 
money” and “ emit bills of credit” ; yet the 
former of these powers is expressly granted 
Congress, and no one doubts its power 
®o fssue Treasury notes or bills of credit, 
fhongh this is expressly denied to the 
@tatea Why may it not, in its discretion 
make these “ bills of credit” a legal tender, 
when, as is the fact, there is no express 
prohibition restraining it from so doing, 
and no inferential or argumentative pro- 
hibition derivable from the express terms 
‘of the Constitution? We call for the rea- 
fon, and ask that it may be shown from the 
Constitution itself. ee 

> But may Congress do everything which 
M is not forbidden to do? We answer, 
No. Its powers are defined in eighteen 
gub-sections, seventeen of which are ez- 
press grants of power, and the eighteenth 
of.which is a grant of power “to make all 
Baws which shall be necessary and proper | 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers.” Now,suppose, as a mattér of 
fact, that the issue of a legal tender paper 
eurrency is “necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution” one or more of 
hese express powers; further suppose 
(what isa matter of fact) that the Consti- 
#ution contains no prohibition against the 
power of :Congress to issue such a curren- 
cy ;and the objection to its constitution- 
@lity is logically at an end. 

The Chronicle, however, thinks that this 
#sa very dangerous power to be trusted 
to the discretion.of Congress. To this we 
give a three-fold answer: First, all trusts 
of power are dangerous in the sense of in- 
volving possible abuses; yet civil society 
can get along in no other way. Secondly, 
Congress is the proper body to be trusted 
with the whole power of Government in 
fespect to the creation and regulation of 
money. Thirdly, the greater danger in 
exigencies that may arise, of which the 
_ Rebellion is a most instructive exam, 
Pie, consists in not i 
fhe —wGhiie < wer 


. We have great respect for the 
acumen: of the Chronicles 


can be, Consfitutional money will be very 
\g0od as an erenment after it js proved as a 
fact. Ti then it has ao. logicad value 
mwhatever- ; 





‘/ Pre recetpts of Internal Revenue for 
Ahe first seven months of the current fiscal 
year amount to’$90,184, 361.58, as against 
€$96,950,695.41~ for the - corresponding 
period of the previous fiscal year. 


ter in the future. That the failures have 
not been much larger in both number and 
amount, considering all the circumstances 
connected with our late war, and resulting 
therefrom, furnishes very strong evidence 
of the stability of our industrial and com- 
mercial system, as wellas of the general 
wisdom with which the financial affairs of 
the Government have been managed. 
The country, though bearing a great in- 
crease of taxation, as compared with that 
preceding the war, has hitherto passed 
through the crisis of shrinking values and 
decreasing prices without any panic or 
disastrous revulsion in business. It is un- 


|doubtedly true that the ordeal bas been 


one of considerable embarrassment and 
severity to small capitalists, especially to 
the class of mere speculators. Yet busi- 
ness, on the whole, and that too through- 
‘out the whole country, has been quite as 
prosperous as could have reasonably been 
expected, and far more so than the croak- 
ers have been predicting from year to year. 
We have not for the last five years be- 
lieved in any panic tocome, and we do not 
now believe in one yettocome. Business, 
anticipating it and dreading it, has so 
shaped its arrangements as to avoid it. 
Great panics usually come when they are 
not generally expected. The anticipation 
of them, in most cases, will prevent them. 





THE STATISTICS OF IMMIGRA- 
TION. 


Mr. Epwarp Youna, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, has given to the pub- 
lic.an exceedingly valuable table of statis- 
tics, setting forth by years and nationali- 
ties the total immigration into the United 
States fora period of fifty-one years, be- 


4 ginning with the year 1820, and ending 


September 30th, 1870. The aggregate of 
‘this immigration is 1,448,922, which is 
equal tp an average of 146,057 persons per 
year for the whole period. 

Estimating the value of each immigrant 
to the country to be $1,000, we have $7,448,- 
922,000: added to our national wealth 
from this source, Estimating the average 
saving to the country in importing a popu- 
lation a large part of which has already 
reached the point at which production is 
equal to consumption to be $75 per head 
for the whole. number, .we have $558, 
769,150 of expenditure thus saved, which, 
being added to the previous sum, gives a 
a total of $8,007,691,150 as the pecuni- 
ary advantage arising from immigration. 
This, surely, isa very profitable business to 
this country ; especially as we havo, and 
for long years to come will have, an abun- 
dance of territorial room for all who 
choose to seck their fortunes on this conti- 
nent. 

The number of immigrants in 1820 was 
8,885 ; and from this pojnt it gradually in- 
creased year.by year, with slight varia- 
tions, till. 1854; when it reached 427,883, 
which fs the largest number arriving in 
any single year. After this the number 
gradually decreased. till 1862, when for 
that year-it was 91,987: Since this period 
‘there has “been"a ‘stéady inerease, giving 
885,287 immigrants for, 1869, and 285,422 
for the first three quarters of 1870. : 

The British -Isless Germany, , Prussia, 
Sweden, Norway, France, Switzerland, 
British America, China, gnd countries not 
specified have furnished 7,219,787 persons 
ef the total - immigration; and of this 
‘numnber 3,826,040 camie from the British 
Isles, and 2,250,822 came 





f : x m from the 
other countries of Europe has been com- 
paratively small, amounting in the aggro 
gate'to only 140,550 persons for fifty-one 
years, 





want at four per cent. interest. Nota 

mill over should be paid for a single dol- 

lar. The new loan now being offered is, 

on the whole, moving very slowly. There 

is positively no good reason for this, There 

is fault somewhere, and it should be 

remedied. We think there are too many 

managers in this great matter. During 

the Rebellion we raised our moncy casily, 

because we “managed” wisely. Instead 

of a hundred men at the helm, we had one 

single banking house—Jay Cooke & Co.; 

and they devoted their whole time and 

strength to the work, and succeeded tri- 
umphantly. If Fisk & Hatch or Jay Cooke 
& Co. were now controling this grand 
undertaking, we are perfectly eonfident the 
whole loan would be placed “ short meter.” 
Every man to his trade, say we. We be- 
lieve in Secretary Boutwel. He has done 
nobly, wonderfully well. Probably no 
man in the country could have done bet- 
ter, ifas well. But he has a thousand other 
things to do. He-is a cabinet officer, as 
well as Secretary of -the Treasury, and 
must look personally after the whole 
financial affairs of the Government, He 
cannot do impossibilities. : He cannot give 
his whole time to any one thing. Hemust 
supervise every department. We make 
these remarks with no disposition to 
find fault; but to point out the 
difficulties in the way of immediate 
success, as things are ‘now going. 

The stock market has fluctuated from 
one to three per cent. each day all through 
the past week on many of the leading spec- 
ulative securities. 

Central and Hudson has been strong 
and weak, up and down, steady and firm, 
each day. This week it looks like going 
up tomuch higher figures. It is said that 
Commodore Vanderbilt has promised to 
sell none of his stock at present. We 
don’t believe any such story, for the Com- 
modore don’t make promises to anybody 
in regard to what he will do in the stock 
market. He may express an opinion, just 
as 8 dry goods merchant often does about 
laying in his stock; but that opinion is 
changed ‘‘ quicker than lightning” when 
circumstances “change, as they often do, 
The Commodore is a very rich man; and 
when he does move it means business, 
and he generally keeps his own councila, 

Erie Railroad stock is just now attract- 
ing the attention of speculators. During 
all of the past week it was more largely 
dealt in than any other of the fancy stocks. 
As the prospect increases that Jay Gould 
and Jim Fisk will be put out of the con- 
cern, the price advances. When they are 
actually out, the stock will go up rapidly. 
There is no doubt on this point whatever. 

This road is doing an immense business, 
and can easily be made to pay interest on 
its whole nominal capital, bonds and 
stock. Its receipts, under careful manage- 
ment, should be fully $20,000,000 per 
annum. There are so many rings now 
that the public don’t know where the 
lower depths of infamy really are. There 
is the oil ring, the express-freight ring, the 
car-building ring, and a dozen other 
rings, too numerous to mention. Hardly 
@ contract is made; itis believed, for -any- 
thing, with any one, which does not pay 
tall to some infamous_ring. : 

The Northwest stocks are less active; but 
prices are steady. The cliques don’t find 
the buyers they are looking for. 

Pacific Mafl at times looks like going 
up, but a good many burnt children dread 
touching it. 

Lake Shore seems to be a favorite in all 
quarters and is firmly held. Ohio and 
Mississippi is strong, much to the-sur 
prise of the “ bears,”. We don’t think the 
prospect ts very brittiant fot higher figured, 





' diate consumption. 
The following were the closing quota-, Printing cloths are in less request and , of importers here, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


tions on Saturday last of the stocks 
named : 









United States 10-40s........ ercccccceccecoces 110% 
United States 5-208 of 1868......s.seseceeees WX 
United States 5-208 Of 1867.......0ceeeeeeees 11436 
American Gold..........ssseccoceeveeeceeees 111% 
Bills on London, 60 days.....--seceeseeecees 11054 
N. ¥. C, and Hudson..........sesceeceeeees 100% 
N. Y. O. and Hudson Debt Certificates.... 95 
Reading Railroad......... 114K 
Chicago and Rock Island 


Northwest Common. .........-seesseseerees 


Worth 








The gold market has been very strong 
the past week, on the belief that the rati. 
fication of the pending Treaty and the 
closing up of the intestine war in France 
will rapidly draw hence the precious met- 
als, Wedon’t believe in this theory. But 
we can spare gold to the extent of twenty 
or thirty millions and not be harmed. If 
it goes abroad to cancel debts, nobody 
should complain. 

Railroad bonds are in greater demand. 
Those of the St. Joseph and Denyer City 
Road—first division—are all sold. North- 
ern Pacifics are moving more rapidly, and 
are becoming more and more popular with 
our best and strongest men. There is no 
better or safer bond, in our opinion, now 
offered. 

Government securities are firm; but 
large amounts are sold daily, and the pro- 
ceeds converted into first-class railroad 
bonds. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad is 
preercssing rapidly toward completion. 
The road is finished and running to the 
White Sulphur Springs, and the earnings 
thus far are over $800,000, which exceeds 
the estimate made when the road was first 
commenced. East and west from Coals- 
mouth over 100 miles are graded waiting 
for the iron, of which 10,000 tons are land- 
ing at Coalsmouth. At the western ter- 
minus the connections are so numerous 
that the company has determined to place 
3,000 tons of steel rails, as the best and 
most economical to support the great 
Wear and tear. Next year the connecting 
roads now building from all the leading 
Western and Southwestern cities will be 
completed about the same time as the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, so that the road 
will start with a full press of traffic from 
the West and Southwest. The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad via Washington 
to St. Louis, when completed, will be fifty- 
one miles shorter than over the Erie Rail- 
way, and 110 miles less than by the New 
York Central via Chicago. The comple- 
tion of this road will be of great benefit, in 
furnishing another trunk line from New 
York City to the West and Southwest. 


THE president of the New York Stock 
Exchange has made the following ruling 
in regard to the new commission measure 
passed May 10th, and which, according to 
the Constitution, became a law yesterday: 


1. Commissions are to be charged under 
all circumstances on purchases or sales of 
stocks, bonds, or other securities, either 
for members of the Board or for persons 
not members of the Exchange. 

2. Section A applies to all persons not 

members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, also to all banks, trust companies, 
etc., and in no case can such persons, 
banks, trust companies, etc., berepresented 
by a clerk onasalary; but such parties 
must pay the rate of one-sixteenth of one 
per cent. commission on the par value of 
all securities bought or sold by members 
of the Exchange. . 
5. Firms of which one isa member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, or any 
individual member of the New York 
Exchange, can have a representative at 
the Board, on @ salary, by filling a satis- 
factory obligation with the secretary of 
the Board that the said firm or individual 
member is responsible for the acts of its 
or his attorney, and the said attorney on 
his part pledging himself to do business 
solely for the firm or individual member 
of which he is the acknowledged repre- 
sentative at the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 





DRY GOODS, 


Tue dry goods trade the past week has 
been moderate. Buyers from the South 
and West are mostly supplied for the 
season. Some business is done on orders, 
but the aggregate amount is not large. 
The Northern and Eastern trade is slack 
and backward; but our merchants rely 
upon it before the season ends to close out 
their spring stocks. A good many goods 
in the hands of jobbers will have to be 
carricd over to next scason. Good styles 
of fancy goods are sold down pretty close, 
and this class of goods have paid a fair 
profit all the season. The demand for 
choice. goods is steadily increasing year 
after year. Ten years ago very few silks, 
for instance,.were retailed in this city 
above three or four dollars per yard; but 
now immense sales are made both in New 
York and in all the interior cities at from 
-eight to fifteen dollars per yard. The cost 
of making and trimming dresses has 
doubled and trebled, and perhaps for the 
more costly silk fabrics quadrupled, with- 
in the short space of ten years, 

Domestic goods are in fair demand at 
steady prices. Manufacturers, as a class, 
seem anxious to close out spring manu- 
factured goods on a littlo easier terms. 
The change of prices, however, fs slight. 

Brown sheetings are in steady demand 
to fill current orders, and the market has 
been firm at quotations. s 

Bleached goods are accumulating in 
stock, the sales having been only moder- 
ate. Buyers are looking forlower quota- 
tions. 

Prints are steady in price, but are not in 
much demand. Thetrade is nearly over 
for spring styles. Round lots from our 
‘commission merchants can be had at a 
slight concession in price. The market is 
not greatly overstocked, and the prevail- 
ing good weather gives some holders of 
these goods great confidence that their 
spring styles will all be wanted before the 
end of June, 

Ginghams are plenty and sales consider- 
ably restricted. Good styles sell moder- 
ately. 

Printed lawns should now be in good 
demand, but trade is backward in this 
description of goods. Warmer weather 
now prevailing will probably increase 
sales the coming week. 

Doeskins are in fair request, with no 
quotable change in price. 

Kentucky jeans are selling pretty freely, 
and prices are fiem. 

Drills are selling more freely for both 
home and export trade, and prices are 
steady. 

Stripes and ticks are dull at a little low- 
er ficures. The supply seems to be in- 
creasing. 

Apron checks are in very moderate de- 
| mand; at steady prices, 

Silesias are selling pretty freely to the 
clothing trade, at former quotations. The 
demand from other quarters is light, 
__ Cambrics are selling only in smal lots, 
‘to fill eutrent orders, Pepe 

Rolled jaconets are in good demand ut 
firm prices. Holders are not very anxious 
to make sales at present figures. 

“Corset jeans are wanted/and sales tos 
considerable extent have/been made the 


j Past week at firm prices. 


| Cotton bags are not in great demand. 
Small lots are selling at curtent-quota- 
tions. ; oa 
F Denims and cottonades arevery dill 
and prices, are weak. Sales have, been 
made only in very small 1éts, for tmme- 











buyers demand lower figures. Stocks are 
accumulating. 

Cloths are im fair demand from the 
clothing merchants. Best makes are sell- 
ing well at firm prices. 

Fancy cassimeres in good styles sell 
easily at the advance prices, Svme buy- 
ers are holding back for lower figures; 
but it is believed they will gain nothing 
by so doing. ‘ 

Muslin de laines are du'l, and holders 
seem anxious to close out spring stock at 
a slight concession in price. The present 
warm weather will affect sales unfavor- 
ably, and induce holders to reduce prices, 
in order to clear out spring styles. 

The carpet trade is dull, with no pros- 
pect of much change this season. 

Flannels are in good demand at firm 
rates. Holders are confident of maintain- 
ing current prices, and hope to advance 
them at an early day. 

Foreign goods of almost every descrip- 
tion are dull. The importers are anxious 
to close out all spring fabrics; but buyers 
refuse to purchase except for their immedi- 
ate restricted wants. Trade is so near 
over that our jobbers will not take the 
slightest risk, no matter what prices rule. 
They are more anxious to sell than to buy, 
and the retailers are acting on the same 
principle. 

Collections from the interior are now 
good. Country merchants are paying more 
promptly, and things look quite hopeful 
for the fall trade. 

The spring business in dry goods, as a 
whole, has not been large, or very profita- 
ble; neither has it been a bad season. 
Rents are considerably lower, and so are 
other expenses, Our best and strongest 
merchants are very conservative in all 
their movements. They watch carefully 
all political and monctary matters, and 
feel deeply interested in the action of the 
Senate on the new English treaty. Asa 
class, they wish peace with all the world, 
and particularly with Great Britain. 
They, therefore, desire the new treaty 
to be ratified immediately. 





HARVEY FIsK. A. 8, HATCH. 

ta" FISK & HATCH, 

BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, 

No. 5 Nassau er., N. Y., May 20th, 1871. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY are extending 
their line of road to the head of reliable 
navigation on the Ohio River, where it 
will meet and connect with lines now 
building or projected, to the principal rail- 
road centers and river cities of the West- 
ern States. Two hundred and twenty- 
seven miles are in operatiion, and the iron 
for one hundred miles additional is now be- 
ing laid. The road will have, when com- 
pleted, a large East and West through 
business, besides an immense mineral and 
general local traffic. 

Tre Srx Per Cent. Goud Bonps oF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND Ono RaitRoaD Co. are 
amply secured, and very desirable for safe 
and profitable investment. 

The Centra Paciric Bonps, negotiated 
by us, amounting to $25,885,000, have a 
ready market everywhere, being favorably 
known and actively dealt in at all the 
principal Stock Exchanges of this country 
and Europe, and are readily salable at all 
times at quoted market price, which is 
now above par. 

The Bonds of the CHESAPEAKE AND 
Ouro Ramroap CoMPANY we believe to 
be of equal value and security, and must 
in time take a like rank in market value 
and salable character. 

Holders of Five-twenty bonds, desiring 
to fund them otherwise than in the New 
Five Per Cent. Government Loan, may do 
so with entire safety, at a profit of about 
20 per cent., and without reduction of in- 
terest, by an exchange for the Bonds of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIo RAILROAD Co, 
Price of the Bonds, until further notice, 
91 and accrued interest from May 1st. 
We also buy and sell Government Se- 
curities, and the Bonds of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, and, as agents 
of the U. 8S. Government, will attend to 
the funding of 5-20s into the new U. 8. 
Bonds. Fisk & Hatcu. 





U. & P Or 
Wasnineron, D. oe. May Oth, ier. } 


On the petition of Gideon B. Massey, of 
New York, N. Y., praying for the exten- 
sion of a patent granted to him on the 11th 
day of August, 1857, for an improvement 
in Instruments for Indicating the Depth of 
Water in Ships, it is ordered that the test- 
imony in the case be closed on the 11th 
day of July next, that the time for filing 
arguments and the Examiner’s report be 
limited to the 2ist day of July next, and 
that said petition be heard on the 26th day 
of July next. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 

‘ M. D. Leacert, Commissioner. 





GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 


{A Table of Quotations will be Joundin enother 
column.) 


BREADSTUFFS.—For Wheat there has 
been a more general demand, and under 
limited arrivals a greatly reduced stock, and 
more favorable news from Europe prices of 
all descriptions have advanced, and the de- 
sire to purchase for future delivery has in- 
creased ; but the extreme prices insisted on 
have limited these purchases, and the firm- 
ness of freights and advanced prices asked 
have restricted the business for exports. Our 
millers, owing to the material advance in 
Flour, bave purchased more freely, but ex- 
porters generally outbid them. Our stock 
is now reduced to about 150,000 bushels, and 
consista mainly of unscund Spring. At yes- 
terday’s change the market was easier for 
Spring Wheat, owing to large supplies near 
athand. Winter Wheat was also dull and 
lower. The sales of the weck were: 475,300 
bushels, and the exports 369,896 bushels. 
The Flour market during the past week has 
shown considerable buoyancy and activity, 
the demand largely confined to the low and 
medium extras, though all grades have sold 
more freely and have improved. We have 
had rather more liberal arrivals, but we find 
the stock is much reduced. This is especially 
true of sound Spring Wheat Sbipping Extras. 
These have been in request, but the extreme 
prices insisted upon have prevented the fill- 
ing of many orders. Choice Western and Fan- 
ey State Extras have sold freely for the pro- 
vinces and are in reduced supply. At yester- 
day’s market New Wheat Extras and Fresh 
Ground Shipping Extras were fairly active 
and firm. Old Spring Wheat Extras were 
dulland easier. Family grades firmer. The 
sales of the weck reach 101,400 bbis., and 
the exports 42,887 bbis., against 38,264 bbls. 
last year. Oats have arrived sparingly, end 
with limited supplies in prospect the demand 
hes been more active, and with little stock 
here prices have improved and are firm at the 
close. Indian Corn has been in fair request 
and has fluctuated daily. The arrivals have 
been moderate; but the absence of ireight- 
room and a farther advancein the rates have 
checked the export inquiry, and at the close 
of each day’s market prices have favored the 
buyer. Much of that arriving is damp and 
unfit even for the Eastern States. The sales 
were 838,000 bustiels. Barley hes ruled 
quiet, The stock i about exhausted; and, 
in the sbeence of business of importance, 
prices ere nominal and the demand light. 
Rye has been in limited demand and prices 


-] have declined and are mcertain at the’ close. 


The arrivals bave been limited, but thé stock 
is ample and. the consumption moderate. 


remains in about the eame-position as noted 
for some time past. As 9 rnle, business has 
been dull by the continued absence of de- 
mand from consumers here and in the coun- 
elsewhere on better terms than our market 
try, who are probably purchasing their supplies 


pected can only be sold at.a loss of about 1 
aint yenagr Sapp ne toh ye 
there ia on the. ' a 

Roe iy 
tained, Stocks, however, are decreasing in 
second hands; e hands 





COFFER.—The market for all descriptions | 


affords. The percels of Rio now here or ex- }* 


COTTON.—During the early portion of the 
week the market was dull and depressed ; but 
later, with more favorable news from Europe, 
there was an active demand and prices ruled 
higher. Speculators and exporters operated 
more freely; but the shipments were small, 
closing firm at 1544 cts. for Low Middlings 
and 16 cts. for Middling Uplands. 


MOLASSES.—All grades of Foreign re- 
main firm at the advance of last week, near- 
ly all kinds being now in small supply ; and de- 
sirable grades are wanted, both for Refining 
and Trade purposes. New Orleans is in 
better supply, the stock being considered 
large and only distributcd to consumers as 
they find it necessary to replenish their ex- 
hausted supplies, Prices are not very firm; 
but they may be called steady, in the absence 
of any pressure to realize. 


PROVISIONS.—Since our last report there 
has been a very decided break down in values 
on all articles of the Hog product, under a 
rather unexpected pressure to realize, and for 
atime the market was quite feverish and un- 
settled. The decline, however, attracted an 
export demand on Lard and Bacon, and in- 
creased the consumption on Mess Pork; and 
the feeling has since been rather more steady, 
with alate tendency to react, especially on 
speculative contracts for the next two 
months. The market, however, does not 
show a generally healthy or settled tone, and 
itis evident that there is far from 4 restora- 
tion of confidence, and that even at ruling 
very low values a great many holders would 
prefer selling out to carrying stocks for a 
longer period, especially as few indications 
seem to favor an improvement, and a further 
decline is not improbable, and, indeed, in 
Many quarters is predicted. Beef con- 
tinues to move very sluggishly, the 
demand calling for merely retail lots, 
as wanted from day to day; and on 
these, if the quality is good, very full prices 
can be obtained. But on grades, of 
which the bulk of the stock is composed, val- 
ues are quite easy and the offerings free. 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugars early in the week 
were dull, business being restricted to the 
immediate needs of refiners and other con- 
sumers. There was a general disposition to 
meet the views of buyers, especially for par- 
cels on the wharf, and prices declined. Later 
in the week, however, there was an improved 
demand and part of the decline was recoy- 
ered, and the market closed firm. Refined 
Sugars toward the close of the week were 
more active and prices ruled firm. 








NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
VOR WEEK ENDING TUESDAY, MAY 23D, 1871. 
(Reroarap Exraussiy rox Tas Inpsrsxpen?,)} 
BEEVES.—The market is dull and rates 
about 8 cts. per pound lower. 
MILCH COWS.—There continued a mod- 
erate demand and the market is heavy. 
VEAL CALVES are in good demand but 
prices are lower. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.—The market for 
Sheep has been very quiet and X%@% ct. 
lower, while Lambs have declined 1 ct. 


SWINE are in good demand and prices are 
firmer. 

PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE AT THE PRINCIPAL 
MARKET PLACES, 
























Thiaweek. Last week. 

extra -- 1BX¥@14 14:4@15 
First quality. «13 @13 13% @14% 
Second quali 124@12% B @13% 

Third quality.. «ell @12 ll @12 
Infertor, ....2<-ceccece cecceee 10 $188 10 @i10% 

Average of all sales about...— @12) — @13 

GENERAL QUOTATIONS. 
Cows anp Catvzs. 
This week. Last week. 
CHOICE, ..0-cecerereccccseeres BRE 90 5a 9 
Good.... - 10@ 80 W@ 80 
Fair RE - 60@ 65 5a 65 
Inferior and Common.. - 5@ 6 He Ww 
Vear Catves, 

Last week. 

8 @9 
1 @7% 
6 @ tk 
44@ 5% 

eek. et 

Choice Wooled.....-perm exe ax “state 

Extra, good to prime do ‘* 7 @8 7 @8 
Sood to prime clipped * 6Xa 7 71 @i* 
‘air be b4@ 6 6 @6% 
be 44@5 5 @ bk 

= 3 @14 4 @15 

“ Tl @12 13 @13 
= W @10% 0 6s 

Swinn. 

Live, per Ib. Dressed. ner Ib. 
Corn-fel....ccreeereee - 5X¥@ 6 6X@ 75 





POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITEW STATES, 
Monpay Evenine. May 22. 1871. 

Tue following are the wholesale net casb prices of all 
the leading styles of Domestic Dry Goods sold mn the New 
York market It is confidently beifeved that this weekly 
information, specially reported to Tas INDEPENDENT. (and 
more perfectly thanto any other newspaper 1n the city, 
is worth. to every dry goods mercnant, ten times the sub- 
acription price of the paper. 
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GINGdAMS 
Lancaster......seceeeee 15 ' Roanoke... ......0e00e 12% 
Hartlord ...ccccserseees 12 | Glasgow.. eoocccceclS 
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York Mills. .4-4....21 | Reynolds, BA... e000 103 
amsutta foie : Mystic Lake.....4-4....1 
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DENIMS. 











BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED 


FURNACES, 


Warming Dwellings, Churches, 
‘ Stores, ete. 





BOYNTON & CO., New York; 


RI 
i, and BLISS & BROWN, 158 State st, Chicago, DL 





Sixty Sises-ené Puttervs, Brick and Portable, for km f 


HARRISON SAFETY 






OVER 1,000 BOILERS IN USE. 
JOHN A. COLEMAN, Agent, 











New York, 110 Broadway 
Bostons.....cesesccserseseeee 139 Federal street. 
RIGHT’S Several hundred 
sold to manufactur- 
CUT OFF fers in New England 
States, ete., during 

ENGINES. J jest 18 years. 

Prices reduced, For prices, and refe 


call or address salesroom and office as below. Also 
Plain Engines at low prices. Wood's Portable and 
Agricultural Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, etc., at low 


prices, Address 
F. W. BROOKS, 


81 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


REED 
BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

SILVER-PLATED TABLE WARE 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Established at Taunton, Mass., 
1824 


At the LAS? THREE 
Fairs held by the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


New York, Reed & Barton 





received the HIGHEST 
PREMIUM for _ Silwer- 


plated Ware. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 
No. 2 Maiden Lance. 





THE BOREL & COURVOISIER WATCH 
the best and most accurately performing time-keeper 


made. Ask your watchmaker to see them beforg pur- 
chasing other makers’ 


makers. 
QUINCHE & KRUCLER, 
15 Maiden Lane,N.Y.,Sole Agents. 


~ MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO.’S 
bllver-Plated Ware, 


A care! selected stock of these justly celebrated 
on Goods for on 


GILMAN COLLAMORE, 


FS) to G. COLLAMORE & of 
uccessor G. pete CO., Importer 








Fine French and English China, Glass, etc. 





731 Broadway, New York. 
STEVENS 


pave: opened pe new Soveente tn entire New 
ck oO} atches, Jewelry, and Silverware. 8 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK.” 








re are so many of decided merit. 
mprovedisthe EMPIRE, 

e Sewing Machine 
+3 SPKEDY, NOISELESS, and 





'0., 2914 Bowery, N. 
DURABLE; and we can 
parties in search of a Machive to give it an examina- 
tion before concluding to purchase, 

Agents wanted; liberal discounts given, 











NEW YORE, 


Will Make Large Reductions 


IN ALL THEIR 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENTS, 


COMMENCING ON MONDAY, 


ENGLISH PRINTS, 

FRENCH PRINTS, 

FRENCH PRINTED JACONETS, 
FRENCH PRINTED ORGANDIES, 
BAREGES, 

GRENADINES, 

SILK CHAIN POPLINS, 

SILK CHAIN EPANGELINES, 
SILK CHAIN SERGES, 

FOULARD SILKS, 

JAPANESE POPLINS, 

BLACK SILKS, 

PLAIN SILKS, 

COLORED FANCY SILKS, ete., etc. 
An examination will convince our customers of this 
ACTUAL ABATEMENT IN PRICES, 


ALSO, 

Gentlemen’s Furnishings, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Outfit- 

ings, 

Hosiery, Undergarments, etc., 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 
Would call special attention to their splendid stock 

of 


BLACK IRON GRENADINES, 


at prices ranging from 60 cents per yard and upward. 
The above goods are the best Parish finish, pure silk 
and wool, and, having been purchased under great 
depression, will be offered 


FULLY 25 PER CENT. LESS 
THAN RECULAR PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Window Shades, 


Hair acd Spring Mattresses, 


Pillows, Bolsters, etc., etc., 
TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 


ALSO, 
A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
DAMASKS, 
BROCATELLES, 
TERRIES, 
‘BILLIARD! CLOTHS,” 
TAPESTRY, PIANO, and TABLE 
COVERS, 
EMB. CLOTH, Ditto. 
“SATTEENS,” 
“ CRETONNES,” 
“CHINTZES,” 
“ FURNITURE TWILLS,” 
SWISS AND NOTTINCHAM CUR- 
TAINS, 


LACE BEDSPREADS, 
VESTIBULE LACES, etc., etc., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


CARPETS. 


peace the recent large advance in the 
price of 
CARPETS 


BY THB 
‘European Manufacturers,’ 
we will continue to sell during the balance of this 
month 
AT OLD PRICES 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 61 10 to $1 25, 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, $1 7% to 68 %, 


And ali our 
NEW PRIVATE DESIGNS 


VELVETS, 


WILTONS, 
MOQUETTE, 


AXMINSTER CARPETS 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES, 





NEW YORK. 
SPRING and SUMMER STYLES of 





Hats and Caps, 


LOR GENTS, YOUTHS, BOYS, LADIES, 
: MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 

” IM GREAT VARIETY. 
.TheSinest goods at very low prices, (A discount to | 
Clergymen.)*2o"%) * 1. ROT 


J.R. TERRY, 





19 UNION SQUARE, 


Importer-and “Mentfacturer, +”5* 


Brokaw Bros. 


SPECIALTY IN 


SCOTCH CHEVIOTS AND 
LONDON DIAGO:ALS, 


NEW STYLES. 

FOURTH AVE., OPPOSITE COOPER UNION. 

LAFAYETTE PLACE, OPPOSITE ASTOR PLACE. 
ARE THB 


SAFES. ses3. 


No. 265 BROADWAY. 
EDWARD SEARS’ 
Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 





MARVIN & CO.’S 


MAY 25, 1877, 


ELDRIDGE, 
DUNHAM 
& Cf, 


SUCCESSORS To ’ 
George Bliss & Cp, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALER, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTi¢ 


DRY G000s 


No. 340 Broadway 


s 
NEW YORK. 


, 








EN ROUTE FOR 





Chipman’s Anti-Moth Sewed Carpet Lining. 






Stuck Car- 


ining, 


WE MANUFACTURE, UNDER OUR OWN PATENTS, 
Nos. D3 Court ana & Hanover Streeta. Boston. 





pet Lining, Chipman & Sons’ Stair Pads. 
CEORCE W. CHIPMAN & CoO., 


We also keep in stock full lines of all kinds of Carpetings, Canton Mattings, Hemps, Rugs, Mats, Felts. Binding, 
etc., together with Window Shades and Fixtures, Which we are prepared to offer to the trade or at retail atthe lowest 


Anti-Moth Sewed Carpet L 


market prices, 





CLOTHING 


OPPOSITE GRAND 


RANDOLPH 





‘ 


EMPORIUM 


OVERCOATS FROM $9 TO $0, 


RANDOLPH’S, 684 Broadway, 


CENTRAL HOTEL, 





USE 
IVES’ 
PATENT LAMPS. _ 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING, 





At Panic Prices, 


THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK 


DRESS COODS 


EVER OFFERED BY ANY ONE FIRM IN THIS 
CITY. 


PRICES FROM 9) CENTS PER YARD UPWARD, 
THOSE DESIROUS OF OBTAINING 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


ARE RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED TO EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, Fourth Ave., 9th 
and 10th streets. 


Lace Curtains 


A SPECIALTY. 
Reading & Heydecker, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
KUNZLER’S 
CELEBRATED LACE CURTAINS, 
made at Rhineck, Switzerland. 

ALSO 
m and uipure r 
Cectinghans and Guiey ba 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AT MANUFACTURERS’ 
No. 810 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE ELEVENTH ST,, 


FOR THE MILLION. 


CASE’S PATENT FOLDING BED AND SETTEE. 

WANTED IN EVERY FAMILY, STORE, & OFFICE, 

INVALUABLE IN A SICK-ROOM. 
ALSO 

The HOMECOMFORT ‘Fox's Pat. 

SKELETON SPRING BED. 


Srge. Sprrcs aND BaNps Hotpina Starts Nn Prace. 
Norse.ess, Easy, DoraBie, Cneap, AND WARRANTED. 
We also offer Mattresses, Bedsteads, Chairs, and 
otber Furniture at low prices. 


MILLVILLE M’F’G CO. 
Factory, MILLVILLE DEPOT, Pa. 
Warerooms, {71 Canal St., N.Y. 


FIREWORKS. 


JOSEPH B. PURDY, 
32 AND 34 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER AND EXPORTER, AND MANUPACTUR- 
ERS’ AGENT. 
Every description of Fireworks soll by us are war- 
ranted to give satisfaction and are kept up to the old 


standard. 
FIRE-CRACKERS, TORPEDOES, LANTERNS, 
FLAGS, BALLOONS, 


And every variety of FIREWORK 
Public and private Exhibitions d 
and Families supplied and dealt liberally with, 


TOYS AND FANCY GOODS. 
ontciparcthe wants of tha public, and. at prices 
that all will deem reasonadle. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE AND TRUST COM- 
PANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J 

















WO YFARS’ BUSINESS, ENDING APRIL 1, 1871. 
TOTAL ASSETS. .....--ccccescceee Ceececcees $420,738 4 








The Equitabie, York = 0 per cent 
The Mutua! Benefit, of New Jersey. .114 35-100 per cent. 
The Mutual Life, of New York...... 107 35-100 per cent. 


THEODORE F. RANDOLPH. 
i Governor of State of New Jersey. 
A. O. ZABRISEKIE, 


Chancellor of State of New Jersey, 
mae os Broadway Bank, New York. 
HENRY & TERBEI Sg. Terbell & Co., New York, 
aaneey won Bishop & Co., New York. 

President Second National Bank, Jersey City. 
DANIEL 8. APPLETON 


 aeendin pane Bb. Appleton & Co., New York. 
som ecute, eeu 
Merchant, Jersey City. 


HARRIS PARDEE, 
Late Pardee, Bates & Co., New York. 
OO Bedla Wa Commiainer, Jrvey 
jen’ tI} r Vom! fe 
CHARLES M. FIELD. — aiteaes 
Of Field, Morris, Fenner & Co., New York. 


BA. BAYT, 
President, New York. 


ISAAC W. SCUDDER, 
NELSON DUNHAM, oe SS me 


New 
OFFICFB: Wash 
Varela dena Clty iol Deedes New eee 
i. A. 'HAYT, President, 










OF FOUR GRADES. 
Water Proof CLAPBOARDS, 
perfect substitute for pine, eae half 

its cost, and entirely water. 

EATHING 
for outside of Studding. and 

A nea-comductor of . 


ARD 


Prepared P' BOARD, 

a cheap and perfect substitute for lath and 
3, @ a a 

an bat the neta! cost. ‘ 

Bi. FHIC ROOFING, 
ai of Wool Felt, a cheap and 
d circulars sent free by 

PAPER CO. 


14 Brankfort etrect, N. 


or 
: 2 








LAMPS. 


3. 
furnished, Dealers 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN (821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & (0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL IRON ROTLER TUDES 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPF FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 


with Iron and Brass Flitings of every description fr 
same. 
ARTESIAN AND OIL-WFELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS’ TVOLS, 
COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT 
. ING APPARATUS, 
PHILADELPHIA 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. 15 Cold street, Now York. 


unday School Teacher. 


co what $25 will! buy: 


10 copies of New Hattowen Sovas; 
00 copies of HaLLLowsp Hy sns (its com 
panion); 
25 copies of Sincixe Axnvat (all new). 
ANNUAL for IS871, fet out 


Bincine Gute free on application. 
ILLIP PHILLIPS. 
37 Union Square, New York, 


UNION ADAMS & C0., 


IMPORTERS OF 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, & UNDERWEAR, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, Collars, and 


Cuffs, 
No. 637 Broadway, Now York. 


NEW YORK SAFETY STEAM 
OWER CO. 





PH 











BUILD WROUGIIT IRON 86 
TIONALSAPELY STEAM Bll 
ERS, which cannot Explode, and 
o incurance! « 

Z| 





poses and above, in 
y SPECIAL MACWINLRY by Deri 
CATION oF Pavts. Also COM 


A 
BINED VERTICAL ENGINE and 
tc moact, wel 
jez}; cost of f 






Circular. 
& BRO., Wioston, Mass, 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 


A Book of 125 Peete Gabry pages, iately sanede 
mic a 







contains a list of the best A vertisin 
Mediums, givirg the names, 
fuil particulars concerning the lead 


Werkly Political and ‘amily Ne mages 
sulture, Literte 
and ort perso 

1 find this book 

é recel 

of 2 os s sbO, P ROWELL & (0., Publisterts 
40 Park Row, New Yor! n 

The Pittsbureh (Pa.) Leader, in its issue of a fo 
1870, says: ** The firm of G. P. Rowell & Co.+! na 
issues this interesting and valuable Look, is ¢ neo 
est snd vertising Agency ia th 


way: that is 


for the felicity astexpenditureof mopey. 
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PAINTS. 
THE ATTENTION OF 
Painters, Roofers, Farmers, Rall® 
road Companies, Car Builderss 

Carriage Builders, [ron 
Works, etc., 
IS CALLED TO THE 


LEHIGH STANDARD BROWN, 


he Purest Oxide of fron in market, and ruarantecd 
“be the best base for mixing Cottage Colors vs 
oses on all cunete aoe work, insets Roo! 

“ i covering hart 
d the best brown’ color for ordinary painting 
: a yERY- 

POR SALB BY WHOLFSALE DEALERS & 
WHERE. 

Price, $50 per ton. Three cents pound be barra 


Discount by quantity. 
Sanp pon 4 Saris Exve.ore. 


PRIZE MEDAL 
Awarded American p instionte Fair, New Yorke 





cod by N. Y. Central R. R., Frie R.R., and oth 
bag A See, car batiders, N. ¥.: Archie 
ural Iron ER: N. yi avest Point Found Ty sna 
$ ooker 7 
ring, N. ¥.; Henry ney AOS oe 


ess 
is 


facturers, New Have, 


"Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
LEHICH METALLIC PAINT 
WORK 


s, 
214 Pearl! Sirest. aw Yorke 
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TERMS 
OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


REMITTANCES MUST BE MADE IN MONEY 
ORDERS, BANK CHECKS, on DRAFTS, IF POSSIBLE, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
SEND THE MONEY INA REGISTERED LETTER. 
THE PRESENT REGISTRATION SYSTEM IS VIR. 
MUALLY AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION AGAINST, 
LOSSES BY MAIL, axp ALL POSTMASTERS ARE 
QBLIGED TO REGISTER LETTERS WHENEVER 
REQUESTED TO DOSO. 








for 
cy 


BY MAIL, $2 50 52 Numbers, in advance, 
150 * 26 Ss “ 


“ ss 13 “ - 
“ 300 “ 52 “ after 3 months, 
“ 350 “ 52 * after 6 months, 


Ifdelivered in New York, 20 cents per year additional, 
Single Copies 10 cents. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order fg re. 
ceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance, and 
until payment of allarrearages ismade as required by 
law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the first payment in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note the 
expiration of their subscriptions, and toforward what is 
due for the ensuing year, with or without further remind. 
erfrom this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper tsa sufficient recetpt for 
the FIRST subscription, RECFIPTS formoney remftted 
to RENEW eubscriptions are attached to the wrapper of 
the paper: but when a postage-stamp 18 received, the 
receipt will te rent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements 

Messrs. BOWLES BROTHERS & CO., No. 12 Rue de 
Ia Paix, are our Agents in Paris to receive subscrip 
tions and advertisements. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
Pp. O. Box 2787, 
New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 





L.- Avy person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office —whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not--1s respon- 


sible for the payment, 
2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 








must pay all arrearases, oF the publisher may continue 
to send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 


amount, whether the paper !s taken from the office or 


not, 
a—The courts have decided that refusing to take 


newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 








A AT 


The Independent. 


RESURGAM. 


BY PHOEBE CARY. 





O, mtxe eyes be not so tearful; 
Drooping spirit, rise, be cheerful; 
Heavy soul, why art thou fearful ? 


Nature’s sepulcher is breaking, 
And the earth, her gloom forsaking, 
Into life and light is waking. 


Trees their green heads are adorning, 
And the songs of birds give warning 
Of the coming of the morning. 


Late the cold earth lay unriven; 

O’er it was the tempest driven, 

And the snow, like woul, was given, 
Of the dark seed in the furrow 

Then we thought with faithless sorrow, 
Scarce believing in the morrow. 


But where there it lay snowed under 
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Now the glad fields break asunder, 
And we see Spring’s flowery wonder. 


Roses sweet with dew are dripping, 
Rivulets to the sea are tripping, 
And the hills like roes are skipping. 


Very sweet are carth’s green places, 
Glad and full the song she raises, 
Giving her Creator praises. 


Oh, the weakness and the madness 
Of a heart that holdeth sadness 
When all else is light and gladness! 


Though thy treasure death hath taken, 
They that sleep are not forsaken, 
They shall hear the trump, and waken, 


Shall not He who life supplieth 
To the dead seed where it lieth 
Quicken also man, who dicth! 


Yea, the power of death was ended 
When He, who to Hell descended, 
Rose, and up to Heaven ascended. 


Rise, my soul, then, from dejection, 
See in Nature the reflection 
Of the dear Lord’s resurrection. 


Let this promise leave thee never: 
If the might of death J sever, 
Ye shall also live forever ! 








Our Summer Stories. 


MOUSE AND LION. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


“THERE are two pretty girls,” said I. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Merriam. ‘“ They are 
pretty, and they are nice. They leave me 
next month, and Ido not know what I 
shall do without them. They have been 
with me ever since the school began.” 


school at that—for six years. 

“Who are they ?” 

“Their names are Henrietta and Mar. 
garet, 


and the Lion.” 
“Mouse and Lion?” 
“Which is Mouse, and which is Lion?” 


inquired I. 


“You think ita very mild Lion and a 
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But the girls call them ‘ Ettie and 
Grettie,’ and they call themselves the Mouse 


} 

I map 
“ Thu 
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circular: 


very tall Mouse, whichever name belongs 
to either. The truth is, and their great 
boast is, that they are absolutely of a size; 
and, if they could escape good old Katie’s 
watch and ward, they could wear each 
other’s frocks, shoes, gloves, and the rest 
indefinitely. But she is flint, as you say, 
about that. Mouse and Lion? Neither 
of them will often own to being Mouse, 
and each of them claims to be Lion. 
There are forty pretty stories the girls tell 
about it. Here is one: 

“Henrietta there, with the blue neck-tie, 
draws nicely. I make them all draw in 
ink a good deal, and one winter she got up 
With great care a set of copies from 
Retzsch’s outlines of “The Crusaders,” 
Which were to bea birthday present to 
her mother. Then she patiently trans 
lated the whole German poem, which, if 
you know it, is pretty long, and copied it 
an neatly, so that the drawings and the | 
a might arrive together on the very day | 

the birthday. There was a nice box, 

> every detail was carried out perfectly. 
ae a she and Gretchen there got it 
a me some one the night before, 
mad etta had it on her desk in her 
im room te improve something in the 
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aan round, or something; her sleeve 
the corner of the open writing- 

sa ; the illuminating-ink bottle, of course, 
en. and one blotch of crimson ink ran 
» Over, under, through every preciou3 
which ahe the thirty pages of copying, to 
pra had given the last month. I+ 
One of those villainous successes of the 

me brevity of things. There was not 
- eet of her manuscript but had just 
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» Of course, her brother was to call 

eh box early the next morning, and 
ss au it himself to St. Charetin. 

» how the poor girls cried! Of 
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* that they must go to bed. Her mother 


girls y: 


